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Friday^ September 19^ after breakfast^ Dr. Johnsoifr 
and I set out in Dr. Taylor's chaise to go to Derby. 
The day was fine^ and we resolved to go by Keddle- 
stone^ the seat of Lord Scarsdale^ that I miffht see 
his Lordship's fine house. I was struck with the 
magnificence of the building; and the extensive 
park^ with the finest verdure, covered with deer, and 
cattle, and sheep, delighted me. The number of old 
oaks, of an immense size, fiUed jne with a sort of 
respectful admiration : for one of them sixty pounds 
was offered. The exceUent smooth gravel roads; 
the large piece of water formed by his Lordship from 
some small brooks, with a handsome barge upon it ; 
the venerable Gothick church, now the family chapel>. 
just by the house; in short, the grand group of 
objects agitated and distended my mind in a m6ist 
agreeable manner. " One should think (said I) that 
the prq>rietor of all this must be happy." — *^ Na^> 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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m (said Johnson)^ ^ this excludes bat one eril — 
porerty," ' 

Oar names were sent up, and a well-drest elderly 
boQsekeeper, a most distinct articulator, shewed us 
the house ; which I need not describe, as there is an 
accoMDnt of it published in " Adams's Works in Ar- 
chitecture." Dr. Johnson thought better of it tr>-day, 
than when he saw it before ; for he had lately attacked 
it violently, saying, ^^ It would do excellently for a 
town-hall. The large room with the pillars (said he) 
would do for the Judges to sit in at the assizes ; the 
circular room for a jury-chamber ; and the room 
above for prisoners." Still he thought the large room 
ill lighted, and of no use but for dancing in ; and the 
bed-chambers but indifferent rooms; and that the 
immense sum which it cost was injudiciously laid out. 
Dr. Taylor had put him in mind of his appearing 
pleased with the house. " But (said he) that was 
when Lord Scarsdale was present. Politeness obliges 
us to appear pleased with a man's works when he is 
present. No man will be so ill bred as to question 
you. You may therefore pay compliments fithout 
Saying what is not true. I should say to Lord 
Scarsdale of his large room, ' My Lord, this is the 
most costlif room that I ever saw;' which is true.*' 

Dr. Manningham, pliysician in London, who was 
visiting at Lord Scarsdale's, accompanied us through 
many of the rooms, and soon afterwards my Lord 

1 When I mentioned Dr. Johnson's remark to a lady of admira- 
ble good sense and quickness of understanding, she observed, '•'• It 
is true, all this excludes only one evil ; but how mudi good does it 

let is ?'• To this observation much praise has been justly given^ 

Let me then now do myself the honour to mention that die lady 
who made it was die late .Margaret Montgomerie, m^ very valu^i 
able wife, and the very affectionate mother of my children, who, 
if they inherit her good qualities, will have no reason to complain 
«f thar lot. Do» magna parcntum virtus. 
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himfiel^ to whom Dr.' Johnson was known^ appeared^ 
and did the honours of the house. We talked oJF 
Mr. Langton. Johnson, with a warm vehemence' of 
affiectionate regard, exclaimed, " The earth does tfot 
bear a worthier man than Bennet Langton." We 
saw a good many fine pictures, which I think are 
described in one of " Young's Tours." There is a 
printed catalogue of them, which the housekeeper put 
into my hand ; I should like to view them at leisure. 
I was much struck with Daniel interpreting Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream, by Rembrandt. — We were shewn 
a pretty large library. In his Lordship's dressing- 
room lay Johnson's small Dictionary: he shewed it to 
me, with some eagerness, saying, ^Look'ye! Qu€e 
regio in terris nostri non plena labor is»* He observed, 
aiso, GoldsmiUi's '^Animated Nature;" and said, 
"Here's our friend! The poor Doctor would have 
been happy to hear of this." 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his love of 
driving hst m a post-chaise. ^^ If (said he) I had no 
duties, and no reference to futurity, I would spend 
my life4n driving briskly in a post-chaise with a prettv 
woman ; but she should be one who could imderstani 
me, and would add something to the conversation." 
I observed, that we were this day to stop just where 
the Highland army did in 1745. Johnson. " It was 
a noble attempt." Boswell. " I wish we could have 
an authentick history of it." Johnson. " If you 
were not an idle dog you might write it, by collect- 
ing from every body what they can tell, and putting 
down your authorities." Boswell. " But I could not 
have the advantage of it in my life-time." Johnson. 
" You might have the satisfaction of its fame, by 
printing it in Holland ; and as to profit, consider hpw 
long it was before writing came to be considered in a 
pecuniary view, Baretti says, he is the first man 
that ever received copy-money in Italy.'' 1 §aMi\)aaX. 
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I would endeavour to do what Dr. Johnson suggested ; 
and I thought that I might write so as to venture to 
publish my ^^ History of the Civil War in Great 
Britain in 1745 and 1746," without being obliged to 
go to a foreign press.' 

When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butter accom- 
panied us to see the manui^tory of china there. J 
admired the ingenuity and delicate art with which a 
man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, or a tea«pot, 
while a boy turned round a wheel to give the mass 
rotundity. I thought this as excellent in its species- 
of power, as making good verses in its species. Yet 
I had no respect for this potter. Neither, indeed, 
)ias a jnan of any extent of thinking for a mere verse- 
^aker, in whose numbers, however perfect, there is 
no poetry, no mind. The china was beautiful, but 
Dr. Johnson justly observed it was too dear ; for that 
he could have vessels of silver, of the same size, as 
cheap as what were here made of porcelain. 

I felt a pleasure in walking about Derby, such as I 
always have in walking about any town to which I am 
not accustomed. There is an immediate sensation of 
£o?elty; and one speculates on the way in which life 
is passed in it, which, although there is a sameness 
every where upon the whole, is yet minutely diversi- 
fied. The minute diversities in every thing are 
wonderful. Talking of shaving the other night at 
Dr. Taylor's, Dr. Johnson said, " Sir, of a thousand 
shavers, two do not shave so much alike as not to be 
distinguished." I thought this not possible, till he 
specified so many of the varieties in .shaving ; — ^holdr 
ing the razor more or less perpendicular ;---^rawing 
long or short strokes ; — begmning at the , upper part 

1 I am now happy to understand that Mr. John Home, who 
was himself gallantly in the field for the reigning family, in that 
interesting warfare, but is generous enough to do justice to tlie 
Atber side, is prepuing an acpount of it for the press. 
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of the face> or the under — at the right side or the left 
dde. Indeed, when one considers what variety of 
sounds can be uttered by the wind-pipe, in the com- 
pass of a very small aperture, we may be convincod 
how many Agrees of oifference there may be in the 
application of a razor. 

We dined with Dr. Butter, ^ whose lady is daughter 
of my cousin Sir John Douglas, whose grandson is 
now presumptive heir of the noble family of Queens- 
berry. Johnson and he had a good deal of medical 
conversation. Johnson said, he had somewhere or 
othier given an account of Dr. Nichols's discourse 
'^ De Animd Medicd."" He told us " that whatever 
a man's distemper was. Dr. Nichols would not attend 
him as a physician, if his mind was not at case ; for 
he believed that no medicines would have any in- 
fluence. He once attended a man in trade, upon 
whom he foimd none of the medicines he prescribed 
had any effect; he asked the man's wife privately 
whether his affairs were not in a bad way ? She said 
no. He continued his attendance some time, still 
without success. At length the man's wife told him, 
^e had discovered that lier husband's affairs were in 
a bad way. When Goldsmith was dying. Dr. Turton 
said to him, ^ Your pulse is- in greater disorder tlian 
it should be, from the degree of fever which you 
have: is your mind at ease F' Goldsmith answered it 
was not." 

After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to see tlic 
silk-mill Avhich Mr. John Lombe had^ had a patent 

1 [Dr. Butter was at this tim« a practising physician at Derby. 
He aherwards removed to London, where he died in his ^yih 
year, March 22, 1805. He is authour of several medical traoU. M.] 

2 See Hutton*s History of Derby, a book which is deservedly 
esteemed for its information, accuracy, and good narrative. Indeed 
the age in which wc live is eminently distinguished by topogra- 
phical excellence. 
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for, having brought away the contrivance from Italy. 
I am not very conversant with mechanicks ; but the 
sim|^city of this machine^ and its multiplied opera- 
tions, struck me with an agreeable surprise. I had 
hamt from Dr. Johnson, during this interview, not 
to think with a dejected indifference of the works of 
art, and the pleasures of life, because life is uncertain 
and short; but to consider such indifference as a 
fiulure of reason, a morbidness of mind ; for happiness 
should be cultivated as much as we can, and the 
objects which are instrumental to it should be steadily 
considered as of importance, with a reference not only 
to ourselves, but to multitudes in successive ages. 
Though it is proper to value small partS;, as 

f-' Sands make the mountain, moments make the year ;" *■ 

yet we must contemplate collectively, to have a just 
estimation of objects. One moment's being uneasy 
or not, seems of no consequence; yet this may be 
thought of the next, and the next, and so on, till 
there is a large portion of misery. In the same way 
one must think of happiness, of learning, of friendship. 
We cannot tell the precise moment when friendship 
is formed. As in filling a vessel drop by drop, there 
is at last a drop which makes it run over ; so in a 
series of kindnesses there is at last one which makes 
the heart run over. We must not divide objects of 
our attention into minute parts, and think separately 
of each part. It is by contemplating a large mass of 
human existence, that a man, while he sets a just 
value on his own life, does not think of his death as 
annihilating all that is great and pleasing in the 
world, as if actually contained in his mind, according 
py Berkeley's reverie. If his imagination be not sickly 

1 Young. 
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and feeble^ it "wings its distant way" far beyond 
himself^ and views the world in unceasing activity of 
every sort. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
Pope's {^aintive reflection, that all things would be as 
gay as ever on the day of his death, is natural and 
c(»nmon. We are apt to transfer to all around us 
our own gloom^ without considering that at any given 
point of time there is, perhaps, as much youth and 
gaiety in the world as at another. Before I came 
into this life, in which I have had so many pleasant 
scenes, have not thousands and ten thousands of 
deaths and funerals happened, and have not families 
been in grief for their nearest relations ? But have 
those dismal circumstances at all affected me ? Why 
then should the gloomy scenes which I experience, or 
which I know, affect others ? Let us guard against 
imagining that there is an end of felicity upon earth, 
when we ourselves grow old, or are unhappy. 

Dr. Johnson told us at tea, that when some of Dr. 
Dodd's pious friends were trying to console him by 
saying that he was going to leave '^a wretched 
world," he had honesty enough not to join in the 
cant : — " No, no (said ne), it has been a very agree^ 
able world to me." Johnson added, " I respect 
Dodd for thus speaking the truth ; for, to be sure, he 
had for several years enjoyed a life of great voluptu- 
ousness." 

He told us, that Dodd' 3 city friends stood by him 
80, that a thousand pounds were ready to be given to 
the gaoler, if he would let him escape. He added, 
that he knew a friend of Dodd^s, who walked about 
Newgate for some time on the evening before the 
day of his execution, with five hundred pounds in his 
pocket, ready to be paid to any of the turnkeys who 
could get him out : but it was too late ; for he was 
v:atched with much circumspection. He said, Dodd's 
friends had an image of him made of wax, "wVvvOcv vj^iSS 
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t0 have ^en lefit in his place ; and he believed it was 
carried into the prison. 

Johnson disapproved of Dr. Dodd's leaving tlie 
world persuaded that *^ The Convict's Address to his 
unhappy Brethren," was of his own writing. "But, 
sir (saia I), you contributed to the deception ; for 
when Mr. Seward expressed a doubt to you that it was 
not Dodd's own, because it had a great deal more 
force of mind in it than any thing known to be his, 
you answered, — ^ Why shomd you think so ? Depend 
upon it, sir, when a man knows he is to be hanged in 
a fortnight, it concentrates his mind wonderfully.* " 
JoHNSONT. " Sir, as Dodd got it from me to pass as 
his own, while ihat could do him any good, that was 
an implied promise that 2 should not own it. To own 
it, therefore, would have been telling a lie, with the 
addition of breach of promise, which was worse than 
simply telling a lie to make it be believed it was 
Doad's. Besides, sir, I did not directly tell a lie : I 
left the matter uncertain. Perhaps I thought that 
Seward would not believe it the less to be mine for 
what I said; but I would. not put it in his power to 
say I had owned it." 

He praised Blair's sermons : ** Yet," said he, 
(willing to let us see he was aware that fashionable 
fame, however deserved, is not always the most last- 
ing), '' perhaps, they may not be reprinted after 
^Kven years ; at least not after Blair's death." 

He said, ^^ Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late. 
There appeared nothing remarkable about him when 
lie was young; though when he had got high in 
fame, one of his friends began to recollect something 
•of his being distinguished at College. ' Goldsmith in 

1 [He was distingaished in college, as appears from, a cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Dr. Kearney. Sec vol. ii> p. 20. 



the same maimer recollected more of that friend's 
early years^ as lie grew a greater man." 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me^ he 
awaked every morning at four^ and then for his health 
got up and walked in his room naked^ with the 
window open^ which he called taking an air bath; 
after which he went to bed again^ and slept two 
hours more. Johnson^ who was always ready to 
beat down any thing that seemed to oe exhibited 
witli disproportionate importance^ thus observed: 
" I suppose^ sir^ there is no more in it than this ; 
he wakes at four, and cannot sleep till he chills 
himself, and makes the warmth of the bed a grateful 
sensation." 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morning. 
Dr. Johnson told me, '^ that the learned Mrs. Carter, 
at that period when she was eager in study^ did not 
awake as early as she wished, and she therefore had a 
contrivance, that, at a certain hour, her chamber-light 
should bum a string to which a heavy weight was 
suspended, which then fell with a strong sudden 
noise : this roused her from sleep, and then she had 
no difficulty in getting up.** But I said that was my 
difficulty ; and wished there could be some medicine 
invented which would make one rise without pain, 
which I never did, unless after lying in bed a very 
long time. Perhaps there may be something in the 
stores of Nature which could do this. I have thought 
of a pulley to raise me gradually; but that would 
give me pain, as it would counteract my internal in- 
clination. I would have something that can dissipate 
the vis inertiee, and give elasticity to the muscles. 
As I imagine 'that the human body may be put, by 
the operation of other substances, into any state in 
which it has ever been ; and as I have experienced a 
state in which rising from bed was not disagreeable, 
but easy, nay, sometimes agreeable *, 1 sixyv»^ \)K<db\. 
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this state may be produced^ if we Joiew by what. 
We can heat the body, we can cool it ; we can give 
it tension or relaxation ; axnl surely it is possible to 
inking it into a state in which rising from bed will not 
be a pain. 

Johnson observed, that " a man should take a suf- 
ficient quantity of sleep, which Dr. Mead says is 
between seven and nine hours." I told him that Dr. 
Ciillen said to me, 'that a man should not take more 
sleq) than he can take at once. Johnson. " This 
rule, sir, cannot hold in all cases; for many people 
have their sleep broken by sickness; and surely, 
CiiUen would not have a man to get up, after having 
slept but an hour. Such a regimen would soon end 
in a long sleep" ' Dr. Taylor remarked, I think very 
justly, tnat '^ a man who does not feel an inclination 
to sleep at the ordinary times, instead of being stronger 
than other people, must not be well ; fer a man in 
health has all the natural inclinations to €at, drink, 
and sleep in a strong degree." 

Johnson advised me to-night not to refine in the 
education of my children. '* Life (said he) will not 
bear refinement : you must do as other people do/* 

1 This legimen was, however, pracdsed by Bishop Ken, of whom 
HsWkins (not Sir John) in his life of that venerable t'relate, page 
4^ tells us, '« And that neither his study might be the aggressor on 
his hours of instruction, or what he judged his duty, prevent his 
improvements ; or both, his closet addresses to his God ; he strictly 
accustomed Jiimself to but one sleep, which often obliged him to 
lise at one or two of tibe dock in die morning, and sometimes 
sooner ; and grew so habitual, that it continued with him almost 
tfll his last iUness. And so lively and cheerful was his temper, 
that he would be very facetious and entertaining to his friends in 
the evening, even when it was perceived that with difficulty he 
kept his eyes open ; and then seemed to go to rest with no oth€;;r 
purpose than the refreshing and enabling him with more vigour 
ana dieerfulness to sing his morning h3rmn, as he then used to do 
to his lute before he put om his dot&s.** 
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As we drove back to Ashbourne^ Dr. Jolinson 
recommendied to me> as he had often done^ to drink 
water only: " Fw (said he) you are then sure not to 
get drunk ; whereas, if you drink wine, you arc never 
sure/^ I said, drinldng wine was a pleasure which I 
was unwilling to give up. "Why, sir (said he), 
there is no doubt that not to drink wine is a great 
deduction from life ; but it may be necessary/' He 
however owned, that in his opinion a free use of wine 
did not shorten life ; and said, he would not give less' 
for the life of a certain Scotch Lord (whmn he named) 
celebrated for hard drinking, than for that of a 
sober man. " But stay (said he, with his usual in- 
telligence, and accuracy of inquiry), does it take much 
wine to make him drunk?** I answered, " a great deal 
either of wine or strong punchw"'— " Then (said he) 
that is the worse.** I presume to illustrate my 
friend*s dtiservation thus : " A fortress which soon 
surrenders has its walls less shattered, than when 
along and obstinate resistance is made." 

I ventured to mention a person who was as violent 
a Scotchman as he was an Englishman ; and literally 
had the same contempt for an Englishman compared 
with a Scotchman, that he had for a Scotchman com- 
pared with an Englishman ; and that he would say of 
Dr. Johnsoli, " Damned rascal ! to talk as he does of 
the Scotch." This seemed, for a moment, " to give 
him pause." It, perhaps, presented his extreme pre- 
judice against the Scotch in a point of view somewhat 
new to him, by the effect of contrast. 

By the time when we returned to Ashbourne, Dr. 
Taylor was gone to bed. Johnson and I sat up a long 
time by ourselves. 

He was much diverted with an article which I 
shewed him in the ** Critical Review" of this year, 
^ving an account of a curious publication, entitled, 
*^ A spiritusd Diary and Soliloquies, by JoWu IfcoWt^* 
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M. D." Dr. Rutty was one of the people called 
Quakers, a physician of some eminence in Dublin, 
and authour of sevefal works. This Diary, which 
was kept from 175S to 1775, the year in which he 
died, and was now published in two volumes octavo, 
exhibited in the simplicity of his heart, a minute and 
honest register of the state of his mind; which, 
though frequently laughable enough, was not more 
so than the history of many meri would be, if recorded 
with equal fairness. 

The following specimens were extracted by the 
Reviewers : 

" Tenth month, 1753. 

'^ 23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

" Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriack obnubi- 
lation fromVind and indigestion. 
' '^ Ninth month, 28. An over-dose of whisky. 

^' 29» A dull, cross, cholerick day. 

" First month, 1757 — ^22. A little swinish at dinner 
and repast. 

31. Dogged on provocation. 
Second month, 5* Very dogged or snappish. 
14. Snappish on fasting. 

26. Cursed snappishness to those under me, on 
a bodily indisposition. 

'^ Third month, 11. On a provocation, exercised a 
dumb resentment for two days, instead of scolding. 

^' 22. Scolded too vehemently. 

^' 23. Dogged again. 

^^ Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and sinfully 
dogged.** 

Johnson laughed heartily at this good Quietist's 
self-condemning minutes; particularly at his men- 
tioning, with such a serious regret, occasional in- 
stances of ^^ sxvinishness in eating, and doggedness of 
temper" He thought the observations of the Critical 
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Reviewers upon the importance of a man to himself 
so ingenious^ and so well expressed^ that I shall here 
introduce them. 

After obsen^ing^ that " there are few writers who 
have gained any reputation by recording their own 
actions," they say, 

'' We may reauce the egotists to four classes. In 
the^rrf we have Julius Caesar : he relates his own 
transactions ; but he relates them with peculiar grace 
and dignity^ and his narrative is supported by the 
greatness of his character and achievements. In the 
second class we have Marcus Antoninus : this writer 
has given us a series of reflections on his own life ; 
but his sentiments are so noble^ his morality so sub- 
lime^ that his meditations are universally admired. 
In the third class we have some others of tolerable 
credit, who have given importance to their own pri- 
vate history by an intermixture of literary anecdotes, 
and the occurrences of their own times: the cele- 
brated Huetius has published an entertaining volume 
upon this plan, ^ De rebus ad eutn perlinentibus.' In 
the^wr^^ class we have the journalists, temporal 
and spiritual : Elias Ashmole, William Lilly, George 
Whitefield, John Wesley, and a thousand other old 
women and fanatick writers of memoirs and medi- 
tations.-' 

I mentioned to him that Dr. Hugh Blair, in his 
lectures on Rhetorick and Belles Lettres, which I 
heard him deliver at Edinburgh, had animadverted 
on the Johnsonian style as too pompous; and at- 
tempted to imitate it, by giving a sentence of Addi- 
son in ^' The Spectator," No. 411, in the manner of 
Johnson. When treating of the utility of the plea- 
sures of imagination in preserving us from vice, it is 
observed of those '^ who know not how to be idle 
and innocent," that ^^ their very first step out of 
business is into vice or folly;" which Dr. BVaVr «vv^ 

VOL. IV. c 
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posed would have been expressed in *' The RamWei^/' 
thus : *^ their very first step out of the regions oi 
business is into the perturbation of vice, or the vacuity 
of follv." ^ Johnson. " Sir, these are not the worus 
I should have used. No, sir ; the imitators of my 
style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has done it th«^ 
best ; for she has imitated the sentiment as well as 
the diction." 

I intend, before this work is concluded, to exhibit 
niecimens of imitation of my friend's style in various 
^es; some caricaturing or mimicking it, and some 
flnrmed upon it, whether intentionally or with a 
degree of nmilarity to it, of which, perhaps, the 
writers were not conscious. 

• In Baretti*» Beview, which he published in Its^, 
mider the liitle of ^' Frusta Letteraria," it is ob- 
8erved> that Dr. Robertson the historian had formed 
his style upon that of " // celehre Samuele Johnson.*' 
My friend himself was of that opinion ; for he once 
said to me, in a pleasant humour, " Sir, if Robertson^» 
style be fiEuilty, he owes it to me ; that is, having too 
many words, and those too big ones." 

1 read to him a letter which Lord Monboddo had 
written to me, containing some critical remarks upon 
the style of his " Journey to the Western Islandis of 
Scotland." His Lordship praised the very fine pas- 
sage upon landing at Icolmkill ;* but his own- style 

L When Dr. Blair published ins '' Lectureft,** lie wa»invidioiisIy 
attacked for liaving omitted Ins censure on Jolmson^s style^ and, on 
tile contrary, praising it liiglily. But before tltat time Johnson^s 
'' Lives of the Poets^ had appeared, in which his style was con- 
siderably easier, than when he wrote ^' The Rambler." It would, 
thoefore, have been uncandid in Kair, even supposing his cri- 
indam. to have been just, 1x> have preserved i4^ 

2 '^ We were now treadins uiat illustrious island, which was 
•nee the luminary of the Caledonian regions^ whence savage dans 
and roving barbuians derived the benefits of knowledge, and Ae 
bkaiings m religion. To abstract the mind firom all IkmL emotion 



being exceedingly dry and hard, lie disapproved (^ the 
richneas of Johnson's language^ and of his frequent 
use cf metaphorical expresaians. Johnson. '^ Why^ 
mr, this criticism would be jnst, if in my style^ isc^ 
fierfiuoiis words, w words too big for the thoBghts> 
coiuM be pointed out ; but this I do not believe can 
be done. For instance ; in the passage which Lord 
Monboddo admires^ ^ We were now treading that 
illustrious region,' the word iUustrious contributes 
■othing to the mere narration ; for the fact might be 
tflid without it : but it is not, t^refbre, superfluous ; 
for it wakes the mind to peculiar attention, where 
something of more than lisual impo r ta nce is to be 
presented. ^ Illustrious !'— -to what? and then the 
sentence proceeds to expand the circumstances con- 
•lected with lona. And, sir, as to metaphorical ex- 
pression, l^t is a great excellence in style, when it 
Is used with propriety, for it gives you two ideas for 
cue;— conveys the meaning more luminously, and 
generally with a perception of delight.'* 

He told me, that he had been asked to undertake 
the new edition of the Biographia BrHannka, but 
had decHned it; Which he afterwards said to me he 

WDuld be impanble if it were endeavoured, and would be fooHsh 
if it were possiUe. .Whatever withdraws U8 from the power of our 
seiises, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, predo* 
minate over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be such frigid philo- 
flO]^y, as may conduct us, indifferent ana unmoved, over any 
groimd which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. 
The -man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain 
fince upon the plam of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
WHrmer among the ruins of lona." 

Had our Tour produced nothing else but this sublime passage, 
tile world must have acknowledged that it was not made in vam. 
dir 'JoBq)h Banks, the present respectable President of the Royal 
Society, t(^ me, he Was so much struck on reading it, that he 
dssped his hands together, and remained for some tim^ m «cl 
attitude of silent admimtioi]. 
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regretted. In this regret many will join, because it 
would have procured us more of Johnson's most de- 
lightful species of writing ; and although my friend 
Dr. Kippis* has hitherto discharged the task judi- 
xaously, distinctly, and with more impartiality than 
might have been expected from a Separatist, it were 
to have been wished that the superintendence of this 
literary Temple of Fame had been assigned to '^ a 
friend to the constitution in Church and State." We 
should not then have had it too much crowded with 
obscure dissenting teachers, doubtless men of merit 
andi worth, but not quite to be numbered amongst 
'^the most eminent persons who have flourished in 
Great Britain and Ireland/'^ 

1 [After having given to the publick the first five volumes of a 
new edition of Biographia Britannica, between the vears 
1778 and 1793, Dr. Kippis died, October 8, 1795 ; and the work 
18 not likely to be soon completed. M.I 

2 In this censure, which has been cardessly uttered, I carelessly 
jdned. But in justice to Dr. Kippis, who, with that manly candid 
good temper which marks his character, set me right, I now with 
pleasure retract it ; and I desire it may be particularly observed, 
as pointed out by him to me, that, '' The new lives of dissenting 
Divines, in the first four volumes of the second edition of the 
' Biographia Britannica^^ are those of John Abemethy, Thomas 
Amory, George Benson, Hugh Broughton the learned Puritan, 
Simon Browne, Joseph Boyse of Dublin, Thomas Cartwright the 
learned Puritan, and Samuel Chandler. The only doubt I have 
ever heard suggested is, whether there should have been an article 
of Dr. Amory. But I was convinced, and am still convinced, 
tbat he was entitled to one, from the reality of his learning, and 
tibe excellent and candid nature of his practical writings. 

" The new lives of deigjnmen of the church of England, in the 
game four volumes, are as follows : John Balguy. Edward Bent- 
ham, Geoi^e Berkley Bishop of Clo3me, William Bcrriman, 
Thomas Birch, William Borlase, Thomas Bott, James Bradley, 
Thomas Broughton, John Brown, John Burton, Joseph Butler 
Bishop of Durham, Thomas Carte, Edmund Castell, Edmund 
Chishull, Charles ChurchiU, WiUiam Clarke, Robert Clayton 
Bishop of Clogher, John Conybeare Bishop of Bristol, George 
Costard, and Samuel CroxalL — I am not conscious (says Dr. 
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On Saturday^ September SO, after breakfast, when 
TaylcM* was gone out to his farm. Dr. Johnson and I 
had a serious conversation by ourselves on melan- 
choly and madness ; which he was, I always thought, 
erroneously inclined to confound together. Melan- 
choly, like '^ great wit," may be ^' near allied to 
madness;" but there is, in my opinion, a distinct 
separation between them. When he talked of mad- 
ness, he was to be imderstood as speaking of those 
who were in any great degree disturbed, or as it is 
commonly expressed, ^^ troubled in mind." Some of 
th^ ancient philosophers held, that all deviations 
from right reason were madness ; and whoever wishes 
to see the opinions both of ancients and modems upon 
this subject, collected and illustrated with a variety 
of curious facts, may read Dr. Arnold's very enter- 
iauing woii^.^ 

Johnson said, ^^ A madman loves to be with people 
whom he fears ; not as a dog fears the lash ; but of 
w^m he stands in awe." I was strudc with the 
justioe of this observation. To be with those of 
whom a person, whose mind is wavering and dejected, 
stands in awe, represses and composes an uneasy 

Kinps") of any partiality in conducting the work. I would not 
wilm^y insert a Dissenting Minister Siat does not justly deserve 
to be noticed, or omit an established clergyman that does. At 
the same time, I shall not be deterred from introducing Dissenters 
into the Biographia, when I am satis^ed that they are entitled to 
that distinction, from their writings, learning, and merit." 

Let me add that the expression '' A friend to the Constitution 
in Church and, State," was not meant by me, as any reflection 
upon this Reverend Oentleman, as if he were an enemy to the 
jpolitical constitution of his country, as established at the revolu- 
tion, but, firom my steady and avowed predilection for a Tory, was 
quoted hwn " Johnson's Dictionary," where that distinction is 

1 '' Obsernrtions on Insanity," by Thomas Arnold, M. D. 
lioodcm, 1782. 
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tumult of spirits, * and consoles him with the con- 
templation of something steady, and at least com- 
paratively great. 

He added, " Madmen are all sensual in the lower 
stages of the distemper. They are eager for gratifi- 
cations to sooth their minds, and divert their atten- 
tion from the misery which they suffer; but when 
they grow very ill, pleasure is too weak for them, and 
they seek for pain.** Employment, sir, and hard- 
ships, prevent melancholy. 1 suppose in all our 
aCrmy in America there was not one man who went 
mad." 

We entered seriously upon a question of much 
importance to me, which Johnson was pleased to con- 
sider with friendly attention. I had long complained 
to him that I felt myself discontented in Scotland, as 
too narrow a sphere, and that I wished to make my 
chief residence in London, the great scene of ambi- 
tion, instruction, and amusement : a scene which was 
to me, comparatively speaking, a heaven upon earth. 
Johnson. " Why, sir, I never knew any man who 

1 [Cardan composed his mind, tending to madness, (or rather 
actudly mad, for such he seems in his writings, learned as they 
are), by exciting vokmtary pain. V. Card. Op. et Vit. K.] 

2 We read in the Gospels, that those unfortunate persons, who 
were possessed with evil spirits (which, after all, I think is the 
most probable cause of madness, as was first suggested to me by 
my respectable friend Sir John Pringle), had recourse to pain, 
tearing themselves and jumping sometimes into the fire, some- 
times into the water. Mr. Seward has furnished me with a re- 
markable anecdote in confirmation of Dr. Johnson*8 observation. 
A tradesman who had acquired a large fortune in London, retired 
from business, and went to live at Worcester. His mind, being 
without its usual occupation, and having nothing else to supply its 
place, preyed upon itself, so that existence was a torment to him. 
At last he was seized widi the stone ; and a friend who found him 
in one of its severest fits, having expressed his concern, " No, no, 
bir (said he), don^t pity me ; what I now feel is ease, compared 
with that torture of mind from which it relieves me." 
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had such a gust for London as you have ; and I cannot 
blame you for your M'isli to live there : yet, sir, were 
I in your father's place, I should not consent to your , 
settling there ; for I have the old feudal notions, and 
I should be afraid that Auchinleck would be deserted, 
as you would soon find it more desirable to have a 
country-seat in a better climate. I omti, however, 
that to consider it as a ditti/ to reside on a family 
estate is a prejudice; for we must consider, that 
working-people get employment equally, and the 
produce of land is sold equally, whether a great family 
resides at home or not ; and if the rents of an estate 
be carried to London, they return again in the circu- 
lation of commerce ; nay, sir, we must perhaps allow, 
that carrpng the rents to a distance is a good, be- 
cause it contributes to that circulation. We must, 
however, allow, that a well-regulated great family 
may improve a neighbourhood in civility and elegance, 
and give an example of good order, virtue, and piety; 
and so its residence at home may be of much advan- 
tage. But if a great family be disorderly and vicious, 
its residence at home is very pernicious to a neigh- 
bourhood. There is not now the same inducement 
to live in the country as formerly; the pleasures of 
social life are much better enjoyed in town; and 
there is no longer in the country that power and 
influence in proprietors of land which they had in old 
times, and which made the country so agreeable to 
them. The Laird of Auchinleck now is not near so 
^eat a man as the Laird of Auchinleck was a hun- 
dred years ago." 

I told him, that one of my ancestors never went 
from home without being attended by thirty men on 
horseback. Johnson's shrewdness and spirit of in- 
quiry were exerted upon every occasion. '' Pray (said 
he), how did your ancestor support his t\\\TVj xwav 
and thirty horses when he went at a A\s\.«JiCfc ^twsv 
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borne, ia an age when there was hardly any money 
in circulation ?" I suggested the same difficulty to a 
fipieiid who mentioned Douglas's going to the Hdy 
Land with a numerous train of followers. Douglas 
could^ no doubt^ maintain followers enough while 
living upon his own lands, the produce of which 
8Uj>pUed them with food; but he could not carry 
tliat food to the Holy Land ; and as there was no 
commerce by which he could be supplied with 
money, how could he maintain them in foreign 
countries ? 

J suggested a doubt, that if I were to reside in 
London, the exquisite zest with which I relished it 
in occasional visits might go oif, and I might grow 
tired of it. Johnson. " Why, sir, you find no man, 
at aQ intellectual, who is willing to leave London. 
No, sir, when a man is tired of London, he is tired of 
life; for there is in London sill that life can afford." 

To obviate his apprehension, that by settling in 
London I might desert the seat of my ancestors, I 
assured him that I had old feudal principles to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm ; and that I felt all the dulcedo of 
the naiale solum. I Teminded him, thirt the Laird of 
Auchinleck had an elegant house, in front of which 
he oould ride ten miles forward upon his own terri- 
tories, u{)on which he had upwards of six hundred 
people attached to him ; that the family seat was rich 
}n natural romantick beauties of <rock, wood, and 
water; and that in my ^^morn of life" I had appro- 
priated the finest descriptions in the ancient Classicks, 
to certain scenes there, which were thus associated in 
my mind. That when all this was considered, I 
should oertainly pass a part of the year at home, and 
enjoy it the more from variety, and from bringing 
with me a share of the intellectual stores of the me- 
tropolis. He listened to all this, and kindly '^ hoped 
it might be as I now supposed." 
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He said^ a country gentleman should bring his lady 
to visit London as soon as he can^ that they may have 
agreeable topicks for conversation when they are by 
themselves. 

As I meditated trying my fortune in Westminster 
Hall^ our conversation turned upon the profession of 
the law in England. Johnson. " You must not 
indulge too sanguine hopes, should you be called to 
our bar. I was told, by a very sensible lawyer, that 
there are a great many chances against any man's 
success in the profession of the law ; the candidates 
' are so numerous, and those who get large practice so 
few. He said, it was by no means true that a man 
of good parts and application is sure of having busi- 
ness, though he, indeed, allowed that if such a man 
could but appear in a few causes, his merit would be 
known, and he would get forward ; but that the great 
risk was, that a man might pass half a life-time in 
the Courts, and never have an opportunity of shewing 
his abilities."* 

We talked of emplojrment being absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the mind from wearying and growing 
fretful, especially in those who have a tendency to 
melancholy; and I mentioned to him a saying which 
somebody had related of an American savage, who, 
when an European was expatiating on all the advan- 
tages of money, put this question : " Will it purchase 
occupation ?" Johnson. '^ Depend upon it, sir, this 

1 Now, at the distance of fifteen years since this conversation 
passed, the observation which 1 have had an opportunity of making 
in Westminster Hall has convinced me, that, however true the 
ofMnion of Dr. Johnson^s legal friend may have been some time 
ago, the same certainty of success cannot now be promised to the 
same display of merit. The reasons, however, of the rapid rise of 
some, and the disappointment of otliers equally respectable^ «x^ 
such as it might seem invidious to mention, and wouAA. tc£^\x<l % 
longer detail than would be proper for tliis work. 
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flapng is too reifijaed fbr ra savage. Aad^ (ur, money 
tvtU purchase occmpatioH; it will purchase aU the 
oonv^nieBoies of life ; it will purchase variety of com- 
pany; it will purchase all sorts of entertaimnent." 

I taU<ed to him of Forster's " Voyage to the South 
Seas/' whidi pleased me; but I found he did, not 
like it. ^' Sir (said he), there is a great affectation 
of fine writii^ in it." ^Boswell. ^^ But he carries you 
aloQg with him.~ Johnson. ^' No, sir ; he does not 
carry me along with him : he leaves me behind hkn : 
er xaBtltker, indeed, he sets me before him; £or he 
maizes me tuni over many kaff^s at a time." 

On Sunday, S^^t^nb^ 12, we went to the chundi 
df Ashbourne, w^ioh is <eiie ii lihe laigest and most 
kHBiBoiifi tintft I Iwpe seen in any town «f the same 
Ae. I felt great satis&ction in consideiiBg that I 
was su|i|)orted ia my ^dndaess ifer 43olema pu>hU<^ 
'Woeship by the ^neral oononurrenoe And snumficenoe 
«f HMuwhid. 

Johnson and Taylor were so different &«om each 
other, that I wesideFed at their preserving an intknacy. 
•Their having been at «cAieol and colfege together 
night, in some -degree, account for this; but Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has furnished me with a crtronger 
retflon ; for Johnson mentioned to him, that he had 
been told by Taylor he was to be his heir. I shaU 
not take upon me to animadvert upon this; but 
oertain it is that Johnson paid great attention to 
Taylor. He now, however, said to me, " Sir, I love 
him; but I do not love him more; my regard for 
him does not increase. As it is said in the Apocry- 
pha, ^ his talk is of buUocks.' ^ I do not su{4X)se he 
18 very fond of mj company. His habits are by oio 

1 Eodedasticus, chap, xxxriu. v. 25. The -viphole chi^>ter may 
he Tcad as an admmible illtutration of Ike supeziori^ of jciiltivated 
minds over the gran and Illiterate. 






means soficieiitlj derifal : this he knows t^t I see ; 
and no man Hkes to IiTe mi^r tbe eye ef perpetnal 
disapprobation." 

I l^ve no doubt that a good many sermons were 
composed for Taylor by. Joltoson. At tbis time I 
fooxid^ Qpon bis table^ a part ef one wbicb be bad 
newly begun to write: and Concio pro Tayloro 
appears in one of bis diaries. Wben to tnese circum- 
stances we add tbe internal evidence from tbe power 
(^ tbittking and style^ in tbe collection wbicn tbe 
Beverend Mr. Hayes bad publisbed^ witb tbe sigrn^ 
ficani title of " Sermons left for publication by tbe 
Reverend Jobn Taylor, LL. D.*' our conviction will 
be complete. 

I, bowever, would not bave it fbougbt, tbat Dr. 
Taylor, tbougb be could not write like Ji^nson (as, 
indeed, wbo could?) did not sometimes compose ser- 
mons as good as tbose wbicb we generally bave from 
very respectable divines. He sbewed me one with 
l^otea on tbe margiji in Jobnson's band- writing ;- 
and I was present wben be read another to Johnson, 
tbat he might have bis opinion oi it, and Johnson sud 
it was *' very* well." These, we may be sure, were 
not Johnson's ; for he was above littte arts, or tmks 
of deception. 

Johnson was by no means of opinion, tbat every 
man of a learned profession should consider it as 
incumbent upon him, or as necessary to his credit, to 
appear as an authour. When in tbe ardour of ambi^ 
tion for literary feme, I regretted to him one day tbat 
an eminent Judge had nothing of it, and therefore 
would leave no perpetual monument of himself to 
posterity; ** Alas, sir (said Johnson), what a mass (rf 
Confusion should we have, if every Bishop, and every 
Judge, every Lawyer, Physician, and Divine, were to 
write books." 

I mentioned to Johnson a respectable i^Ttw\i\ o\ ^ 
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very strong mind^ who had little of that tenderness 
which is common to human nature ; as an instance 
of which, when I suggested to him that he should 
invite his son, who had been settled ten years in 
foreign parts, to come home and pay him a visit, his 
answer was, " No, no, let him mind his business." 
Johnson. '^ I do not agree with him, sir, in this. 
Getting money is not all a man's business : to culti- 
vate kindness is a valuable part of the business of life." 

In the evening, Johnson, being in very good spirits> 
entertained us with several characteristical portraits ; 
I regret that any of them escaped my retention and 
diligence. I found from experience, that to collect 
my friend's conversation so as to exhibit it with any 
degree of its natural flavour, it was necessary to write 
it down without delay. To record his sayings, after 
some distance of time, was like preserving or pickling 
long-kept and faded fruits, or other vegetables, which, 
when in that state, have little or nothing of their 
taste when fresh. 

I shall present my readers with a series of what I 
gathered this evening from the Johnsonian garden. 

" My friend, the late Earl of Corke, had a great 
desire to maintain the literary character of his family: 
he was a genteel man, but did not keep up the dignity 
of his rank. He was so generally civil, that nobody 
thanked him for it.*' 

^^ Did we hot hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, 
we should think more highly of his conversation. 
Jack has a great variety of talk. Jack is a scholar, and 
Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But after 
hearing his name sounded from pole to pole, as the 
phcenix of convivial felicity, we are disappointed in 
his company. He has always been at me: but I 
would do Jack a kindness, rather than not. The 
contest is now over.'* 

^^ Garrick's gaiety of conversation has delicacy and 
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elegance; Foote makes you laugh more; but Foote 
has tlie air of a buffoon paid for entertaining the 
company. He, indeed, well deserves his hire." 

" Colley Gibber once consulted me as to one of 
his birth-day Odes, a long time before it was wanted. 
I objected very freely to several passages. Gibber 
lost patience, and would not read his Ode to an end. 
When we had done with criticism, we walked over to 
Richardson's, the authour of ' Glarissa,* and I won- 
dered to see Richardson displeased that I ' did not 
treat Gibber with more respect,' Now, sir, to talk of 
respect for SL phi/err (smiling disdainfully). Boswell. 
'^ There, sir, you are always heretical : you never 
will allow merit to a player." Johnson. " Merit, 
sir, what merit ? Do you respect a rope-dancer^ or a 
ballad-singer ?" Boswell. ^^ No, sir : but we re- 
spect a great player, as a man who can conceive lofty 
sentiments, and can express them gracefully." John- 
son. '^ What, sir, a fellow who claps a hump on his 
back, and a lump on his leg, and cries, ' lam Richard 
the Third f* Nay, sir, a ballad-singer is a higher man, 
for he does two things; he repeats and he sings; 
there is both recitation and musick in his perform- 
ance : the ' player only recites." Boswell. " My 
dear sir, you may turn any thing into ridicule. I 
allow, that a player of farce is not entitled to respect ; 
he does a little thing : but he who can represent ex- 
alted characters, and touch the noblest passions, has 
very respectable powers; and mankind have agreed 
in admiring great talents for the stage. We must 
consider, too, that a great player does what very few 
are capable to do r his art is a very rare faculty. Who 
can repeat Hamlet's soliloquy, ' To be, or not to be,* 
as Garrick does it?" Johnson, "Any body may. 
Jemmy, there (a boy about eight years old, who was 
in the room), will do it as well in a week." Boswell. 
'' No, no,' sir : and as a proof of the merit oi ^^^V 

Vol. IV. T> 
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actings and of thti vafcie wliich mankiiid set upon it, 
Garriek lias got a hundred thousand pounds." John- 
son. " Is getting^ a hundred thousand pounds a proof 
of excellence? That has been done by a scoundrel 
eemmissaiy.'^ 

This was most fallacious reasoning. I was sure, 
fer once^ that I had the best side of the argum^it. 
I boldly maintained the just distinction between a 
tragedlaa and a mere theatrical droll ; between those 
who voHse our terrmir and pity^ and those who only 
make ua laugh. ^ If (said I) Betterton and Foote were 
to walk into this room^ you would respect Betterton 
much &ove than Foote."^ Johnson. '' If Betterton 
were to waHc into this room with Foote^ Foote would 
Mo» derive him out of it. Foote^ sir^ quaieniis Foote, 
hae powers superiour to them all." 

On Monday, September 22, when at bveak^Eist, I 
luffuardedly said to Dr. Johnscm, ^ I wish i saw you 
and Mrs. Macauky together." He grew very angry;- 
and> after a pause, while a cloud gathered, on his 
brew, he burst out, " No, sir ; you would not see us 
quarrel, to make you sport. Don^ you know that it 
h very uneiril to mi two people against one another ?'^ 
Then, checking liim self, smd wishing to be more 
gentle, he addea, ^ I do not say you should be hanged 
or drowned lor this; but it is very uncivil.*' Dr. 
Taylor thought him in the wrong, and spoke to him 
wnvately of it; but I afterwards acknowledged to 
Johnson that I was to blame, for I candidly owned, 
^iat I meant to express a desire to see a contest be« 
tween Mrs. Maeaulay and him ; but then I kAew how 
the contest would end; so that I was to see him 
triumph. Johnson. ^^ Sir, you cannot be sure how 
a contest will end ; and no man has a right to engage 
two pec^le in a dispute by which their passions may 
beinftamed, and they may part with batter resent- 
ment against each otner. i would sooner keep com- 



pany with % mail from wiMia I vnist guard mtf 
pockets, than with a man who txmtriFefl to bitng mt 
into a diapote with soaaehody that he may hew it. 
Hiis is the mat fiiult of — — - (naming one of eur 
friends), endeavouring to introduce a subject vpoi 
winch he knows two people in the company differ-" 
BoswEirL. '^ But he told me, sir, he does it for in-i 
struction." Johnson. ^ Whatever the motive ht, 
mr, the man wiio does so^ does very wrong. He has 
no more right to instruct himself at sudi risk, than 
he has ta make two people %ht a "duel, duft lie nay 
karn how to d^end himself.** 

He found gi'eait fnilt with a ^[crntleraaBi ^of oar 
aoqpaintaace irar keeping a had table. *^ Sir (said he\ 
wlien a man is invited to ^diMier^ he is disappoisted 
if he does not get something good. I adviaed Mm, 
llirale, who has tie <;ard-faFdes at her house, to giv« 
sweet-meats, and such good things, in an evening, aa 
are not commonly given, and she wouM find oomnany 
enough come to her ; for every hody loves to mre 
things whicli please die (nlate mt in their way, witfi* 
out trouble or |ire|i«ration." Such was his attention 
to the minutice of life and manners. 

He 4^us diaracterised tdie Duke «f Devonshire, 
grandfather of the present representative of that very 
respectable fiunily : ^^ He was not a man t)f siiperioHr 
abilities, but he was a man strictly ^Euthfnl to km 
word. If, for instance, he had pronnsed you wgt 
acorn, and none had grown that year in his woods, 
he would not have contented himself wi(^ that 
excuse : he would have sent to Denmaric for it. So 
unconditional was he in keeping his word; «ohigh 4ts 
to the point of honour." This was a-Hberal testimony 
from the Tory Jc^nson to the virtue of a gKat Whig, 
nobleman. 

Mr. Burke's ^^ Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, on 
the affairs of America," being mentionn^, S^w^aw 
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censured the composition much, and he ridiculed 
the definition of a free government, viz, *' For any 
practical purpose, it is what the people think so." ^ — 
'* I will let the King of France govern me on those 
conditions (said he), for it is to be governed just as I 
please." And when Dr. Taylor talked of a girl being 
sent to a parish workhouse, and asked how much she 
could be obliged to work, " Why (said Johnson), as 
much as is reasonable : and what is that } as much 
as she thinks reasonable." 

Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to see 
Islam, a romantick scene, now belonging to a family 
of the name of Port, but formerly the seat of the Con- 
greves. I suppose it is well described in some of the 
Tours. Johnson described it distinctly and vividly, 
at which I could not but express to him my wonder ; 
because, though my eyes, as he observed, were better 
than his, I could not by any means equal him in re- 
presenting visible objects. I said, the diflference be- 
tween us in this respect was as that between a man 
who has a bad instrument, but plays well on it, and 
a man who has a good instrument, on which he can 
play very imperfectly. 

I recollect a very fine amphitheatre, surrounded 
with hills covered with woods, and walks neatly 
formed along the side of a rocky steep, on the quarter 
next the house, with recesses under projections of 
rock, overshadowed with trees ; in one of which re- 
cesses, we were told, Congreve wrote his '' Old 
Bachelor." We viewed a remarkable natural curi- 
osity at Islam; two rivers bursting near each other 
from the rock, not from immediate springs, but after 
having run for many miles under ground. Plott, in 
his '^ History of StaflTordshire," ^ gives an account of 
this curiosity; but Johnson would not believe it, 

1 Edit 2, p. 53. 2 Page 89. 
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thoi^h we had the slttestatioB of the gardener^ who 
8aid^ he had put in corks^ where the river Many^M 
sinks into the ground, and had calched them in a ne^ 
* placed before one df the c^ienings where the water 
bursts out. Indeed, such subterraneous courses of 
water are found in various parts of our globe*' 

Talking of Dr. Johnson's unwillingness to believe 
extraordinarv things, I ventured to sa^, '^ Sir^yeu 
come near luune's argument against miracles,* ^ liuEt 
it is more probable witnesses should lie, -or be mis* 
taken, than that they ahould happen.' " •Johnson. 
*' Why, sir> Hume, taking the proposition simplv, is 
right. But the Christian revelation is not proved l^ 
the miracles alone, but as connected with prophetuesy 
and with the doctrines in confirmation of which the 
miracles were wrought.** 

He repented <liis Observation, that the diffeopenccs 
among Christians are really of no consequenoe. ^' For 
instance •(said he), if a Protestant objects to a Pimist^ 
' You worship images.;* the Pi^ist can answer, 'I -do 
not insist <on your doing it; you may be a veiy good 
Papist without it: I do it only as a Sielp to my 
devotion.'" I said, the great article of Christianity 
is the revelation -of immortality. Johnson admitted 
it was. 

kn the evening, a gentlBiian-£ER«ier, who was on 
a visit to Dr. Taylor's, atlen^ted to disptfte with 
Johnson in favour of Mungo Campbell, who shot 
Alexander, 1£arl df Eglintoune, upon bis having 
fidlen, when retreating n-om his Lordship, who he be- 
lieved was about to seize his .gun, as he had threatened 
to do. He «aid, he should have done just as Camp- 
bell 'did. Johnson. ^^ Whoever woidd do asCoii^boU 
4id, deserves 'to be hanged ; not -tiiat I isould, as a 

1 SeeFlott^ *" History of Sta^nUhirc,;' |). 88,«nd the authori. 
isfinxud to by him. 
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juryman, have found him legally guilty of murder ; 
but I am glad they found means to convict him." 
The gentleman-farmer said, "A poor man has as 
much honour as a rich man ; and Campbell had that 
to defend.'* Johnson exclaimed, " A poor man has 
no honour." The English yeoman, not dismayed, 
proceeded : ^' Lord Eglintoune was a damned fool to 
run on upon Campbell, after being earned that 
Campbell would shoot him if he did." Johnson, who 
could not bear any thing like swearing, angrily re- 
plied, " He was not a dtimned fool: he only thought 
' too well of Campbell. He did not believe Campbell 
would be such a damned scoundrel, as to do so 
damned a thing." His emphasis on damned, accom- 
panied with frowning looks, reproved his oppgnent's 
want of decorum in his presence. 

Talking of the danger of being mortified by re- 
jection, when making approaches to the acquaintance 
of the great, I observed, ^^ I am, however, generally 
for trying,/ Nothing venture, npthing have.' " John- 
son. " Very true, sir ; but I have ^ways been more 
afraid of failing, than hopeful of success." And, in- 
deed, though he had all just respect for rank, no man 
ever less courted the favour of the great. 

During this interviewat Ashbourne, Johnson seemed 
to be more uniformly social, cheerful, and alert, than 
I had almost ever seen him. He was prompt on great 
occasions and on small. Taylor, who praised every 
thing of his own to excess, in short, '^ whose geese 
were all swans," as the proverb says, expatiated on 
the excellence of his bull-dog, whicn, he told us, was 
^^ perfectly well shaped." Johnson, after examining 
the animal attentively, thus repressed the vain-glory 
of our host : — ^^ No, sir, he is not well shaped ; for 
there is not the quick transition from the thickness 
of the fore-part, to the tenuity — the thin part — ^be- 
hind,-— which a bull-dog ought to have." This te^ 
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nuity was the only hard word that I heard liini use 
during this interview, and it will be observed, he in- 
stantly put another expression in its place. Taylor 
said, a small bull-dog was as good as a large one. 
Johnson. " No, sir; for, in proportion to his size, 
he has strength: and your argument would prove, 
that a good bull-dog may be as small as a mouse." 
It was amazing how he entered with perspicuity and 
keenness upon every thing that occurred in con- 
versation. Most men, whom I know, would no more 
think of discussing a question abmit a bull-dog, than 
of attacking a bull. 

I cannot allow any fragment whatever that floats in 
my memory concerning the great subject of this work 
to be lost. Though a small particular may appear 
trifling to some, it will be relished by others ; while 
every little spark adds something to the general 
blaze : and to please the true, candid, warm admirers 
of Johnson, and in any degree increase the splendour 
of his reputation, I bid defiance to the shafts of ridi- 
cule, or even of malignity. Showers of them have 
been discharged at my " Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides ;" yet it still sails unhurt along the stream 
of time, and as an attendant upon Johnson, 

" Purtues the triumph, and partakes the gale.*' 

One morning after breakfast, when the sun shone 
bright, we wsdked out together, and " pored" for 
some time with placid indolence upon an artificial 
wat^-fall, which Dr. Taylor had made by building a 
strong dyke of stone across the river behind the 
garden. It was now somewhat obstructed by branches 
of trees and other rubbish, which had come down the 
river, and settled close to it. Johnson, partly from a 
desire to see it play more freely, and partly from that 
inclination to activity which will animate, at times, 
the most inert and sluggish mortal, took ^ \o\i^ >^^ 
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«^ch was lymg ob a bank^ and pushed down several 
paroek <^ tbis wreck with painfal assiduity^ while I 
stood quietly by, wondering to behold the sage 
thus euriously employed, and smiling^ with an hu- 
morous satisfaction each time when he carried his 
l^int. He worked till he was quite out of breath ; 
and having found a large dead cat, so heavy that he 
could not move it after several efforts, ^' Come," said 
he (throwii^ down t^e pole), ^'^om shall take it 
«ow f which i accordingly did, and being a fresh man, 
soon made the cat tumble over the cascade. This 
may be laughed at as too trifling to Tcoord ; but it is 
a small oharacteristic trait in the Flemish picture 
vhich f give o^my ^friend, and in which, therefore, \ 
mark the tmo^ minute particulars. And let it be 
remembered, tiiat '^ .^Bsop at play" is one of the in? 
^tanictive apologues otf aiitiquity. 

I. mentioned an old gentleman of our acquaintance 
whose memory was begmning to fail. Joitnsqn. 
** There must be a diseased mind, where there is a 
failure of memory at seventy. A man^ head, sir, 
f&ust be morbid, if he fails so soon." My friend, 
iieing now himself sixty-eight, might think thus : 
but I imagine, thai threelscore and ten, the Psalmist^s 
period of sound human life in later ages, may have a 
failure, though there be no disease in the consti- 
tution. 

Talking ctf Rochester's Poems, he said, he had given 
<tiiem to Mr. Steevens to castrate ' for the edition of 
the |)0€ts, to'whidb he was to write OPrefaoes. Dr. 
Taylor (^die only time I ever heard him say any thing 
'witty)* observed, that *' if Rochester had been cas- 
trated Mmself, his exceptionable poems would not 

1 [This was unnecessary, for it had been done in the early part 
!0^ the present-century^ by J^b Tonson. M.I 

2 1 nm told, that Horace ^rl of Orford has a collection of 
iBofim JHottljiy persons who never mid but one. 
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have been written." I asked if Biirnet had not given 
a good Life of Rochester. Johnson. '' We have a 
good Death: there is not much Life" I asked 
whether Prior's poems were to be printed entire; 
Johnson said, they were. I mentioned Lord Hailes's 
censure of Prior, in his Preface to a collection of 
" Sacred Poems," by various hands, published by him 
at Edinburgh a great many years ago, where he 
mentions '^ those impure tales which will be the 
eternal opprobrium of their ingenious authour." John- 
son. '^ Sir, Lord Hailes has forgot. There is nothing 
in Prior that will excite to lewdness. If Lord Hailes 
thinks there is, he must be more copibustible than 
other people." I instanced the tale of " Paulo Pur- 
ganti and his Wife." Johnson. " Sir, there is no- 
thing there, but that his wife wanted to be kissed, 
when poor Paulo was out of pocket. No, sir. Prior is 
a l^y's book. No lady is ashamed to have it stand- 
ing in her library." 

The hypochondriack disorder being mentioned. Dr. 
Johnson did not think it so common as I supposed. 
" Dr. Taylor (said he) is the same one day as an- 
other. Burke and Reynolds are the same. Beau- 
clerk, except when in pain, is the same. I am not 
so myself; but this I do not mention commonly." 

I complained of a wretched changeftilness, so that 
I could not preserve, for any long continuance, the 
same views of any thing. It was most comfortable to 
me to experience, in Dr. Johnson's company, a relief 
from this uneasiness. His steady vigorous mind held 
firm before me those objects which my own feeble and 
tremulous imagination frequently presented in such 
a wavering state, that my reason could not judge well 
of them. 

Dr. Johnson advised me to-day, to have as many 
books about me as I could ; that I might read w^Tt 
any subject upon which I had a desire iot \\v^Vx\3lcXas^^v 
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at the time. "What vou read then (said he), yo« 
will remember ; but if you have not a book imme- 
diately ready^ and the subject moulds in your mind, 
it is a chance if you have again a tlesire to study it." 
He added, " If a man never has an eager deaire for 
frnstructiofn, he ^ould prescribe a' task for himself. 
But it is better when a man reads from immediate in- 
clination." ' 

He repeated a good many lines of Horace's Odes, 
while we were in the chaise ; I remember particularly 
the Ode " Ekeujiigaces.** 

He said, the di^mte as to the comparati^ «3ccel- 
l&EHse of Homer or Virgil * was inaccurate. '* Wc 
aBust consider (said he) whether Homer, was not the 
^eatest |)oet, though Virgil may have produced i^e 
nnest poem.^ Virgil was indebted to Hon^r for tiie 
whole invention of the structure of an «ptck peetn, 
.and for many of his beauties." 

He told me, that Bacon was a favourite ^ut3iour 
with him ; but he had never read his worics till he 
was compiling the EngMsh Dictionary, in which, he 
mMs I might see Bacon very often ipioted. Mr. 
^ward recoHects bis having mentioned, that a Dic- 
tionaa^ of the English Language might be compiled 
from oacon's writings alome, and that he once had an 
intention of giving an edition of Bacon, at least of Kis 
English worif«, and writing the Life of that great 
msm^ ' Had he executed t^is intention, there can be no 

1 I am informed by Mr. Langton, that a great many years ago 
iie 'Was present when this question was agitatS between Th, John- 
win and Mr. Burke ; and, to use Johnson^s phrase, they '' ta&ed 
49ieir best ;** Johnson for Homer, Burke for VirgiL It may well 
be supposed to have been one of the ablest and most brilliant con- 
tests that ever was exhibited. How much must we r^et that it 
has not been preserved. 

2 [But where is the inaccuracy^ if the admirers of Homer con- 
tend, that he was iiot only prior to Virgil in point of tune, but 
#ii|iei«or in ^xoelietice ? J. JB.— *0. ] 
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doubt that he would haTe done it in a most nasterlj 
nanner. Mallet's Life of Bacon has no ineonsider« 
able merit as aft acute and elegant dissertation relative 
to its ssbject; but Mallet's mind wa9 not cos^re- 
hensire enough to- embrace the vast extent of Lord 
Veruhun's geniufi and research. Dr. Warburton there* 
fore observed^ with witty justness^ " that Malkt in 
bb Life of Bacon had forgotten tiiat he wa» a pjkiK 
losophep; and if he should write the Life of the Duln 
rf Marlborough^ which he had undertaken to da^ he 
weidd probably forget that he waa a GeneraL" 

Wi^ung to be satisfied what degree of truth there 
wi» in a story wkidi a friend of Jehnson^s and ouae 
had told me to his disadvantage^ I mentioAed it to 
him in direct terms ; and it was to this effect : that 
a gentleman wha had lived in great intimacy with 
hm> shewn lum much kindness^ and even relieved 
him from a spunging^house^ having afterwavda fidlen 
iDto bad circumstances^ was one day> whea Johnson 
was at duiner with him^ seized for debt^ and carried 
to priaM; that Jdinson sat still undisturbed and 
went on eating and drinking ; upon which the gei^ 
tleman^s sister^ who was present^ could not 8«i|^|Mresa 
her indignation: '^ What^ sir (said she)^ su*e you so 
unfeelkig^ as not even to offer to go to my brother in 
hta distress ; y<Hi who have been so much obliged to 
kim?" And that Johnson answered^ ^ Madaa^ I 
awe him no d[)ligation ; what he did for me he would 
have dane fer a dog." 

JohnsfjA assured me^ that the story was absolutely 
hke : but like a man conscious of being in the right, 
and desirous of completely vindicating himself from 
such a charge, he did not arrogantly rest on a mere 
denial, and on his general character, but proceeded 
thus :-^^' Sir, I was very intimate with that gentle* 
msan^ and was ence relieved by him from an arrest ; 
but I never was present when he was arrested^ «ft^r« 
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knew that he was arrested, and I believe he never was 
in difficulties after the time when he relieved me. I 
loved him much; yet, in talking of his general cha- 
racter, I may have said, though I do iKJt remember 
that I ever did say so, that as his generosity proceeded 
from no principle, but was a part of his profusion, he 
would do for a dog what he would do for a friend : 
but I never applied this remark to any particular in- 
stance, and certainly not to his kindness to me. If a 
profuse man, who does not value his money, and gives 
a large sum to a whore, gives half as much, or an 
equally large sum to relieve a friend^ it cannot be 
esteemed as virtue. This was all that I could say of 
that gentleman ; and, if said at all, it must have been 
said after his death. Sir, I would have gone to the 
world's end to relieve him. The remark about the 
dog, if made by me, was such a sally as n^ight escape 
one when painting a man highly." 

On Tuesday, September 23, Johnson was remark- 
ably cordial to me. It being necessary for me to 
return to Scotland soon, I had fixed on the next day 
for my setting out, and 1 felt a tender concern at the 
thought of parting with him. He had, at this time, 
frankly communicated to me many particulars, which 
are inserted in this work in their proper places ; and 
once, when I happened to inention that the expense 
of my jaunt would come to much more than 1 had 
computed, he said, " Why, sir, if the expense were 
to be an inconvenience, you would have reason to 
regret it: but, if you have had the money to spend, I 
know not that you could have purchased as much 
pleasure with it m any other way." 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson and 
I frequently talked with wonderful pleasure of mere 
trifles which had occurred in our tour to the He- 
brides ; for it had left a most agreeable and lasting 
impression i^n his mind. 
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He found fault with me for using the phrase to 
make money. '' Don't you see (said he) the impro-^ 
priety of it ? To make money is to coin it : you should 
say get money." The phrase, however, is, I think, 
pretty current. But Johnson was at all times jealous 
of infractions upon the genuine English Language, 
and prompt to repress colloquial barbarisms ; such as . 
pledging myself, for undertaking; line, for deparU 
ment, or branch, as, the civil line, the hanking line. 
He was particularly indignant against the almost 
universal use of the word idea in the sense of notion 
or opinion, when it is clear that idea can only signify 
something of which an image can be formed in the 
mind. We may have an idea or image of a mountain^ 
a tree, a building ; but we cannot surely have an idea 
or image of an argument or proposition. Yet we 
bear the sages of the law ^^aelivering their ideas 
upon the question under consideration ;" and the first 
speakers in parliament " entirely coinciding in the 
idea which has been ably stated by an honourable 
membe^ ;"— or " reprobating an idea unconstitutional^ 
and fraught with the most dangerous consequences 
to a great and free country." Johnson called this 
'^ modem cant/' 

I perceived that he pronounced the word heard, as 
if spelt with a double e, heerd, instead of sounding it 
herd, as is most usually done.* He said, his reason 
was, that if it were pronounced herd, there would be 
a single exception from the English pronunciation of 
the syllable ear, and he thought it better not to have 
that exception. 

He praised Grainger's ^^ Ode on Solitude," in Dods- 
ley's collection, and repeated, with great energy, the 
exordium : 

I [In the age of Queen Elizabeth this word was frequently 
written, as doubtless it was pronounced, hard, M..'\ 

VOL. IV. ¥. 
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^' O Solitude, romandck maid, 
WTiether by nodding towers you tread ; 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom. 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb ; 
Or dimb the Andes' difted side, 
Or by the NUe's coy source abide ; 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 
From Heda view the thawing deep ; 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble waste survey." 

observing, ^' This, sir, is very noble." 

In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and tw(p 
others, entertained themselves and the company with 
a great number of tunes on the fiddle. Johnson de- 
sired to have *' Let ambition fire thy mind" played 
over again, and appeared to give a patient attention 
to it ; though he owned to me that he was very in- 
sensible to the power of musick. I told him that it 
affected me to such a degree, as often to agitate my 
nerves painfully, producing in my mind alternate 
sensd,tions of pathetick dejection, so that I was ready 
to" shed tears; and of daring resolution, so that I was 

. . fticlined to rush into the thickest part of the battle. 
«*^ Sir (said he), I should never hear it, if it made me 
such a fool." • 

'Much of the eflect of musick, I am satisfied, is 
owing to the association of ideas. That air, which 
instantly and irresistibly excites in the Swiss, when 
•in a foreign land, the maladie du pats, has, I am told, 
no intrinsick power of sound. And I know from my 
own experience, that Scotch reels, though brisk, 
make me melancholy, because I used to hear them 
in my early years, at a time when Mr. Pitt called for 
soldiers " from the mountains of the north," and 

, .ntimbers of brave Highlanders were going abroad, 
pever to return. Whereas the airs in *^ The Beg- 
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gar's Opera/' many of which are very soft, never fail 
to render me gay, because they are associated with 
the warm sensations and high spirits of London.— 
This evening, whiJe some of the tunes of ordinary 
composition were played with no great skill, my 
frame was agitated, and I was conscious of a generous 
attachment to Dr. Johnson, as my preceptor and , 
friend, mixed with an affectimiate regret that he was 
an old man, whom I should probably lose in a short 
time. I thought I could defend him at the point of 
my sword. My reverence and affection for him were 
in full glow, t said to him, ^' My dear sir, we must 
meet every year, if you don't quarrel with me." 
Johnson. '* Nay, sir, you are more likely to quarrel 
with me, than I with you. My regard for you is 
greater almost than I have words to express ; but I 
do not choose to be always repeating it ; write it down 
in the first leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt 
of it again." 

I talked to hivfi of misery being " the doom of 
man/' in this life, as displayed in his '^ Vanity of 
Human Wishes." Yet I. observed that things were 
done upon the supposition of happiness ; grand houses 
were built, fine gardens were made, splendid places of 
publiek amusement were contrived^ and crowded with 
company. Johnson. ^' Alas, sir, these are all only 
struggles for happiness. When I first entered Rane- 
lagh, it gave an expansion and gay sensation to my 
mind, such as I never experienced any where else. 
But, as Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense 
army, and considered that not one of that great mul- 
titude would be alive a hundred years afterwards, so 
it went to my heart to consider that there was not 
one in all that brilliant circle, that was not afraid to 
go home and think ; but that the thoughts of each 
individual there would be distressing when alone." 
This reflection was experimentally just. T\\^1<^vdl^ 
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of languor/ which succeeds the animation of gaiety, 
is itself a very severe pain ; and when the mind is 
then vacant, a thousand disappointments and vexations 
rush in and excruciate. Will not many even of my 
fairest readers allow this to be true ? 

I suggested, that being in love, and flattered with 
hopes of success, or having some favourite scheme in 
view for the next day, might prevent that wretched- 
ness of which we had been talking. Johnson. '' Why, 
sir, it may sometimes be so as you suppose ; but my 
conclusion is in general but too true." 

While Johnson and I stood in cabA conference by 
ourselves in Dr. Taylor's garden, at a pretty late hour 
in a serene autumn night, looking up to the heavens, 
I directed the discourse to the subject of a future 
state. My friend was in a placid and most benignant 
frame of mind. " Sir (said he), I do not imagine 
that all things will be made clear to us immediately 
after death, but that the ways of Providence will be 
explained to us very gradually.^ I ventured to ask 
him whether^ although the words of some texts of 
Scripture seemed strong in support of the dreadftil 
doctrine of an eternity of punishment, we might 
not hope that the denunciation was figurative, and 
would not literally be executed. Johnson. " Sir, 
you are to consider the intention of punishment in a 
future state. We have no reason to be sure that we 
shall then be no longer liable to offend against God. 

• 1 Pope mentionSy 

<< Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy dhair.** 

3ut I recollect a couplet quite apposite to my subject in '' Virtue, 
an Ethidc Epistle,** a beautiful and instructive poem, by an 
anonjrmous writer, in 1758 ; who, treating of pleasure in excess, 
says, 

^< Till languor, suffering on the rack of bliss, 
Confess that man was never made for this.** 
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We do not know that, even the angels are quite in a 
state of security; nay we know that some of them 
have fallen. It may therefore^ perhaps, be necessary, 
in order to preserve both men and angels in a state 
of rectitude, that they should have continually before 
them the punishment of those who have deviated 
from it ; but we may hope that by some other means 
a fall from rectitude may be prevented. Some of the 
texts t)f Scripture upon this subject are, as you ob- 
%rve, indeed strong ; but they may admit of a miti- 
gated interpretation." He talked to me upon this 
awfiil and delicate question in a gentle tone,.and as if 
afraid to be decisive. 

After supper I accompanied him to his apartment 
and at my request he dictated to me an argument in 
£Etvour of the negro who was then claiming his liberty, 
in an action in the Court of Session in Scotland. He 
had always been very zealous against slavery in every 
form, in which I with all deference thougnt that he 
discovered " a zeal without knowledge." Upon one 
occasion, when in company with some very grave men 
at Oxford, his toast was, " Here's to the next in- 
surrection of Uie negroes in the West Indies." His 
violent prejudice against our West Indian and Ame- 
rican settlers appeai*ed whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity. Towards the conclusion of his '* Taxation no 
Tyranny," he says, " how is it that we hear the 
londestyelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes?" 
and in his conversation' with Mr. Wilkes ^ he asked, 
*' Where did Beckford and Trecothick learn English?" 
That Trecothick could both speak and write good 
English is well known. I myself was favoured with 
his correspondence concerning the brave Corsicans. 
And that Beckford could speak it with a spirit of 
honest resolution even to his Majesty, as his " faith** 

1 See VoL III. p, 268. 
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ftil Lord-Mayor of London/^ is commemorated by the 
noble monument erected to him in Guildhall. 

The argument dictated by Dr. Johnson was as 
follows : 

" It must be agreed that in most ages many coun-^ 
tries have had part of their inhabitants in a state of 
slavery; yet it may be doubted whether slavery can 
ever be supposed the natural condition of man. It is 
impossible not to conceive that men in their original 
state were equal ; and very difficult to imagine how 
one would be subjected to another but by violent 
compulsion. An individual may, indeed, forfeit his 
liberty by a crime; but he cannot by that crime for-, 
feit the liberty of his children. What is true of a 
criminal seems true likewise of a captive. A man 
may accept life from a conquering enemy on condition 
of perpetual servitude ; but it is very doubtful whether 
he can entail that servitude on his descendants ; for 
no man can stipulate without commission for another. 
The condition which he himself accepts, his son or 
grandson perhaps would have rejected. If we should 
admit, what perhaps may with more reason be denied, 
that there are certain relations between man and roan 
which may make slavery necessary and just, yet it 
can never be proved that he who is now suing for his 
ft'eedom ever stood in any of those relations. He is 
certainly subject by no law, but that of violence, to 
his present master; who pretends no claim to his 
obedience, but that he bought him from a merchant 
of slaves, whose right to sell him never was examined. 
It is said that according to the constitutions of Ja- 
maica he was legally enslaved; these constitutions 
are merely positive; and apparently injurious to the 
rigbts of mankind, because whoever is exposed to sale 
is condemned to. slavery without appeal ; W whatever 
fraud or violence he might have been originaJlybrought 
i*to the merchant's power. In our own time Princes 
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have been sold, by wretches to whose care they were 
entrusted, that they might have an European edu- 
cation ; but when once they were brought to a market 
in the plantations, little m ould avail either their dig- 
nity or their wrongs. The laws of Jamaica afford a 
Negro no redress. His colour is considered as a suf- 
ficient testimony against him. It is to be lamented 
that moral right should ever give way to political 
convenience. But if temptations of interest are some- 
times too strong for human virtue, let us at least 
retain a virtue where there is no temptation to quit 
it. In the present case there is apparent right on 
one side, and no convenience on the other. In- 
habitants of this island ~ can neither gain riches, nor 
power by taking away the liberty of any part of the 
nmnan species. The sum of the argument is this :>— 
No man is by nature the property of another : The 
defendant is, therefore, by nature free : The rights of 
nature nuist be some way forfeited before they can be 
justly taken away : That the defendant has by any 
act rorfeited the rights of nature we re([uire to be 
proved; and if no proof of such forfeiture can be 
given, we doubt not but the justice of the court will 
declare him free." 

I record Dr. Johnson's argument fairly upon this 
particular case ; where, perhaps, he was in the right. 
But I beg leave to enter my most solemn protest ' 
against his general doctrine with respect to the Slave 
Trade* For I will resolutely say — that his unfavour- 
able notion of it was owing to prejudice, and imperfect 
6r false information. The wild and dangerous attempt 
which has for some time been persisted in to obtain an 
act of our Legislature, to abolish so very important 
and necessary a branch of commercial interest, must 
have been a*ushed at once, had not the insignificance 
of the zealots who vainly took the lead, in \t, m'adkfi XNx^i^ 
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vast body of Planters^ Merchants, and others, whose 
immense properties are involved in that trade, reason- 
ably enough suppose that there could be no danger. 
The encouragement which the attempt has received 
excites my wonder and indignation ; and though some 
men of superiour abilities have supported it — ^whether 
from a love of temporary popularity, when prosperous, 
or a love of general mischief when desperate, — my 
opinion is unshaken. To abolish a status, which in 
all ages God has sanctioned, and man has continued, 
would not only be robbery to an inniunerable class of 
our fellow-subjects; but it would be extreme cruelty 
to the African Savages, a portion of whom it saves 
from massacre, or intolerable bondage in their own 
country, and introduces into a much happier state of 
life ; especially now when their passage to the West 
Indies and their treatment there is humanely regu- 
lated. To abolish that trade would be to 

" shut the gates of mercy on mankind.** 

Whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning 
it. The House of Lords is wise and independent : 

IntaminatU fulget honoribiu ; 
Nee sumit autponit secures 
ArbttHo popularis aurce, 

I have read, conversed, and thought much upon the 
^subject, and would recommend to all who are capable 
of conviction, an excellent Tract by my learned and 
ingenious friend John Ranby, Esq. entitled ^^ Doubts 
on.the Abolition of the Slave Trade." To Mr. Ranby's 
'' Doubts," I will apply Lord Chancellor Hardwicke*8 
expression in praise of a Scotch Law Book, called 
*' Dirleton's Doubts;" ^' his Doubts (said his Lord- 
ship), are better than most people*s Certainties" 

When I said now to Johnson, that I was afraid I 
kept 'him too late up, " No, sir (said he), I don't 
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care thoagb I sit all night with you." This was 
an animated speech from a man in his sixty-ninth 
year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him as I 
ought to have been^ I know not but this vigil might 
have been fulfilled ; but I unluckily entered upon the 
controversy concerning the right of Great Britain to 
tax America, and attempted to argue in favour of our 
fellow-subjects on the other side of the Atlantidc. I 
insisted that America might be very well governed, 
and made to yield sufficient revenue by the means d 
influence, as exemplified in Ireland, while the people 
might be pleased with the imagination of their par- 
ticipating of the British constitution, by having a 
body of representatives, without whose consent money 
could not be exacted from them. Johnson could not 
bear my thus opposing his avowed opinion, which he 
had exerted himself with an extreme degree of heat to 
enforce ; and the violent agitation into which he was 
thrown, while answering, or rather reprimanding me, 
alarmed me so, that I heartily repented of my having 
unthinkingly introduced the subject. I myself, how- 
ever, grew warm, and the change was great, from the 
calm state of philosophical discussion in which we 
had a little before been pleasingly employed. 

I talked of the corruption of the British parlia* 
ment, in which I alleged that any question, how.< 
ever unreasonable or unjust, might be carried by a 
venal majority; and I spoke with high admiration of 
the Roman Senate, as if composed of men sincerely 
desirous to i»solve what they should think best for 
their country. My friend would allow no such cha^- 
racter to the Roman Senate ; and he maintained that 
the British Parliament was not corrupt, and that 
there was no occasion to corrupt its members ; assert- 
ing, that there was hardly ever any question of great 
/importaxice before Parliament, any questifin m v)\a.^ 
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a man might not very well vote either upon one side or 
the other. He said there had been none in his time 
except that respecting America. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which was pro- 
duced by my want of caution ; and he was not then 
in the humour to slide into easy and cheerful talk. 
It therefore so happened^ that we were after an hour 
or two very willing to separate and go to bed. 

On Wednesday, September 24, I went into Dr. 
Johnson's room before ne got up, and finding that the 
storm of the preceding night was quite laid, I sat 
down upon his bed-side, and he talked with as much 
readiness and good humour as ever. He recommended 
to me to plant a considerable part of a large moorish 
farm which I had purchased, and he made several 
calculations of the expense and profit ; for he delighted 
in exercising his mind on the science of numbers. 
He pressed upon me the importance of planting at 
the nrst in a very sufficient manner, quoting the say- 
ing ^^ In hello non licet bis errare:** and adding, 
*' this is equally true in planting." 

I spoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor*s hospitality; 
afid as evidence that it was not on account of his good 
table alone that Johnson visited him often, I men- 
tioned a little anecdote which had escaped my friend's 
recollection, and at hearing which repeated, he smiled. 
One evening, when I was sitting with him, Frank 
delivered this message ; " Sir, Dr. Taylor sends his 
'compliments to you, and begs you will dine with him 
to-morrow. He has got a hare." — *' My compli- 
ments (said Johnson), and FU dine with him — ^hare 
or rabbit." 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my journey 
northwards. I took my post-chaise from tne Green 
Man, a very good inn at Ashbourne, the mistress of 
which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, courtesyin^ very 
low, presented me with an engraving of the sign of 
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her house ; to which she had subjoined^ in her own 
hand-writings an address in such singular simplicity 
of style, that I have preserved it pasted upon one of 
the boards of my original Joumsd at this time, and 
shall here insert it for the amusement of my readers : 

^' M. Killingley's duty 'waits upon Mr. Boswell, 
is exceedingly obliged to him for thisfovour; tuhen' 
ev)er he comes thiswujuu hopes for a continuance of the 
same. Would Mr. Bo^well name the house to his ex^ 
tensive acquaintance, it ^vould be a singular fovour 
conferred on one who has it not in her power to make 
any other return tut her most grateful thanks, and 
sincerest prayers for his happiness in time, and in a 
blessed eternity. 

" Tuesday morn.*' 

From this meeting at Ashbourne I derived a con- 
siderable accession to my Johnsonian store. I com- 
municated my original Journal to Sir William Forbes, 
.in whom I have always placed deserved confidence ; 
and what he wrote to me concerning it is so much to 
my credit as the biographer of Johnson, that my 
readers will, I hope, grant me their indulgence for 
here inserting it : " It is not once or twice going 
over it (says Sir William), that will satisfy me ; for 
I find in it a high degree of instruction as well as 
entertainment ; and I derive more benefit from Dr. 
Johnson's admirable discussions than I should be able 
to draw from his personal conversation; for, I sup- 
pose there is not a man in the world to whom he dis- 
closes his sentiments so freely as to yourself." 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which oc- 
curred at £densor-inn, close by Chatsworth, to survey 
the magnificence of which I had gone a considerable 
way out of my road to Scotland. The inn was then 
kept by a very jolly landlord, whose name, I think, 
was /Malton. He happened to mention t\\a\, " X^cve^ 
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celebrated Dr. Johnson had been in Iiis house/' I 
inquired who this Dr. Johnson was^ that I might 
hear my host'^ notion of him. '' Sir (said he), John- 
son, the great writer; Oddity, as they call him. 
He*8 the greatest writer in England ; he writes for 
the ministry; he has a correspondence abroad, and 
lets them know what's going on." ' 

My friend, who had* a thorough dependence upon 
the authenticity of my relation without any embellish' 
ment, as falsehood or fiction is too gently called, 
laughed a good deal at this representation of himself. 

^^ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
'< 41T DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Sept 29, 1777. 

'^ By the first post I inform you of my safe ar- 
rival at my own house, and that I had the comfort of 
finding my wife and children all in good health. 

*' When I look back upon our late interview, it 
appears to me to have answered expectation better 
tnan almost any scheme of happiness that I ever put 
in execution. My Journal is stored with wisdom and 
wit ; and my memory is filled with the recollection 
of lively and afiectionate feelings, which bow, I think, 
yield me more satisfaction than at the time when 
they were first excited. I have experienced this upon 
other occasions. I shall be obliged to you if you will 
explain it to me ; for it seems wonderful that pleasure 
should be more vivid at a distance* than when near. 
I wish you may find yourself in a humour to do me 
this favour; but I flatter myself with no strong hope 
of it; for I have observed, that unless upon very 
serious occasions, your letters to me are not ans'viers 
. to those which I jvrite." 

[[I then expressed much uneasiness that I had men- 
tioned to him .the name of the gentleman who had 
told me the story so much to his disadvantage, the 
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truth of which he had coinj)lctely refuted ; fur tliat 
my haying done so might be interpreted as a breach 
of confidence^ and offend one whose society I valued : 
— ^therefore earnestly requesting that no notice might 
be taken of it to any body till I should be in London, 
and have an opportunity to talk it over with the gen- 
tleman.^ 

'^TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
^^ DEAR SIR^ 

'* You will wonder, or you have wondered, why 
no letter has come from me. What you wrote at your 
return, had in it such a strain of cowardly caution as 
gave me no pleasure. I could not well do what 

fou wished ; 1 had no need te vex you with a refusal, 
hare seen Mr. ^ and as to him have set all 

right, without any inconvenience, so far as I know, to 
you. Mrs. Thrale had forgot the stery. You may 
now be at ease. 

'' And at ease I certainly wish you, for the kind- 
ness that you showed in coming so long a journey to 
see me. It was pity to keep you^so long in pain, but, 
upon reviewing the matter, I do not see what I could 
have done better than I did. 

'^ I hope you found at your return my dear enemy 
and all her little people quite well, and had no reason 
to repent of your journey. I think on it with great 
.gratitude. 

'' I was not well when you left me at the Doctor's, 
and I grew worse ; yet 1 staid on, and at Lichfield 
*was very ill. Travelling, however, did not make me 
worse ; and when I came to London, I complied with 
a summons to go to Brighthelmstone, where I saw 
Beauclerk, and staid three days. 

" Our Club has recommenced last Friday, but I 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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was not there. Langton has another wench/ Mrs* 
Thrale is in hopes of a young brewer. They got by 
their trade last year a very large sum, and their ex- 
penses are proportionate. 

^' Mrs. Williams's health is very bad. And I have 
had for some time a very difficult and laborious re- 
spiration; but I am better by purges, abstinence, 
and other methods. I am yet, however, much behind* 
hand in my health and rest. 

^^ Dr. Blair*s sermons are now universally com- 
mended ; but let him think that I had the honour of 
first finding and first praising his excellencies. I 
did not stay to add my voice to that of the publick. 

" My dear friend, let me thank you once more for 
your visit ; you did me great honour, and I hope met 
with nothing that displeased you. I staid long at 
Ashbourne, not much pleased, yet awkward at de- 
parting. I then went to Lichfield, where I found my 
friend at Stow-hill * very dangerously diseased. Such 
is life. Let us try to pass it well, whatever it be, for 
there is surely somethmg beyond it. 

'^ Well, now, I hope all is well. Write as soon as 
you can, to, dear sir, 

" Your afiectionate servant, 
" London, Nov. 29, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

" TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
" MY DEAR SIR, « Edinburgh, Nov. 29, 1777. 

" This day's post has at length relieved me from 
much uneasiness, by bringing me a letter from you. 
I was, indeed, doubly uneasy; — on my own account 
and yours. I was very anxious to be secured against 
any bad consequences from my imprudence in men- 

1 A daughter bom to him. 2 Mrs. Aston. 
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tioning the geDtleman's name who had told me a 
story to your disadvantage ; and as I could hardly 
suppose it possible^ that you would delay so long to 
make me easy^ unless you were ill^ I was not a little 
apprehensive about you. You must not be offended 
when I venture to tell you that you appear to me to 
have been too rigid upon this occasion. The ' cowardly 
caution tohich gave you no pleasure,' was suggested 
to me by a friend here^ to whom I menttoned the 
strange story and the detection of its felsity^ as an 
instance how one may be deottved by what is ap- 
parently very good autnortty. But^ as I am still per- 
suaded^ that 4UI J might nave obtained the truth, 
witbjgMjK'jIBentioning the gentleman's name, it was . 
jRnmg m me to do it, I cannot see that you are just 
in blaming my caution. But if you were ever so just 
in your disapprobation, might you not have dealt 
more tenderly with me ? 

'' I went to Auchinleck about the middle of Oc- 
tober, and passed some time with my father very com- 
fortably. 

'' I am engaged in a criminal prosecution against 
a country schoolmaster, for indecent behaviour to 
his female scholars. There is no statute against such 
abominable conduct ; but it is punishable at common 
law. I shall be obliged to you for your assistance in 
this extraordinary trial. I ever am, my dear sir, 

'* Your faithful humble servant, 

'" James Bos well." 

About this time I wrote to Johnson, giving him an 
account of the decision of the Negro cause, by the 
court of Session, which by those who hold even the 
mildest and best regulated slavery in abomination, (of. 
which number I do not hesitate to declare that I am 
none), should be remembered with high les^cX., ^sA 
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to the credit of Scotland ; for it went upon a muck 
broader ground than the case of Somerset, which was 
decided in England; > being truly the general question^ 
whether a perpetual obligation of service to one 
master in any mode should be sanctioned by the law 
of a free country. A negro, then called Joseph 
Knight, a native of Africa, having been brought 
to Jamaica in the usual course of the slave trade, and 
purchased by a Scotch gentleman in that island, had 
attended his master to Scotland, where it was of- 
^ciously suggested to him that he would be found en- 
titled to his liberty without any limitation. He ac- 
cordingly brought his action, in the course of which 
the advocates on both sides did themselves- great 
honour. Mr. Maclaurin has had the praise of John- 
son, for his argument^ in favour of the negro, and 
Mr. Macconochie distinguished himself oh the same 
side, by his ingenuity and extraordinary research. 
Mr. Cullen, on the part of the master, discovered 
good information and sound reasoning ; in which he 
was well supported by Mr. James Ferguson, re- 
markable for a manly understanding, and a knowledge 
both of books and of the world. But I cannot too 
highly praise the speech which Mr. Henry Dundas 
generously contributed to the cause of the sooty 
stranger. Mr. Dundas's Scottish accent, which has 
been so often in vain obtruded as an objection to his 



. 1 See State Trials, VoL XI. p. 339, and Mr. Haignlve*s ar- 
gament 

2 The motto to it was happily chosen : 

^^ Qmmvis ille nigcr^ quamvU tu candidus essesJ** 

I eannot avoid mendoning a circumstance no less strange than 
tarue, that a brother Advocate in considerable practice, but of 
whom it certainly cannot be said, Jngenuas didicitJldeUter artety 
asked Mr. Macfaurin, with a face g( flippant assurance, '^ Are 
these words your own ?" 
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powerful abilities in parliament^ was no disadvantage 
to him in his own country'. And I do declare, that 
upon this memorable question he impressed me, and 
I believe all his audience, with such feelings as were 
produced by some of the most eminent orations of 
antiquity. This testimony I liberally give to the ex- 
cellence of an old friend, with whom it has been my 
lot to differ very widely upon many political topicks ; 
yet I persuade myself without malice. A great ma- 
jority of the Lords of Session decided for the negro. 
But four of their number, the Lord President, Lord 
Elliock, Lord Monboddo, and Lord Covington, re- 
solutely maintained the lawfulness of a status, which 
has been acknowledged in all ages and countries, and 
that when freedom flourished, as in old Greece and 
Rome. 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
*^DEAR SIR, 

^' This is the time of the year in which all ex- 
press their good wishes to their friends, and I send 
mine to you and your family. May your lives be 
long, happy, and good! I have been much out of 
order, but, I hope, do not grow worse. 

^^ The crime of the schoolmaster whom you are 
engaged to prosecute is very great, and may be sus- 
pected to be too common. In our law it would be a 
breach of the peace and a misdemeanour : that is, a 
kind of indefinite crime, not capital, but punishable 
at the discretion of the Court. You cannot want 
matter : all that needs to be said will easily occur. 

^^ Mr. Shaw, the authour of the Gaelick Grammar, 
desires me to make a request for him to Lord Eglin- 
toune, that he may be appointed Chaplain to one of 
the new-raised regiments. 

" All our friends are as they were ; Vitt\e\i«ks\v«^- 

¥ S 
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peued to them of either good or bad. Mrs. Thrale 
ran a great black hair-dressing pin into her eye ; but 
by great evacuation she kept it from inflaming, and 
it is almost well. Miss Reynolds has been out o£ 
order, but is better. Mrs. Williams is in a very 
poor state of health. 

^^If I should write on, I should, perhaps, write 
only complaints, and therefore I will content myself 
with telling you, that I love to think on you, and to 
kear from you ; and that I am, dear sir, 

" Yours faithfully, 
** December 27, 1777- "" Sam. Johnson.'* 

'< TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
*' DEAR SIR, " Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1778. 

'^YouR congratulations upon a^new year are 
mixed with complaint: mine must be so too. My 
wife has for some time been very ill, having been 
confined to the house these three months by a se- 
vere cold, attended with alarming symptoms. 

[[Here I gave a particular account of the distress 

which the person, upon every account most dear to 

me, suflTered; and of the dismal state of apprehension 

in which I now was : adding that I never stood more 

, in need of his consoling philosophy.] 

'' Did you ever look at a book written by Wilson, 
a Scotchman, under the Latin name of Volusenus, ac^ 
cording to the custom of literary men at a certain 

rTiod ? It is entitled ' De Animi Tranquillitate.* 
earnestly desire tranquillity. Bona res quies; but 
I fear I shall never attain it : for, when unoccupied, 
I grow gloomy, and occupation agitates me to fever- 
ishness. 



<e 



I am, dear sir, 
'^ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

*' James Boswell." 
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*' TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

'' To a letter so interesting as your last, it is 
proper to return some answer, however little I may 
It^ disposed to write. 

*' Your alarm at your lady's illness was reasonable, 
and not disproportionate to the appearance of the 
disorder. I hope your physical friend's conjecture is 
now verified, and all fear of a consumption at an end : 
a little care and exercise will then restore her. 
London is a good air for ladies ; and if you bring her 
hither, I will do for her what she did for me — I will 
retire from my apartments for her accommodation. 
Behave kindly to her, and keep her cheerful. 

*' You always seem to call for tenderness. Eoiow 
then, that in the first month of the present year I 
very highly esteem and very cordially love you. I 
hope to tell you this at the beginning of every year 
as long as we live ; and why should we trouble our- 
selves to teU or hear it oftener ? 

'' Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, that I 
wish them, as well as their parents, many happy 
years. 

" You have ended the negro's cause much to my 
mind. Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord Hailes were 
on the side of liberty. Lord Hailes's name re- 
|Nroaches me; but if he saw my languid neglect of 
my own affairs,^ he would rather pity than resent my 
neglect of his. I -hope to mend, ut et mihi vivam et 
amicis, I am, dear sir, 

'^ Yours affectionately, 
.** January 24, 1778." ^^ Sam. Johnson. 
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My service to my fellow-traveller, Joseph. 
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Johnson maintained a long and intimate' friend- 
ship with Mr. Welch, who succeeded the celebrated 
Henry Fielding as one of his Majesty's Justices of 
the Peace for Westminster ; kept a regular office for 
the police of that great district ; and discharged his 
important trust, for many years, faithfully and ably. 
Johnson, who had an eager and unceasing curiosity to 
know human life in all its variety, told me, that he 
attended Mr. Welch in his oliee for a whole winter, 
to hear the examinations of the culprits ; but that he 
found an almost uniform tenor of misfortune, wretch- 
edness, and profligacy- Mr. Welch's health being 
impaired, he was advised to try the eflfect of a warm 
climate ; and Johnson, by his interest with Mr. Cha- 
mier, procured him leave of absence to go to Italy, 
and a promise that the pension or salary of two hun- 
dred pounds a vear^ which Government allowed him, 
should not be discontinued. Mr. Welch accordingly 
went abroad, accompanied by his daughter Anne, a 
young lady of uncommon talents and literature. 
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TO SAUNDERS WELCH, ESQ. AT THE ENGLISH 



COFFEE-HOUSE, ROME. 



" DEAR SIR, 



■ cc 



To have suflfered one of my best and dearest 
friends to pass almost two years in foreign countries 
without a letter, has a very shameful appearance of 
inattention. But the truth is, that there was no 
particular time in which I had any thing particular 
to say ; and general expressions of good will, I hope, 
our long friendship is grown too solid to want. 

'' Of publick affairs you have information from the 
news-papers wherever you go, for the English keep 
no secret ; and bf other things, Mrs. Nollekens in- 
forms you. Mj intelligence could therefore be of 
no use ; and Miss Nancy's letters made it unneces- 
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sary to write to you for information : I was likewise 
for some time out of humour^ to find that motion^ 
and nearer approaches to the sun^ did not restore 
your health so fast as I expected. Of your health, 
the accounts have lately been more pleasing; and I 
have the gratification 01 imaging to myself a length, 
of years which I hope you have gained^ and of which 
the'enjoyment. will be improved by a vast accession 
of images and observations which your journeys and 
various residence have enabled you to make and accu-i 
mulate. You have travelled with this felicity, al- 
most peculiar to yourself, that your companion is 
not to part from you at your journey's end ; but you 
areto live on together, to help ealch other's recol- 
lection, and to supply each other's omissions. The . 
world has few greater pleasures than that which two 
friends enjoy, in tracing back, at some distant time, 
those transactions and events through which they 
have passed together. One of the old man's miseries 
is, that . he pumot easily find a companion able to 
partake with him of the past. You and your fellow- 
traveller have this comfort in store, that your con- 
versation will be not easily exhausted; one will al- 
ways be glad to say what the other will always be 
willing to hear. 

^' That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your 
health must have your constant attention. I sup- 
pose you propose to return this year. There is no 
need of haste : do not come hither before the height 
of summer, that you may &11 gradually into the in- 
conveniences of your native clime. July seems to 
be the proper month. August and September will 
prepare you for the winter. After having travelled 
80 &r to find health, you must take care liot to lose i( 
at home ;' and I hope a little care will efi^fectually pre- 
serve it. 

^'Miss ^ancy has doubtless kept a cou€X?i»X ^scA 
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copious journal. She must not expect to be welcome 
when she returns, without a great mass of information. 
Let her review her journal often, and set down what 
she finds herself to have omitted, that she may trust 
to memory as little as possible, for memory is soon 
confused by a quick succession of things ; and she 
will grow every day less confident of the truth of her 
own narratives, unless she can recur to some written 
memorials. If she has satisfied herself with hints, 
instead of full representations, let her supply the de- 
ficiencies now while her memory is yet fresh, and 
while her father's memory may help her. If she ob- 
serves this direction, she will not have travelled in 
vain ; fer she will bring home a book with which *she 
may entertain herself to the end of life. If it wei^ 
not now too late, I would advise her to note the im- 
pression which the first sight of any thing new and 
wonderful made upon her mind. Let hat mam seit 
her thoughts Aamu j» dbe 43Hl leoollect them ; for 
f&Bit imik/Bf WBKf ulready be, they will grow every 
day fainter. 

'^ Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably 
when I imagine that you may wish to know some- 
thing of me. I can gratify your benevolence with no 
account of health. The hand of time, or of disease, 
is very heavy upon me. I pass restless and uneasy 
nights, harassea with convulsions of my breast, and 
flatulencies at my stomach ; and restless nights make 
heavy days. But nothing will be mended by com- 
plaints, and therefore I will make an end. When we 
meet, we will try to forget our cares and our ma- 
ladies, and contribute, as we can, to the cheeriiilness 
of each other. If I had gone with you, I believe I 
should have been better ; but I do not know that it 
was in my power. I am, dear sir, 

'^ Your most humble servant, 
" Feb. 3, 1778." " Sam. Johnson." 
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This letter, while it gives admirable advice how to 
travel to the best advantage^ and will therefore be of 
very general use, is another eminent proof of John- 
son's warm and affectionate heart. ^ 



'' TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

" MY DKAa SIR, "Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1778. 

" Why I have delayed, for near a month, to 
thank you for your last affectionate letter, I cannot 
say; for my mind has been in better health these 
three weeks than for some years past. I believe I 
have evaded till I could send you a copy of Lord 
Hailes*s opinion on the negro's cause, which he 
wishes you to read, and correct any errours that 
there may be in the language; for (says he), 'we 
live in a critical, though not a learned age; and I 
seek to screen myself under the shield of Ajax.* I 
communicated to him your apology for keeping the 
sheets of his 'Annals' so long. He says, 'I am 
sorry to see that Dr. Johnson is in a state of languor. 
Why should a sober Christian, neither an enthusiast 
nor a fanatick, be very merry or very sad ?* I envy 
Lis Lordship's comfortable constitution ; but well do 
I know that languor and dejection will afflict the 
best, howeyer excellent their principles. I am in 
possession of Lord Hailes's opinion in his own hand- 
writing, and have had it for some time. My excuse 
then for procrastination must be, that I wanted to 

1 The friendship between Mr. Welch and him was unbroken. 
Mr. Welch died not many months before him, and bequeathed 
him five guineas for a ring, which Johnson received with tender- 
ness, as a kind memorial. His regard was constant for his friend 
Mr. Welch's daughters ; of whom, Jane is married to Mr. Nolle- 
kens the statuary, whose merit is too well known \o x«c^\x^ w^ 
praise from me. 
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have it copied ; and I have now put that off so long, 
that it will be better to bring it me than send it, as 
I shall probably get you to look at it sooner, when I 
solicit you in person. 

^^My wife, who is, I thank God, a good deal 
better, is much obliged to you for youi* very polite 

, and courteous offer of your apartment : but, if she 
goes to London, it will be best for her to have lodgings 
in the more airy vicinity of Hyde- Park. I, however, 
doubt much if I shall be able to prevail with her to 

^ accompany me to the metropolis ; for she is so dif- 
ferent from you and me, that she dislikes travelling ; 
and she is so anxious about her children, that she 
thinks she should be unhappy if at a distance from 
them. She therefore wishes rather to go to some 
country place in Scotluid, where she can have them 
with her. 

'^ I purpose being in London about the 20th of 
next month, as I think it creditable to appear in the 

. House of Lords as one of Douglas's Counsel, in the 
great and last competition between Duke Hamilton 

and him. 

****** 

'^ I am sorry poor Mrs. Williams is so ill : though 
her temper is unpleasant, she has always been polite 
and obliging to me. I wish many happy years to 
good Mr. Levett, who I suppose holds his usual 
place at your breaJ^fast- table. » 

*' I ever am, my dear sir, 
*' Your affectionate humble servant, 

^' James Boswell.'* 

1 Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, humorously observed, 
that Levett used to breakfast on the cru^t of a roll, which Johnson, 
after tearing out the crum for himself, threw to his humble 
friend. ^ 

[Perhaps the word threw is here too strong. Dr. Johnson never 
treated Levett with contempt ; it is clear indeed from various dr- 
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TO THE SAME. 
« MY DEAE SIR, " Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1778. 

'* You are at present busy amongst the English 
poets^ preparing, for the public instruction and en- 
tertainment. Prefaces, biographical and critical. It 
will not, therefore, be out of season to appeal to you 
far the decision of a controversy which has arisen 
between a lady and me concerning a passage in 
Pamell. That poet tells us, that his Hermit quitted 
his cell 

' to know the wotld by sight, 



To find if ieoks or twaitu report it rig^t ; 
(For yet by rwaim alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wand'iing o'er the nightly dew.)' 

I maintain, that there is an inconsistency here ;- for 
as the Hermit's notions of the world were formed 
from the reports both of books and stvains, he could 
not justly be said to know by stoains alone. Be 
pleased to judge between us^ and let us have yoUr 
reasons. ^ 

*^What' do you say to ' Taxation no Tyranny^ 
now, afiter.Lord North's declaration, or confession, 
or whatever else his conciliatory, speech should be 
called? I never differed from you m politicks but 
upon two points, — ^the Middlesex Election, and the 
Taxation of the Americans by the British Houses of 
Representatives, There is a charm in the word Par" 
liament, so I avoid it. As I am a steady and a warm 



comstances, that he had great kindness for him. I have often seen 
Johnson at breakfast,, accompanied, or rather attended, by Levett, 
who had always the management of the tea-kettle. M.] 

1 [S^ this subject discussed in a subsequent page, under 
May 3, 1779. M.] 

VOL. IV. G 
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Tory, I regret that the King does not see' it to be 
better for him to receive constitutional supplies from 
bis American subjects by the voice of their own 
assemblies, where his Royal Person is represented, 
than through the medium of his British subjects. I 
am persuaded that the power of the Crown, which 
I wish to increase, would be greater when in contact 
with all its dominions, than if ' the rays of regal 
bounty'* were 'to shine* upon America, through that 
dense and troubled body, a modem British Parliament. 
But, enough of this subject ; for your angry voice at 
Ashbourne upon it, still sounds awful ' in my mind's 
ears' I ever am, my dear sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell." 



TO THE SAME. 
'^ iiY ni^AM, SIR, «( Edinburgh, March 12, 1778- 

" The alarm of your late illness distressed me 
but a few hours ; for on the evening of the day that 
it reached jne, I found it contradicted in ' The 
London Chronicle,' which I could depend upon as 
authentick concerning you, Mr. Strahan being the 
printer of it. I did not see the paper in which ' the 
approaching extinction of a bright luminary' was an- 
nounced. Sir William Forbes told me of it; and 
he says he saw me so uneasy, that he did not give 
me the report in such strong terms as he read it. 
He afterwards sent me a letter from Mr. Langton to 
him, which relieved me much. I am, however, not 
quite easy, as I have not heard from you ; and now 
I shall not have that comfort before I see you, for I 

1 Alluding to a line in his «< Vanihr of Human Wishes,** de- 
scribing Caidmal Wolsey in his state ra elevation: 

" Throuj^h him the rays of regal bounty shine." 
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set out for London to-morrow before the post comes 
ill. I hope to be with you on Wednesday morning; 
and I ever am, with the highest veneration, my dear 
sir, your most obliged, faithful, and affectionate, 

*' Humble servant, 

'^ James Boswell." 

On Wednesday, March 18, I arrived in London, 
and was informed by good Mr. Francis, that his 
master was better, and was gone to Mr. Thrale^s at 
Streatham, to which place I wrote to him, begging to 
know when he would be in town. He was not ex- 
pected for some time ; but next day having called on 
Dr. Taylor, in Dean's-yard, Westminster, I found 
him there, and was told he had come to town for a 
few hours. He met me with his usual kindness, but 
instantly returned to the writing of something on 
which he was employed when I came in, and on 
which he seemed much intent. Finding him thus 
engaged, I made my visit very short, and had no 
more of his conversation^, ezo^ Im espnmng a 
-aerimii regret tint a friend of ours was living at too 
.much expense, considering how poor an appearance 
he inade : " If (said he) a man has splendour from 
his expense, if he spends his money m pride or in 
pleasure, he has value : but if he lets others spend it 
for him, which is most commonly the case, he has no 
advantage from it.*' 

On Friday, March 20, I found him at his own 
house, sitting with Mrs. Williams, and was informed 
that the room formerly allotted to me was now appro- 
priated to a charitable purpose ; Mrs. Desmoulins, * 
and I think her daughter, and a Miss Carmichael, 
being all lodged in it. Such was his humanity, 

1 Daughter of Dr. Swinfen, Johnson^s godfather, and widow of 
Mr. Desmoulins, a wridng-master. 
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and such his generosity^ that Mrs. Desmoulins 
herself told me, he allowed her half-a-guiQea a week. 
Let it be remembered, that this was above a twelfth 
part of his pension. ' 

His liberality, indeed, was at all periods of his life 
Very remarkable. Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, at 
whose father's house Johnson had in his early years 
been kindly received, told me, that when he was a 
boy at the Charter-house, his father wrote to him to 
go and pay a visit to Mr. Samuel Johnson, which he 
accordingly did, and found, him in an upper room, 
of poor appearance. Johnson received nim with 
much courteousness, and talked a great deal to him, 
as to a school-boy, of the course of his education, and 
other particulars. When he afterwards came to 
know and understand the high character of this 
great man, he recollected his condescension with 
wonder. He added, that when he was going away, 
Mr* Johnson presented him with half-a^suinea ; and 
this, said Mr. Howard, was at a time when he pro- 
bably had not another. 

We retired from Mrs. Williams to another room, 
Tom Davies soon after joined us. He had now un- 
fortunately failed in his circuml^tances, and was much 
indebted to Dr. Johnson's Jdndness for obtaining for 
him many alleviations of his distress. After he went 
away, Johnson blamed his folly in quitting the stage, 
by which he and his wife got five hundred pounds a 
year. I said, I believed it was owing to Churchill's 
attack upon him. 



'^ He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone.*' 

Johnson. '^ I believe so too, sir. But what a 
man is he, who is to be driven from the stage by a 
line? Another line would have driven him from his 
shop." 
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I told him that I was engaged as Counsel at the 
har of the House of Commons to oppose a road-hill in 
the county of Stirling^ and askea him what mode 
he would adyise me to follow in addressing such an 
audience. Johnson. ^^ Why, sir, you must provide 
yourself with a good deal of extraneous matter, which 
you are to produce occasionally, so as to iill up 
the time ; for you must consider, that they do not 
listen much. If you begin with the strength of your 
cause, it may be lost before they begin to listen. 
When you catch a moment of attention, press the 
merits of the question upon them.'* H« said, as to 
one point of the merits, that he thought " it would 
be a wrong thing to deprive the small landholders of 
the privilege of assessing themselves for making and 
repairing the high roads ; it was destroying a certain 
portion of liberty , xjoithout a good reason, which was 
always a bad thing" When I mentioned this ob- 
servation next day to Mr. Wilkes, he pleasantly said, 
^' What ! does he talk of liberty ? Liberty is as ridi- 
culous in his mouth as Religion in mine" Mr. 
Wilkes's advice as to the best mode of speaking at 
the bar of the House of Commons, was not more 
respectful towards the senate, than that of Dr. John- 
son. V^ Be as impudent as you can, as merry as you 
can, and say whatever comes uppermost. Jack Lee 
Is' the best heard there of any Counsel ; and he is the 
^ost impudent'dog, and always abusing us." 

In my interview with Dr. Johnson this evening, 
I was quite easy, quite as his companion; upon 
which I find in my Journal the foUowmg reflection : 
'^So ready is my mind to suggest matter for dis- 
satis^Eiction, that I felt a sort of regret that I was so 
easy. I missed that awful reverence with which I 
used to contemplate Mr. Samuel Johnson, in the 
complex magnitude of his literary, moral, and re- 
ligious character. I have a wonderful «vw^t^\a\-\cw& 
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love of mystery ; wlien^ perhaps^ the truth is, that, it 
18 owing to the cloudy darkness of my own mind. I 
should be glad that I am more advanced in my 
progress of being, so that I can view Dr. Johnson 
with a steadier and clearer eye. My dissatisfaction 
to-night was foolish. Would it not be foolish to 
•regret that we shall have less mystery in a future 
state ? That ' we now see in a glass darkly,* but shall 
' then see face to face ?' " — This reflection, which I 
thus freely communicate, will be valued by the 
thinking part of my readers, who may have themselves 
experienced a similar state of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr. 
Thrale's ; where, as Mr. Strahan once complained to 
me, " he was in a great measure absorbed from the 
society of his old friends." I was kept in London by 
business, and wrote to him on the 27th, that a sepa- 
ration from him for a week, when we were so near, 
was equal to a separation for a year, when we were at 
four hundred miles distance. I went to Streatham 
on Monday, March 30. Before he appeared, Mrs. 
ThraJe made a very characteristical remark : — '^ I 
do not know for certain what will please Dr. Johnson : 
but I know for certain that it will displease him to 
praise any thing, even what he likes, extravagantly." 

At dinner he laughed at querulous declamations 
against the age, on account of luxury, — ^increase of 
London,— scarcity of provisions, — and other such 
topicks. " Houses (said he) will be built till rents 
fall; and corn is more plentiful now than ever it 



was. 



I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous story 
told me by an old man, who had been a passenger 
with me m the stage-coach to-day. Mrs. ThraJe, 
having taken occasion to allude to it, in talking to 
me, called it ''The story told you by the old tvoman" 
— " Now> madam (saia 1^ give me leave to catch 
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you in the fact : it was not an old vooman, but an 
old man, whom I mentioned as having told me this^" 
I presumed to take an opportunity, in presence of 
Johnson, of shewing this lively lady how ready she 
Was, unintentionally, to deviate from exact authen- 
ticity of narration. 

Thomas a Kempis (he observed) must be a good 
book, as the world has opened its arms to receive it. 
It is said to have been printed, in one language or 
other, as many times as there have been months 
since it first came out.' I always was struck with 
this sentence in it : " Be not angry that you cannot 
make others as you wish them to be, since you cannot 
make yourself as you wish to be." * 

He said, " I was angry with Hurd about Cowley, 
for having published a selection of his works : but, 
upon better consideration, I think there is no impro- 
priety in a man's pul)lishing as much as he chooses of 
any authour, if he does not put the rest out of the 
way. A man, for instance, may print the Odes of 
Horace alone." He seemed to be in a more indulgent 
humour"^ than when this subject was discussed be- 
tween him and Mr. Murphy. 

When we were at tea and coffee, there came in 
Lord Trimlestown, in whose family was ah ancient 
Irish peerage, but it suffered by taking the generous 
side in the troubles of the last century.^ He was a 



1 [The fiist edition was in 1492. Between that period and 
1792, according to this account, there were three thousand six 
hundred editions. But this is very improbable. M.] 

2 [The original passage is : Si non potes te talem facere, qua- 
lem yis, quomodo poteris alium ad tuum habere benepladtum ? 
De Imit. Christ. Lib. i. Cap. xvi. J. B.'^-O.] 

3 [Since this was written, the attainder has been reversed ; and 
Nicholas Bamewall is now a peer of Ireland with this title. The 
person mentioned in the text had studied physick, and prescri.b<:d 
gratis to the poor. Heoce arose the subsequent conveKa\\oxv» 1A..\ 
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maa of pleasing conversation^ and was accompanied 
1^ a young gentleman^ his son. 

I mentionecT that I had in my possession the Life 
of Sir Robert Sibbald^ the celebrated Scottish anti- 
quary, and founder of the Royal College of Phy- 
* sicians at Edinburgh, in the original manuscript in 
his own hand writing ; and that it was, I believed, 
the most natural ana candid account of himself that 
ever was given by any man. As an instance, he 
tells that the Duke of Perth, then Chancellor of 
Scotland, pressed him very much to come over to 
the Roman Catholick faith : that he resisted all his 
Grace's arguments for a considerable time, till one 
day he felt himself, as it were, instantaneously con- 
vinced, and with tears in his eyes ran into the Duke's 
arijEis, and embraced the ancient religion ; that he 
continued very steady in it for some time, and 
accompanied his Grace to London one winter, and 
lived in his household ; that there he found the rigid 
fasting prescribed by^ the church very severe upon 
him ; that this disposed him to reconsider the con- 
troversy, and having then seen that he was in the 
wrong, he returned to Protestantism. I talked of 
some time or other publishing this curious life. 
Mas. Thrale. '^ I think you had as well let alone 
that publication. To discover such weakness ex* 
poses a man when he is gone." Johnson. '^Nay, 
it is an honest picture of human nature. How often 
are the primary motives of our greatest actions as 
small as Sibbald's, for his re-conversion." Mrs. 
Thrale. '' But may they not as well be forgotten ?" 
Johnson. '^ No, madam; a man loves to review his 
own mind. That is the use of a diary, or journal." 
Lord Trimlestown. ^^True, sir. As the ladies 
love to see themselves in a glass ; so a man likes to 
€ee himself in his journal." Bos well. *' A very 
pretty allusion." Johnson. " Yes, indeed." Bos-r 
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WELL. ^' And as a lady adjusts her dress before a 
mirrour^ a man adjusts his character by looking at his 
journal." I next year found the very same thought 
in Atterbury's " Funeral Sermon on TLady Cutts ;" 
where having mentioned her Diary, he says, " In 
this glass she every day dressed her mind." This is 
a proof of coincidence, and not of plagiarism ; for I 
had never read that sermon before. 

Next morning, while we were at breakfast, John^ 
son gave a very earnest recommendation of what he 
himself practised with the utmost conscientiousness : 
I mean a strict attention to truth, even in the most 
minute particulars. '^ Accustom your children (said 
he) constantly to this ; if a thing happened at one 
window, and they, when relating it, say that it hap-, 
pened at another, do not let it pass, but instantly 
check them; you do not know where deviation 
from truth will end." Bo swell. "It may come to 
the door : and when once an account is at all varied 
in one circumstance, it may by degrees be varied so 
as to be totally different from what really happened." 
Our lively hostess, whose fancy was impatient of the 
rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, ^' Nay, 
this is too much. If Mr. Johnson should forbid me 
to drink tea, I would comply, as I should feel the re- 
straint only twice a day ; but little variations in nar- 
rative must happen a thousand times a day, if one 
is not perpetually .watching." Johnson. " Well, 
madam, and you ought to be perpetually watching. 
It is more from carelessness about truth than from 
intentional lying, that there is so much falsehood in 
the world." 

In his review of Dr. Warton's ^* Essay on the. 
Writings and Genius of Pope," Johnson has given 
the following salutary caution upon this subject: 
" Nothing but experience coula evince the fre- 
quency of false information, or enable any m^xi ^ 
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conceive that so iDany groundless reports should be 
propagated^ as every man of eminence may hear of 
himself. Some men relate what they thinks as what 
they know; some men of confused memories and 
habitual inaccuracy^ ascribe to one man what belongs 
to another; and some talk on^ without thought 
or care. A few men are sufficient to broach false- 
hoods^ which are afterwards innocently diffused by 
successive relaters."* Had he lived to read what 
Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have related 
concerning himself^ how muck would he have found 
his observation illustrated. He was indeed so much 
impressed with the prevalence of Msehood^ voluntary 
or unintentional^ that I never knew any person who 
upon hearing an extraordinary circumstance told^ 
discovered more of the incredulujs odi, ,He would say 
with a significant look and decisive tone^ ** It is no.t 
so. Do not tell this again."' He inculcated upon 
all his friends the importance of perpetual vigilance 
against the slightest degrees of feusenood ; the effect 
of which^ as Sir Joshua Reynolds observed to me^ has 
been^ that all who were of his school are distinguished 
for a love of truth and accuracy, which they would 
u6i have possessed in the same degree, if they had not 
been acquainted with Johnson. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, " It is wonderful that 
five thousand years have now elapsed since the creation 
of the world, and still it is undecided whether or not 
there has ever been an instance of the spirit of any 



1 Literary Magazine, 175C, p* 37. 

2 The foUowin(( plausiUe but over-prudent counsel on this sub- 
ject is given by an Italian writer, quoted by '* "Rhedi de generic- 
tione insectarum^** with the epithet of ^' divini poeta.^* 

" Sempre iL quel ver cJt'afaccia di menzogna 
Dee Vuom chiudere le lahbra quanio ei puote; 
Perb chez zetizd colpa fa vergogna,"*' 



»» 
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person appearing after death. All argument is 
against it ; but sSi belief is for it.'* 

He said, "John Wesley's conversation is good, 
but he is never at leisure. He is always obliged to 
go at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a 
man who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, 

as I do." ... 

On Friday, April 3, I dined with him in London, 
in a company where were present several eminent 
men, whom I shall not name, but distinguish their: 
parts in the conversation by different letters. 

F. '' I have been looking at this famous antique 
marble dog of Mr. Jennings, valued at a thousand 
guineas, said to be Alcibiades's dog." Johnson. 
" His tail then must be docked. That was the mark 
of Alcibiades*s dog." £. ^'A thousand guineas! 
The representation of no animal whatever is worth so 
much. At this rate a dead dog would indeed be 
better than a living lion." Johnson. " Sir, it is 
not the worth of the thing, but of the skill in forming 
it which is so highly estimated. Every thing that 
enlarges the sphere of human powers, that shews 
man he can do what he thought he could not do, is 
valuable. The first man who balanced a straw upon 
his nose ; Johnson who rode upon three horses at a 
time ; in short, all such men deserved the applause 
of mankind, not on account of the use of what 
they did, but of the dexterity which they ex- 
hibited." BoswELL. " Yet a misapplication of time 
and assiduity is not to be encouraged. Addison, 
in one of his * Spectators,' commends the judgement 
of a. King, who as a suitable reward to a man that by 
long perseverance had attained to the art of throwing 
a barley-corn through the eye of a needle, gave him 
a bushel of barley." Johnson. "He must, have 
been a King of Scotland, where barley is scarce." 
F. "One of the most remarkable antique ftgat^"^ ^i 
an animal is the boar at Florence." Johnso>;. **TV^ 
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first boar that is well made' in marble, should be pre- 
served as a wonder. When men arrive at a facuitj^ 
of making boars well, then the workmanship is not of 
such value, but they should however be preserved as 
examples, and as a greater security for the restoration 
of the art, should it be lost." 

E. ^^We hear prodigious complaints at present of 
emigration. I am convinced that emigration makes 
a country more populous.*' J. ^'That sounds very 
much like a paradox." E. ^^Exportation of men, 
like exportation of all othe^ commodities, makes 
more be produced." Johnson. " 3ut there would be 
more people were there not emigration, provided 
there were food for more." E. ^^No; leave a few 
breeders, and you'll have more people than if there 
were no emigration." Johnson. "Nay, sir, it is 

Elain there will be more people, if there are more 
reeders. Thirty cows in good pasture will produce 
tnore calves than ten cows, provided they bave good 
bulls." E. "There are biils enough m Ireland." 
Johnson, (smiling.) "So, sir, I should think from 
your argument." Boswell. "You said, exporta- 
tion of men, like exportation of other commodities, 
makes more be produced. But a bounty is given to 
encourage the exportation of corn, and no bounty is 
given for the exportation of men; though, indeed^ 
those who go gain by it." R. " But the bounty on 
the exportation of com is paid at home." E. " That's 
the Same thing." Johnson. " No, sir." R. " A 
man who stays at home, gains nothing by his 
neighbour's etaiigrating." Boswell. " I can under- 
stand that emigration may be the cause that more 
people may be produced in a country; but the 
Country will not therefore be the more popuTous ; for 
the people issue from it. It can otily be said that 
thfere is a flow of people. It is an encouragement to 
have children, to know that they can get a living by 
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emigration/' R. " Yes, Jf there were an emigration 
of (mildren under six years of age. But they don't 
eimigrate till they could earn their livelihood in some 
way at home." C. ^^ It is remarkable that the most 
iinnealthy countries, where there are the most de- 
structive diseases, such as Egypt and Bengal^ are the 
most populous." Johnson. " Countries which are 
the most populous have the most destructive diseases. 
That is the true state of the proposition." C. ^* Hol- 
land is very imhealthy, yet it is exceedingly po- 
pulous." Johnson. " I know not that Holland is 
unhealthy. But its ]K)pulousne8s is owing to an 
influx of people from all other countries. Disease 
cannot be the cause of populousness, for it not only 
carries off a great proportion of the people ; but those 
who are left are weakened, and unfit for the purposes 
of increase.'* 

R. *^ Mr. E. I don't mean to flatter, but when 
posterity reads one of your speeches in parliament, it 
will be difficult to believe that you took so much 
pains, knowing with certainty that it could produce 
no effect, that not one vote would be gained by it/* 
E.' '' Waving your compliment to me, I shall say in 
general, that it is very well worth while for a man to 
take pains to speak well in parliament. A man, who 
has vanity, speaks to display his talents ; and if a man 
nieaks well, he gradually establishes a certain reputa- 
tion and consequence in the general opinion, which 
sooner or later will have its political reward. Besides, 
though not one vote is gained, a good speech has its 
effect. Though an act which has been ably opposed 
passes into a law, yet in its progress it is modelled, it 
IS softened in such a manner, that we see plainly the 
Minister has been told, that the members attached to 
him are so sensible of its injustice or absurdity from 
what they have heard, that it must be altered.'* 
Johnson. ^' And, sir, there is a gratification of i^idft* 

VOL. IV. w 
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Though we cannot out-votf them^ we will out-argue 
them. They shall not do wrong without its being 
shewn both to themselves and to the world." E. 
*' The House of Commons is a mixed body. (I ex- 
cept the Minority, which I hold to be pure [[smUing^, 
but I take the whole House). It is a mass by no 
means pure ; but neither is it wholly corrupt, though 
there is a large proportion of corruption in it. There 
are many members who generally go with the minister, 
who will not go all lengths. There are many honest 
well-meaning country gentlemen who are iil parlia- 
ment only to- keep up the consequence of their &mi- 
lies. Upon most of these a good speech will have 
influence." Johnson. " We are all more or less 
governed by interest. But interest will not make us 
do every thing. In a case which admits of doubt, we 
try to think on the side which is for our interest, and 
generally bring ourselves to act accordingly. But the 
subject must admit of diversity of colouring ; it must 
receive a colour on that side. In the House of Com- 
mons there are members enough who will not vote 
what is grossly unjust or absurd. No, sir, there must 
always he right enough, or appearance of right, to 
keep wrong in countenance.** Boswell. " There is 
surely always a majority in parliament who have 
places, or wno want to have them, and who therefore 
will be generally ready to support government without 
requiring any pretext." E. '* True, sir ; that majority 
will always mllow 

' Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium*'* " 

Bos WELL. '^ Well now, let us take the common 
phrase. Place-hunters. I thought they had hunted 
without regard to any thing, just as their huntsman, 
the Minister, leads, looking only to the prey.**' J. 

] Lord BoUngbroke, who, however detettable as a metaphysician, 
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•' But taking your metaphor^ you know that in hunt- 
ing there are few so desperately keen as to follow 
without reserve. Some do not choose to leap ditches 
and hedges and risk their necks^ or gallop over steeps^ 
•r even to dirty themselves in bogs and mire." Bos- 
well. *' I am glad there are some good^ <{uiet^ 
moderate political hunters." E. " I believe in any 
body of men in England I should have been in the 
Minority ; I have always been in the Minority." P. 
'' The House of Commons resembles a private com- 
pany. How seldom is any man convinced by an- 
other's argument : passion and pride rise against it." 
V R. *^ What would be the consequence, if a Minister, 
sure of a majority in the House of Commons, should 
lesolre that there should be no speaking at all 
upon his side." E. " He must soon go out. That 
has been tried; but it was found it would not 
do." 

E. ^' The Irish language is not primitive ; it is 
Teut(»iick, a mixture of the northern tongues; it 
has much English in it" Johnson. " It may have 
been radically Teutonick; but English and High 
Dutch have no similarity to the eye, though radically 
the same. Once when looking into Low Dutch, I 
found, in a whole page, only one word similar to 
English ; stroem, like stream, and it signified tide" 
E. " I remember having seen a Dutch Sonnet, in 
which I found this word roesnopies. Nobody would 
at first think that this could be English ; but, when 
we inquire, we find roes, rose, and nopie, knob; so 
We have rosebuds,'' 

Johnson, '' 1 have been reading Thicknesse's 

must be allowed to have had admirable talents as a political 
writer, thus describes the House of Commons, in his ^^ lietter to 
Sir William Wyndham :" — " You know the nature of that assem- 
Uy ; thev grow, like hounds, fond of the man who ihew^ ^<sca 
game, 4na by whose halloo they are used to be encoMiagedu^'' 
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Travels, which I think are entertaining." Bosw^ll. 
^' What, sir, a good book?" Johnson. ^^ Yes, sir, 
to read once ; I do not say you are to make a study 
of it, and digest it ; and I believe it to be a true boot 
in his intention. All travellers generally mean to tell 
truth ; though Thicknesse observes, upon Smollett's 
account of his alarming a whole town in France by 
firing a blunderbuss, and frightening a French noble- 
man till he made him tie on his portmanteau, that he 
would be loth to say Smollett had told two lies in one 
page; but he had found the only town in France 
where these things could have happened. Travellers 
' must often be mistaken. In every thing, except 
where mensuration can be applied, they may honestly 
differ. There has been, of lata, a strange turn in 
travellers to be disj^eased." 

E. ^' From the experience which I have had,^ — and 
I have had a great deal, — I have learned to think better 
of mankind." Johnson. ^' From my experience I 
have found them worse in commercial dealings, more 
disposed to cheat, than I had any notion of; but 
more disposed to do one another good than I had 
conceived.'* J. ^^ Less just and more beneficent.'* 
Johnson. " And really it is wonderful, considering 
how much attention is necessary for men to take care 
of themselves, and ward off immediate evils which 
press upon them, it is wonderful how much they do 
for others. As it is said of the greatest liar, that he 
tells more tinith than falsehood ; so it may be said of 
the worst man, that he dops more good than evil." 
BoswELL. '* Perhaps from experience men may be 
found happier jthan we suppose." Johnson. '^ No, 
sir ; the more we inquire we shall find men the less 
happy." P. " As to thinking better or worse of man- 
kind from experience, some cunning people will not 
be satisfied unless they have put men to the test, as 
they think. There is a very good story told pf Sir 
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Godfrey Kneiler, in his character of a justice of the 
peace. A gentleman brought his servant before him, 
upon an accusation of having stolen some money from 
hun ; but it having come out that he had laid it pur- 
posely in the servant's way, in order to try his 
honesty. Sir Godfirey sent the master to prison."* 
Johnson. '^ To resist temptation once, is not a suf- 
ficient proof of honesty. If a servant, indeed, were 
to resist the continued temptation of silver lying in 
a window, as some people let it lie, when he is sure 
his master does not know how much there is of it, he 
Would give a strong proof of honesty. But this is a 
proof to which you have no right to put a man. You 
know, humanly speaking, there is a certain degree of 
temptation which will overcome any virtue. Now, 
in so far as you approach temptation to a man, you 
lo hiin an injury ; and, if he is overcome, you share 
his guilt." P. " And when once overcome, it is 
•asier for him to be got the better of again." Bos- 
well. '^ Yes, you are his seducer ; you . have de- 
bauched him. I have known a man resolved to put 
friendship to the test, by asking a friend to lend him 
money, merely with that view, when he did not want 
it." Johnson. '^ That is very wrong, sir. Your 
finend may be a narrow man, and yet have many good 
qualities: narrowness may be his only fault. Now 
you are trying his general character as a friend, by 
one particular singly, in which he happens to be de- 
fective, when, in truth, his character is composed of 
many particulars." 

E. ^' I imderstand the hogshead of claret, which 

1 Pope thus introduces this story : 

^^ Faitli in such case if you should prosecute, 
I think Sir Godfrey should decide the suit, 
Who sent the thief who stole the cash away, 
And ptinish*d him that put it in his way.** 

Imitations of Hoiace^ Book 11. ^i^x- *^ 
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tfaifl society wa« f&vouTed with by oar friend the Dean, 
is nearly out; I think he should be written to^ to 
send another of the same kind. Let the request be 
made with a happy ambiguity of expression^ so that 
we may hare the chance of his sending it also as a 
present." Johnson. ^^ I am willing to offer my ser- 
vices as secretary on this occasion." P. '^ As many 
as are for Dr. Johnson being secretary hold up your 
hands.^-Carried unanimously." Boswell. ^^ He will 
be our Dictator.'* Johnson. '^ No, the company is 
to dictate to me. I am only to \Frite for wine ; and 
I am quite disinterested, as I drink none ; I shall not 
be suspected of having figged the application. I am 
no more than humble scribe.'' £. ^ Then you shall 
prescribe." Boswell. '^ Very well. The first play 
of words to-day." J. ^' No, no; the buUs in Ire- 
land." Johnson. " Were I your Dictator you should 
have no wine. It would be my business cavere ne 
quid detrimenti Respublica caperet, and wine is 
dangerous. Rome was ruined by luxury," (smiling). 
£. ^^ If you allow no wine as Dictator, you shall not 
have me for your master of horse.*' 

On Saturday, April 4, I drank tea with Johnson at 
Dr. Taylor's, where he had dined. He entertained 
us with an account of a tragedy written by a Dr. 
Kennedy (not the Lisbon physician). " The cata- 
strophe of it (said he) ' was, ' that a King, who was 
jealous of his Queen with his prime-minister, cas- 
jtrated himself.^ This tragedy was actually shewn 



1 The reverse of the story of Comhabus^ on which Mr. David 
Hume told Lord Macartney, that a friend of his had written a 
tragedy. It is, however, possible that I may have been inaccurate 
in my perception of what Dr. Johnson related, and that he may 
have been tuking of the same ludicrous tragicid subject that Mr. 
Hume had mentioned. 

[The story of Combabus, which was originally told by Lucian, 
|Hay be Ibund in Bayle*8 Dietionaiy* M.] 
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sibout in manuscript to several people^ and, amongst 
others, to Mr. Fitzherbert, who r^)eated to me two 
lines of the Prologue : 

^ Our heroes fsXt we have but gently touqh*d ; 
The £ur naight bUme us, if it were less couch'cL* 

It is haritiy to be believed what absurd and indecent 
images men will introduce into their writings, with- 
out being sensible of the absurdity and indecency. I 
lemember Lord Orrery told me, that there was a 
pamphlet written against Sir Robert Walpole, the 
whole bi which was an allegory on the phalli ck 
OBSCENITY. The Duchess of Buckingham asked 
Lecd Orrery who this person was ? He answered he 
did not know. She said, she would send to Mr. 
Pulteney, who, she supposed, could inform her. So 
then, to preveat her from making herself ridiculous^ 
Lord Orrery sent her Grace a note, in which he gave 
her to understand what was meant." 

He was very silent this evening; and read in a 
variety of books : suddenly throwing down one, and 
taking up another. 

He talked of going to Streatham that night. 
Taylor. " You'll be robbed, if you do : or you must 
shoot a highwayman. Now I would rather be robbed 
than do that; I would not shoot a highwayman." 
Johnson. ^^But I would rather shoot him in the 
instant when he is attempting to rob me, than after- 
wards swear against him at the Old Bailey, to take 
away his life, after he has robbed me. I am surer I 
am right in the one case, ' than in the other. I may 
be mistaken as to the man when I swear : I cannot 
be mistaken, if I shoot him in the act. Besides, we 
feel less reluctance to take away a man's life, when we 
are heated by the injury, than to do it at a distancef 
of time by an oath, after we have cooled." 'feo^'W'E.v.\.* 
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*' So, sir, you would rather act from the motire of 

5ri7ate passion, than that of publick advantage." 
OH N SON. ^^ Nay, sir, when I shoot the highwaym^i, 
I act from both." Boswell. "Very well, very well. 
—There is no catching him." Johnson. " At the 
same time, one does not know what to say. For 
perhaps one may, a year after, hang himself from 
uneasiness for haying shot a highwayman.' Few 
minds are fit to be trusted with so great a thing." 
Boswell. " Then, sir, you would not shoot him ?" 
Johnson. " But I might be vexed afterwards for 
that too." 

Thrale's carriage not having come for him, as he 
expected, I accompanied him some pai*t of the way 
home to his own house. I told him, that I had 
talked of him to Mr. Dunning a few days bef<»%^ and 
had said, that in his company we did not so much 
interchange conversation, as listen to him ; and that 
Dunning observed, upon this, *' One is always willing 
to listen to Dr. Johnson:" to which I answered, 
''That is a great deal from you, sir." — ''Yes, sir, 
(said Johnson), a great deal indeed. Here is a man 
willing to listen, to whom the world is listening all 
the rest of the year." Boswell. " I think, sir, it is 
right to tell one man of such a handsome thing, 
which has been said of him by another. It tends to 

1' The late Duke of Montrose was generally said to have been 
uneasy on that account ; but I can contradict the report from his 
Graoe*8 own authority. As he used to admit me to very easy con- 
versation with him, 1 took the liberty to introduce the subject. His 
Grace told me, that when riding one night near London, he wto 
ttttadied by two highwaymen on horseback, and that be instantly 
shot one of them, upon which the odier galloped off; that his ser- 
vant, who was very well mounted, proposed to pursue him and take 
him, but that his Grace said, '^ No, we have had blood enough : I 
hope the man may live to repent.*' His Grace, upon my pre- 
suming to put the question, assured me, that his mind was not at 
an douded by what he had thus done in self-defence. 
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increase benevolence." Johnson. ^^ Undoubtedly it 
is right, sir." 

On Tuesday, April 7, I breakfested with him at 
his house. He said, '' nobody was content." I men» 
tioned to him a respectable person in Scotland whom 
he knew; and I asserted, that I really believed he 
was always content. Johnson. " No, sir, he is not 
content with the present ; he has always some new 
scheme, some new plantation, somethmg which is 
fixture. You know he was not content as a widower ;: 
for he married again." Bos well. " But he is not 
restless." Johnson. " Sir, he is only locally at rest. 
A chymist is locally at rest ; but his mind is hard at 
work. This gentleman has done with external exer- 
tions. It is too late for him to engage in distant 
projects." BoswELL. '* He seems to amuse himself 
quite well ; to have his attention fixed, and his tran- 
^illity preserved by very small matters. I have 
tried this ; but it would not do with me." Johnson, 
(laughing)^ ^^ No, sir ; it must be bom with a man ta 
be contented to take up with little things. Women, 
have a great advantage that they may take up with 
little things, without disgracing themselves : a man^ 
cannot, except with fiddling. Had I learnt to fiddle^ 
I should have done nothing else." Boswell. " Pray, 
sir, did you ever play on any musical instrument ?" 
Johnson. ^^ No, sir. I once bought me a flagelet; 
but I never made out a tune." Boswell. ^^ A fla- 
gelet, .sir j — so small an instrument ? ^ I should have 
liked to hear you play on the violoncello. That 
should have been your instrument." Johnson* 
^' Sir, I might as well have played on the violoncello 

1 When I told this to Miss Seward, she smiled, and repeated^ 
wish admirable readiness, from ^^ Acis and Galatea," 



Bring me a hundred reeds of ample gtowth. 
To mtkeapipe for my capacious m.otjtb-'' 
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ad another; but I should have dtnie nothing else. 
No, sir ; a man would never undertake great things, 
could he be amused with small. I once tried knot- 
ting. Dempster's sister undertook to teach me ; but 
I could not learn it." Bos well. " So, sir; it will 
be related in pompous narrative, * Once for his 
amusement he tried knotting ; nor did this Hercules 
disdain the distaff.' " Johnson. ^' Knitting of sto(;k- 
ings is a good amusement. As a freeman of Aberdeen 
I should be a knitter of stockings." He asked me to 
go down with him and dine at Mr. Thrale's at 
Streatham, to which I agreed. I had lent him ^^ An 
Account of Scotland, in 1702," written by a man of 
various inquiry, an English -chaplain to a regiment 
stationed there. Johnson, ^^ It is sad stuff, sir, 
miserably written, as books in general then were. 
There is now an elegance of style universally diffused. 
No man now writes so ill as Martin's Account of the 
Hebrides is written. A mati could not write so ill, if 
he should try. Set a merchant's clerk now to write, 
and he'll do better." 

He talked to me with serious concern of a certain 
female friend's " laxity of narration, and inattention 
to truth." — " I am as much vexed (said he) at the" 
case with which she hears it mentioned to her, as at 
the thing itself. I told her, ' Madam, you are con- 
tented to hear every day said to you, what the highest 
of mankind have died for, rather than bear.* — You 
know, sir, the highest of mankind have died rather 
than bear to be told they had uttered a falsehood. 
Do talk to her of it : I am weary." 

BoswELL. ^* Was not Dr. John Campbell a very 
inaccurate man in his narrative, sir ? He once told 
me, that he drank thirteen bottles of port at a sit- 
ting."* Johnson. " Why, sir, I do not know that 

/ Lord Macartney obsenres upon this passage, '^ I have heard 
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CampbeU ever lied with pen and ink ; but you couI4 
not entirely depend on any thing he told you in 
conversation, if there was fact mixed with it. How- 
ever, I loved Campbell : he was a solid orthodox man : 
he had a reverence for religion. Though defective in 
practice, he was religious in principle; and he did 
nothing grossly wrong that I have heard."* 

I told him, that I had been present the day before 
when Mrs. Montague, the literary lady, sat to Mise 
Reynolds for her picture ; and that she said, ^^ she 
had bound up Mr. Gibbon's History without the last 
two offensive chapters ; for that she thought the book 
so far good, as it gave, in an elegant manner, the 
substance of the bad writers medii cevi, which the 
late Lord Lyttelton advised her to read." Johnson. 
" Sir, she has not read them : she shews none of this 
impetuosity to me : she does not know Greek, and, I 
^cy, knows little Latin. She is willing you should 
think she knows them; but she does not say she 
does." BoswELL. ^' Mr. Harris, who was present, 
agreed with her.'* Johnson. ^' Harris was laughing 
at her^ sir. Harris is a sound sullen scholar: he 

faim tell many things, which, though embellished by their mode of 
narrative, had their foundation in truth ; but 1 never remember 
any thing approaching to this. If he had written it^ I should have 
supposed some wag had put the figure of one before the three.** — I 
am,' however, absolutely certain that Dr. Campbell told me it, and 
I gave particular attention to it, being myself a lover of wine, and 
therefore carious to hear whatever is remarkable concerning drink- 
ing. There can be no doubt that some men can drink, without 
sudlbring any injury, such a quantity as to others appears incredible. 
It is but fair to add, that Dr. Campbell told me, he took a very l(Hig 
time to this great potation ; and I have heard Dr. Johnson say, 
'^ Sir, if a man drinks very slowly, and lets one glass evaporate 
. before he takes another, I know not how long he miay drink." Dr. 
CampbeU mentioned a Colonel of Militia who sat with him all the 
time, and drank equally. 

1 [Dr. John Campbdl died about two years before this con- 
versation took place; Dec. 10, 1776. M.] 
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does not like interlopers. Harris, however, is a prig> 
and a bad prig.^ I looked into his book, and thought 
he did not understand his own system." Bos well. 
'^ He days plain things in a formal and abstract way, 
to be sure^ but his method is good : for to have clear 
notions upon any subject, we must have recourse to 
analytick arrangement.'* Johnson. " Sir, it is what 
every body does, whether they will or no. But some- 
times things may be made darker by definition. I see 
a cow. I define her. Animal guadrupes ruminans 
cornutum. But a goat ruminates, and a cow may 
hav« no horns. Coto is plainer." Boswell. " I 
think Dr. Franklin's definition of Man a good one— 
' A tool-making animal.' " Johnson. " But many a 
man never made a tool : and suppose a man without 
arms, he could not make a tool." 

Talking of drinking wine, he said, " I did not leave 
off wine, because I could not bear it ; I have drunk 
three bottles of port without being the worse for it. 
University College has witnessed this.** Boswell. 
** Why then, sir, did you leave it off?" Johnson. 
" Why, sir, because it is so much better for a man to 
be sure that he is never to be intoxicated, never to 
lose the power over himself. I shall not begin to 
drink wine again till I grow old, and want it." Bos- 
well. " I think, sir, you once said to me, that not 
to drink wine was a great deduction from life." 
Johnson. " It is a diminution of pleasure, to be 



I What my friend meant by these words concerning the amiabte 
]dul()so{^r of Salislmry, I am at a loss ta ujiderstand. A friend 
suggests, that Johnson thought his manner as a writer affected, 
wmle at the same time the matter d^ not compensate for that 
fiiult. In short, that he meant to make a remark quite different 
from that whieh a cetehrated gentleman made on a very eminent 
physidan : '* He is a coxcomb, but a iotirfnetory coxcomb,'** 

(The ctkibraited gentleman Kiere alluded to, was the late Right 
Honourable Willim Gerard Hamilton. M.] 



sure j but I do not say a diminution of happiness. 
There is more happiness in being rational." Boswell. 
*' But if we could have pleasure always, should not 
we be happy ? The greatest part of men would com- 
pound for pleasure." Johnson. ^' Supposing we 
could have pleasure always, an intellectual man would 
not compound for it. The greatest part of men would 
compound, because the greatest part of men are gross." 
Boswell. " I allow there may be greater pleasure 
than from wine. I have had more pleasure from your 
conversation. I have indeed; I assure you J have." 
Johnson. *' When we talk of pleasure, we mean 
aensual pleasure. When a man says, he had pleasure 
with a woman, he does not mean conversation, but 
something of a very different nature. Philosophers 
tell you, that pleasure is contrary to happiness. 
Gross men prefer animal pleasure. So there are men 
who have preferred living among savages. Now 
what a wretch must he be, who is content with such 
conversation as can be had among savages! You 
may remember, an officer at Fort Augustus, who had 
served in America, told us of a woman whom they 
were obliged to bind, in order to get her back from 
savage life." Boswell. " She must have been an 
animal, a beast." Johnson. '^ Sir, she was a speak- 
ing cat." 

I mentioned to him that I had become very weary 
in a company where I heard not a single intellectual 
sentence, except that '^ a man who had been settled 
ten years in Minorca was become a much inferiour 
man to what he was in London, because a man's 
mind grows narrow in a narrow place.'* Johnson. 
^' A man's mind grows narrow m a narrow place, 
whose mind is enlarged only because he has lived in 
a large place : but what is got by books and thinking 
18- preserved in a narrow place as well as in a large 

VOL. IV. \ 
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Slace. A man cannot know modes of life as well in 
iinorca as in London; but he may study mathe* 
maticks as well in Minorca.'* Boswell. '^ I don't 
know^ sir : if you had remained ten years in the Isle 
of Col, you would not have been the' man that you 
now are." Johnson. ^^ Yes, sir, if I had been there 
from fifteen to twenty-five ; but not if from twenty-^ 
%,YQ to thirty-five." Boswell. " I own, sir, the spirits 
which I have in London make me do every thing witb 
more readiness and vigour. I can talk twice as UHicb. 
in London as any where else." 

Of Goldsmith, he said, " He was not an agreeable 
companion, for he talked always for fame. A man 
who does so, never can be pleasing. The man who 
talks to unburthen his mind, is the man to delight 
you. An eminent friend of ours is not so agreeable 
as the variety of his knowledge would otherwise mak9 
him, because he talks partly from ostentation." 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale*s, I heard one of 
the maids calling eagerly on another, to go to Dr. 
Johnson. I wondered what this could mean. I 
afterwards learnt, that it was to give her a Bible, 
which he had brought from London as a present 
to her. 

. He was for a considerable time occupied in read* 
ing, ^' Memoires de Fontenelle," leaning and swing- 
ing upon the low gate into the court, without his 
hat. 

I looked into Lord Kaimes's *^ Sketches of the 
History of Man ;" and mentioned to Dr. Jobuson hia 
pensure of Charles the Fifth, for celebrating hia 
funeral obsequies in his life-time, which, I told him> 
I had been used to think a solemn and affecting act. 
Johnson. ^^ Why, sir, a man may dispose his mind to 
think so of that act of Charles ; but it is so liable to 
lidicute, that if one man out of ten thousand iaugha 
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At it^ be'Il make the other nine thousand nine htin- 
dred and ninety-nine laugh too." I could not agree 
with him in this. « 

Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish that I would 
iisk Dr. Johnson's opinion what wei:e the hest English 
sermons for style. I took an opportunity to-day of 
mentioning several to him. Atterbury f JohnsoW. 
'* Yes, sir, one of the best." Boswell. '^ TiUotSon f" 
Jbttusov. " Why, not now. I should not advise a 
^feaeher at this day to imitate Tillotson's style; 
though I don't know; I should be cautious of ob^ 
jectihg to what has been applauded by so many mS^ 
ftis^i'^South is one of the best, if you except his 
p6(HiSarities, and his violence, and sometimes coarse^- 
tiess of laliguage.-^iSe^(/ has a very fine style ; but he 
te Hot very theological. — Jortin's sermons are very- 
elegant.— .^JAct^/oc^'s style too is very elegant, though 
he) has not made it his principal study. — ^And you may 
Add Smallrtdge. All the latter preachers have a good 
style. Indeed, nobody now talks much of style: 
every body composes pretty well. There are no such 
inharmonious periods as there were a hundred years 
ago. I should recommend Dr. Clarke s sermons. 
Were he orthodox. However, it is very well known 
tnhere he is not orthodox, which was upon the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as to which he is a condemned 
heretick ; so one is aware of it." Boswell. " I like 
Ogden*s Sermons on Prayer very much, both for neat- 
oiess of style and subtilty of reasoning.** Johnson. 
" I should like to read all that Ogden has written.*' 
Boswell. " What I wish to know is, what sermous 
afford the best specimen of English pidpit eloquence." 
JoHNlsoK. '' We have no sermons addressed to the 
passions^ that are good for any thing; if you mean 
that kind of eloquence.** A Clergyman: (whose 
Bame I do not recollect). " Were not Dbdd's ser* 
tamn addressed to the passions ?** Jouiiso^. " TX^^j^ 
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were nothings bit, be they addressed to what they 
may." 

At dinner, Mrs. Thrale expressed a wish to go 
and see Scotland. Johnson. " Seeing Scotland^ 
madam, is only seeing a worse England. It is seeing 
the flower gradually fade away to the naked stalk. 
Seeing the Hebrides^ indeed^ is seeing quite a dif- 
ferent scene." 

Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was soon to 
have a benefit at Drury-lane theatre, ad some relief 
to his unfortunate circirnistances. We were all warmly 
interested for his success, and had contributed to it. 
However, we thought there was no harm in haying 
our joke, when he could not be hurt by it. I pro- 
j)osed that he should be brought on to speak a Pro- 
logue upon the occasion; aQd I began to mutter 
fragments of what it might be : as, that when now 
grown old, he was obliged to cry, *^Poor Tom's 
C'Cold;" — that he owned he had been driven from 
the stage by a Churchill, but that this was no dis« 

grace, for a Churchill had beat the French; — that 
e had been satyrised as '^ mouthing a sentence as 
curs mouth a bone," but he was now glad of a bone 
to pick. — ^* Nay (said Johnson), I would have him 
to say, 

* Mad Tom is come to see the world again.* ** 

He and I returned to town in the evening. Upon 
the road, I endeavoured to maintain, in argument, 
that a landed gentleman is not under any obligation 
to reside upon his estate; and that by living in 
London he does no injury to his country* Johnson. 
**Why, sir, he does no injury to his country in 
general, because the money which he draws from it 
gets back again in circulation ; but to his particular 
district, his particular parish, he does an injury. All 
that he hai to give away is not given to those who 
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bare the first claim to it. And though I have said 
that the money circulates back^ it is a long time be- 
fore that happens. Then^ sir^ a man of family and 
estate ought to consider himself as having the charge 
of a district, over which he is to diffiise civility and 
happiness.*' * 

Next day I found him at home in the morning. 
He praised Dielany's " Observations on Swift ;** said 
that his book and Lord Orrery's might both be true, 
though one viewed Swift more, and the other less, 
fevourably ; and that, between both, we might have 
a complete notion of Swift. 

Talking of a man's resolving to deny himself the 
use of wine, from moral and religious considerations, 
he said, " He must not doubt about it. When one 
doubts as to pleasure, we know what will be the 
conclusion. I now no more think of drinking wine, 
than a horse does. The wine upon the table is 
|io more for me, than for the dog that is under the 
table." 

On Thursday, April ^, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, with the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
{Dr. Shipley), Mr. Allan Ramsay, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. 
Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. Mr. Ramsay had 
lately returned from Italy, and entertained us with 
his observations upon Horace's villa, which he had 
examined with great care. I relished this much, as 
it brought fresh into my mind what I had viewed with 
great pleasure thirteen years before. The Bishop, 
Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Cambridge, joined with Mr. 
Ramsay, in recollecting the various lines in Horace 
T^ating to the subject. 

Horace's journey to Brundusium being mentioned, 
Johnson observed, that the brook which he describes 

I [See, however, pp. 18 — 20, where his deds^uoxv^t^m^a^^' 
jeet 18 more fiivoun^ir to the absentee* M.'\ 
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is to be seen now^ exactly a3 at that time; and that 
he had often wondered how it happened^ that small 
brooks^ such as this^, kept the same situation for 
ages^ notwithstanding earthquakes^ by which even 
mountains have been changed^ and agriculture, which 
produces such a variation upon the surfece of the 
earth. Cambridge. " A Spanish writer has this 
thought in a poetical conceit. After observing that 
most of the solid structures of Rome are totally pe-f 
rished, while the Tiber remains the same, he adds. 



* Lo qtic ^ra Firme huiS solaniente 
Lo Fugitivo permanece y dura 



» »» 



Johnson. " Sir, that is taken from Janus Vitalis: 



immota lahescunt; 



Ei quas perpetuh sunt agitata manent,"* *' 

The Bishop said, it appeared from Horace's writ- 
ings that he was a cheerful contented man. Johnson. 
'* We have no reason to believe that, my Lord. Are 
we to think Pope was happy, because he says so in 
liis writings ? We see in his writings what he wished 
the state of his mind to appear. Dr. Young, who 
pined for preferment, talks with contempt of it in his 
writings, and affects to despise every thing that he 
did not despise." Bishop of St. Asaph. " He was 
like other cnaplains, looking for vacancies : but that 
is not peculiar te the clergy. I remember when I 
was witn the army, after the battle of Lafeldt, the 
officers seriously grumbled that no general was killed." 
Cambridge. " We may believe Horace more, when 
he says, 

' RonuB Tibur amem, ventosus Tibure Romam ;' 
than when he boasts of his consistency : 
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' Me constare mifti tcis, et decedere trUtem, 
Quandocunque trahunt invisa ncgoiia Romam, 



♦ ♦» 



Bos WELL. " How hard is it that man can never be at 
rest." Ramsay. " It is not in his nature to be at rest. 
When l^e is at rest, he is in the worst state that he 
can be in ; for he has nothing to agitate him. He is 
then like the man in the Irish song^ 

' There livM a young man in Ballinacrazy, 
Who wanted a wife for to make him unatsy.' " 

Goldsmith being mentioned^ Johnson observed, 
that it was long before his merit came to be acknow- 
ledged : that he once complained to him, in ludicrous 
terms of distress, '^ Whenever I write any thing, the 
publick make a point to know nothing about it :" but 
that his ^' Traveller** ' brought him into high re- 
putation. Langton. ^' There is not one bad line in 
that poem; not one of Dryden's careless verses." 
Sir Joshua. ^^ I was glad to hear Charles Fox say, it 
was one of the finest poems in the English language." 
Langton. '^ Why was you glad ? You surely had no 
doubt of this before." Johnson. ^' No ; the merit of 
* The Traveller* is so well established, that Mr. Fox's 
praise cannot augment it, nor his censure diminish 
It." Sir Joshua. ^^ But his friends may suspect they 
had too great a partiality for him." Johnson. *' Nay, 
sir,, the partiahty of his friends was always against 
him. It was with difficulty we could give him a 
hearing. Goldsmith had no settled notions upon any 
subject; so he talked always at random. It seemed 
to be his intention to blurt out whatever was in bis 
mind, and see what would become of it. He was 
angry too, when catched in an absurdity ; but it did 
not prevent him from falling into another the next 

I jFiise published m 1765. M.^ 
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minute. I remember Chamier,' after talking witK 
him some time, said, ' Well, I do believe he wrote this 
poem himself: and let me tell you, that is believing 
a great deal.' Chamier once asked him what he 
meant by sloto, the last word in the first line of 
' The Traveller,' 

^ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,* — 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion } Goldsmith, 
who would say something without consideration, 
£in8W^red, ' Yes/ I was sitting by, and said, ^ No, 
sir; you do not mean tardiness of locomotion; yon 
mean, that sluggishness of mind which comes nptm 
a man in solitude.' Chamier believed then that I had 
written the line, as much as if he had seen me write it. 
Goldsmith, however, was a man, who, whatever he 
wrote, did it better than any other man could do. 
He deserved a place in Westminster- Abbey ; and 
6very year he lived, would have deserved it bettet. 
He had, indeed, been at no pains to fill his mind 
with knowledge. He transplanted it from one place 
to JMiother ; and it did not settle in his mind ; so he ' 
could not tell what was in his own books/' 

We talked of living in the country. Johnsok. 
^' No wise man will go to live in the country, unless 
he has something to do which can be better done in 
the couQtry. For instance : if he is to shut himself 
up for a year to study a science, it is better to look 
out to the fields, than to an opposite wall. Then, if 
a man walks out in the country, there is nobody to 
keep him £rom walking in again ; but if a man walks 
out in London, he is not swr e when he shall walk in 
Again. A great city is, to be sure, the school for 

a 

1 [Anthony Chamier, Esq. a member of the Literary Club, 
And Under'SecKtary'€i%Ui/t», He iatA OHU 1%, 1780. M.] 
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studying life ; and ^ The proper study of mankind is 
man/ as Pope observes." Boswell. " I fancy London 
is the best place for society; though I have heard 
that the very first society of Paris is still beyond any 
thing that we have here." Johnson. " Sir, I ques- 
tion if in Paris such a company as is sitting round 
this table could be got together in less than half a 
year. They talk in France of tlie felicity of men and 
women living together : the truth is, that there the 
men are not higher than the women, they know no 
more than the women do, and they are not held down 
in their conversation by the presence of women.** 
Ramsay./' Literature is upon tne growth, it is in its 
spring in France : here it is rather p<7 wee.** Johnson. 
^' Literature was in France long before we had it. 
Paris was the second city for the revival of letters : 
Italy had it first, to be sure. What have we do»e for 
literature, equal to what was done by the Stephani 
and others in France? Our literature came to us 
through France. Caxton printed only two books, 
Chaucer, and Gower, that were not translations from 
the French ; and Chaucer, we know, took much from 
the Italians. No, sir, if literature be in its spring in 
France, it is a second spring; it is after a winter. 
We are now before the French in literature ; but we 
had it long after them. In England, any man who 
wears a sword and a powdered wig, is ashamed to be 
illiterate. I believe it is not so in France. Yet 
there is, probably, a great deal of learning in France, 
because they have such a number of religious esta- 
blishments ; so many men who have nothing else to 
do but to study. I do not know this ; but I take it 
upon the common principles of chance. Where there 
are many shooters, some will hit.** 

We talked of old age. Johnson (now in his seven- 
tieth year) said, " It is a man's own fault, it is from 
want of use, if his mind grows torpid m o\A. ^^^lar 
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The Bishop asked^ if an old man does not lose fast^ 
than he gets. Johnson. ^^ I think not^ my Lord, if 
he exerts himself.** One of the company rashly ob^^ 
served^ that he thought it was happy for an old tnan 
that insensibility comes upon him. JohnsoK^ (with 
a noble eleration and disdain). " No^ sir, I should 
never be happy by being less rational." BrsHOP of St. 
Asaph. ^' Your wish then, sir, is, yyj^oLciisiv hiaoTt^" 
ju^evd^" Johnson. " Yes, ray Lord." His Lordship 
mentioned a charitable establishment in Wales, wbve 
peo{de were maintained, and supplied with every 
thing, upon the ccmdition of their contriiMittiig tike 
ireekly produce of th^ laboitfj and he said, they 
|;rew <|iute torpid iar want of property. Johnson. 
^They have no object for hope. Their condiiioli 
icannot be better. It is rowing without a port.*' 

One of the company asked him the meaning of tbe 
expession in Juvenal, unius lacerUs. Johnson. ^ I 
think it clear enough ; as much ground as one tnoy 
have a chance to find a lizard upon." 

Commentators have differed as to the exact meai»- 
ing of the expression by which the Poet intended to 
enforce the sentiment contained in the passage wh^re 
these words occur. It is enough that they mean $o 
denote even a very small possession, {H*ovided it be a 
man's own : 

'' Est aliquii, quocunque loco qttocunque recetsuj 
Unius sese dominumfecissc lacertce,*^ 

This season, there was a whimsical fashion in the 
news-papers of applying Shakspeare> words to de- 
(^cribe living persons well known in the world ; which 
Was done under the title of " Modem Characters 
Jrom Shakspeare ;*' many of which were admirably 
adapted. The fancy took so much, that they were 
Hfterwards collected into a pamphlet. Somebody said 
to Johnson, across the table, that he had Hot been in 
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thoee characters. " Yeg (said he), I hare. I should 
have been sorry to be left out." He then repeated 
what bad been applied to him, 

" You must borrow me Garaoantua's mouth.** 

Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning of 
this, he was obliged to, explain it to her, which had 
something of an awkward and ludicrous effect. " Why, 
padam, it has a reference to me, as using big words, 
which require the mouth of a giant to pronounce 
them. Garagantua is the name of a giant in Ra- 
belais." BoswELL. ^' But, sir, there is another 
amongst them for you : 



* He would Dot flatter Nqstune for his trident. 
Or Jove for his power to thunder.* 



»♦ 



Johnson. ^' There is nothing marked in that. No, 
sir, Garagantua is the best." Notwithstanding this 
ease and good humour, when I, a little while after- 
wards, repeated his sarcasm on Kenrick,' which was 
Kceived with applause, he asked, " Who said that ?" 
and aa my sudoenly answering Garagantua, he looked 
serious, which was a sufficient indication that he did 
not wish it to be kept up. 

When we went to the drawing-room, there was a 
rich assemblage. Besides the company who had been 
at dinner, there were Mr. Garrick, Mr. Harris of Sa- 
lisbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney, the Honourable 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, Miss Hannan More, &c. &c. 

After wandering about in a kind of pleasing dis- 
trs^ction for some time, I got into a corner, with 
Johnson, Garrick, and Harris. Garrick, (to Har^ 
ris). *' Pray, sir, have you read Potter's iEschylus?" 
Hi^RRis. ''Yesj and think it pretty.** Garrick, 

1 See Vol. H. p. 98. 
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(to Johnson). " And what think you, sir, of it ?" 
Johnson. '' I thought what I read of it verbiage: 
but upon Mr. -Harris's recommendation, I will read 
a play. (To Mr. Harris). Don't prescribe two." 
Mr. Harris suggested one ; I do not remember which. 
Johnson. " We must try its effect as an English 
poem; that is the way to judge of the merit of a 
translation. Translations are, in general, for people 
who cannot read the original." I mentioned the 
vulgar saying, that Pope's Homer was not a good 
representation of the original. Johnson. ^' Sir, it is 
the greatest work of the kind that has ever been pro- 
duced." BoswELL. " The truth is, it is impossible 
perfectly to translate poetry. In a different language 
it may be the same tune, but it has not the same 
tone. Homer plays it on a bassoon ; Pope on a fla- 
gelet." Harris. '' I think heroick poetry is best in 
blank verse ; yet it appears that rhyme is essential- 
to .English poetry, from our deficiency in metrical^^ 
quantities. In my opinion, the chief excellence of 
our language is numerous prose." Johnson. *' Sir 
William Temple was the first writer who ga^ve cadence 
to English prose.* Before his time they were care- 

1 [The authour, in voL i. p. 172, says, that Johnson once told 
him, ^^ that he had formed his style upon that of Sir William 
Temple, and upon Chambers's Proposal for his Dictionary. He 
certainly was mistaken ; pr, if he imagined at first that he was 
imitating Temple, he was very unsuccessful, for nothing can be 
more unlike than the simplicity of Temple and the ridmess of 
Johnson.** 

lliis observation, on the first view, seems perfectly just ; .but 
on a closer examination, it will, I think, appear to have been 
founded on a misapprehension. Mr. Boswell understood Johiison 
too literally. He did not, I conceive, mean, diat he endeavoured 
to imitate Temple's style in all its parts ; but that he formed his 
style on him and Chambers (perhaps the paper published in 1737, 
relative to his second edition, entitled (Jonsidehations, &c*) 
taking from each what was most worthy of imitation. The pas* 
j/age before us, I think, shews, that he learned from Temple to 
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less of arrangement, and did not mind whether a sen- 
tence ended with an important word or an insigni- 
ficant word, or with what part of speech it was 
concluded." Mr. Langton, who now had joined us, 
commended Clarendon. Johnson. " He is objected 
to for his parentheses, his involved clauses, and his 
want of harmony. But he is supported by his matter. 
It is, indeed, owing to a plethory of matter that his 
s^le is so faulty: every substance (smiling to Mr. 
Harris) has so many accidents. — To be distinct, we 
must telk analytically* If we analyse language, we 
must q)eak of it grammatically ; if we analyse argu- 
ment, we must speak of it logically." Garrick. 
** Of all the translations that ever were attempted, I 
think Elphinston's Martial the most extraordinary. 
He consulted me upon it, who am a little of an epi- 
grammist myself, you know. I told him freely, 
* You don't seem to nave that turn.* I asked him if he 
was serious ; and finding he was, I advised him against 
publishing. Why, his translation is more difiScult to 
understand than the original. I thought him a man 
of some talents ; but he seems crazy in this." John- 
son. " Sir, you have done what I had not courage to 
do. But he did not ask my advice, and I did not 
force it upon him, to make him angry with me." 
Garrick. " But as a friend, sir — ." Johnson. 
" Why, such a friend as I am with him — ^no." 



modulate his periods, and, in that respect only, made him his 
pattern. In this view of the subject there is no difficulty. He 
in^t learn from Chambers compactness, strength, and pre- 
cbion (in opposition to the laxity of style which had long pre- 
tiuled) ; from Sir Thomas Browne (who was also certainly one 
of his archetypes), pondera verborum^ vigour and energy of expres- 
aan ; and m)m Temple, harmonious arrangement, the due col- 
loca^n of words, ana the other arts and graces of composition 
here enumerated : and yet, after all, his style might bear no striking 
leaemblance to that of any of these writers, though it had profited 
by each. M.] 

VOL. IV. IS. 
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Gah^ick. ^^ But if you see a friend going to tumble 
over a precipice?'* Johnson. " That is an extras 
vagant case, sir. You are sure a friend will thank 
you for hindering him from tumbling over a precipice : 
but, in the other case, I should hui't his vanity, and 
do him no good. He would not take my advice. 
His iKTOther-in-law, Strahan, sent him a subscription 
of fifty pounds, and said he would send him fifty 
more, if he would not publish." Garrick. " What ! 
eh ! is Strahan a good judge of an Epigram ? Is not 
he rather an obtuse man, eh?*' Johnson. **Why, 
sir, he may not be a judge of an Epigram : but you 
see he is a judge of what is not an Epigram." Bosm 
WELL. " It is easy for you, Mr. Garrick, to talk to 
an authour as you talked to Elphinston; you, who 
have been so long the manager of a theatre, rejecting 
the plays of poor authours. You are an' old judge^ 
who have often pronounced sentence of death. You 
are a practised surgeon, who have often amputated 
limbs ; and though this may have been for the good 
of your patients, they cannot like you. Those who 
have undergone a dreadful operation, are not very 
fond of seeing the operator again." Garrick. '' Yes, 
I Imow enough of that. There was a reverend gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hawkins) who wrote a tragedy, the 
3i£aE of something,' which I refused." Harris. 
'* So, the siege was raised." Johnson. " Ay, he 
came to me and complained; and told me, that 
Garrick said his play was wrong in the concoction. 
Now, what is the concoction of a play?" (Here 
Garrick started, and twisted himself, and seemed 
sorely vexed; for Johnson told me, he believed the 
story was true). Garrick. " I— ^I — I— said, ^rst 

1 It was called '^ The Siege of Aleppo." Mr. Hawkins, th« 
authour of it, was formerly Professor of Poetry, at 03(ford. It if 
printed in his ^^ Miscellanies,*' 3 vols, octavo. 



concoction.* Jt)HNSON^ (smiling). '^ Well, he left out 
Jirsf, And Rich, he said, refused him injalse En^ 
giisk : he could shew it under his hand.'* GAitRiCK. 
** He wrote to me in violent wrath, for having re- 
fused his play. * Sir, this is growing a very serious 
and terrible affair. I am resolved to publish my 
play. I will appeal'to the world ; and how will your 
judgement appear !* I answered, ' Sir, notwithstand* 
ing all the seriousness, and all the terroiu^, I have 
no objection to your publishing your play; and as 
you Jive at a great distance (Devonshire, I believe), 
if you will send it to me, I will convey it to the press.' 
i never heard more of it, ha ! ha ! ha !** 

On Friday, April 10, I found Johnson at home ia 
tke morning. We resumed the oonTersation of yester- 
day. He put me in mind of some of it which had 
escaped my memory, and enabled me to record it 
more perfectly than I otherwise could have done. 
He was much pleased with my paying so great at- 
tention to his recommendation in 1763, the period 
when our acquaintance began, that I should keep a 
journal ; and I could perceive he was secretly pleased 
to find so much of the finit of his mind preserved : 
and as he had been used to imagine and say that he 
fthrays laboured' when he said a good thing, — ^it de- 
lighted him, on a review, to find that his conversation 
teemed with point and imagery. 

I said to him, ^* You were yesterday, sir, in re- 
markably good humour; but there was nothing to 
offend you, nothing to produce irritation or violence. 
There was no bold offender. There was not one 
capital conviction. It was a maiden assize. You had 
on your white gloves." 

He found fauJt with our friend Langton for having 

1 [Qamdt had high authority for this expression* Di-^dsxv 
uses it in one of his critical essajs. M.] 
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been too silent. " Sir (said I), you will recollect 
that he very properly took up Sir Joshua for being 
glad that Charles Fox had praised Goldsmith's * Tra- 
veller/ and you joined him." Johnson. " Yes, sir, 
I knocked Fox on the head, without ceremony. 
Reynolds is too much under Fox and Burke at pre- 
sent. He is under the Fox star, and the Iruk con' 
stellation. He is always under some planet." Bos- 
well. " There is no Fox star." Johnson. *' But 
there is a dog star." Boswell. '' They say, indeed, 
a fox and a dog are the same animal." 

1 reminded him of a gentleman, who, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley said, was first talkative from affectaticm, 
and then silent from the same cause ; that he first 
thought, " I shall be celebrated as the liveliest man 
in every company;" and then, all at once, " O ! it is 
much more respectable to be grave and look wise." 
'' He has reversed the Pythagorean discipline, by 
being first talkative, and then silent. He reverses 
the course of Nature too ; he was first the gay butter- 
fly, and then the creeping worm." Johnson laughed 
loud and long at this expansion and illustration of 
what he himself had told me. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott (now Sir WU- 
liam Scott, his Majesty's Advociate General),^ at his 
chambers in the Temple, nobody else there. The 
company being small, Johnson was not in such spirits 
B& he had been the preceding day, and for a consider- 
able time little was said. At last he burst forth: 
" Subordination is sadly broken down in this age. 
No man, now, has the same authority which hia 
father had,— except a gaoler. No master has it over 
his servants : it is diminished in our colleges ; nay, 
in our grammar-schools." Boswell. ^' What is the 

1 [Now (1804), Judge of the Court of Admiralty, and Mastei 
of the Faculties. M.] 
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eeatse of this, sir ?'* Johnson. " Why, tlie coming 
ia of the Scotch/' (laughing sarcastically). Bos- 
well. *' That is to say, things have been turned 
topsy-turvy. — But your serious cause." Johnson. 
'^ Why, sir, there are many causes, the chief of 
whidi is, I think, the great increase of money. No 
tnan now depends upon the Lord of a Manour, when 
he can send to another country, and fetch provisions. 
The shoe-black at the entry of my court docs not 
depend on me. I can deprive him but of a penny a 
day, which he hopes somebody else will bring him ; 
an<l that penny I must carry to another shoe-black, 
so the trade suffers nothing. I have explained, in 
my ' Journey to the Hebrides,* how gold and silver 
d^troy feudal subordination. But, besides, there is 
^ general relaxation of reverence. No son now de- 
pends upon his father, as in former times. Paternity 
used to be considered as of itself a great thing, whicn 
had a right to many claims. That is, in general, re- 
duced to very small bounds. My hope is, that ds 
anarchy produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation 
will produceyrene strictio.'' 

Talking of fame, for which there is so great a de- 
sire, I observed, how little there is of it in reality, 
0)mpared with the other objects of human attention. 
** Let every man recollect, and he will be sensible 
how small a part of his time is employed in talking or 
linking oi Shakspeare, Voltaire, or any of the most 
celebrated men that have ever lived, or are now sup- 
]M9sed to occupy the attention and admiration of the 
World. Let this be extracted and compressed ; into 
what a narrow space will it go V* I then slily intro- 
duced Mr. Garrick's fame, and his assuming the aifs 
of a great man. Johnson. '^ Sir, it is wonderful 
bow Utile Garrick assumes. No, sir, Garrick^br- 
tunAm reverenter habet. Consider, sir; celebrated 
men^ such as yon have mentioned, have \v^ ^i^^5^^s 



.« 
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applause at a distance ; but Garrick had it dashed in 
his face^ sounded in his ears, and went home everjr 
night with the plaudits of a thousand in his cranium. 
Then, sir, Gamck did not Jlnd, but made his way to 
the tables, the levees, and almost the bed-chambers of 
the great. Then, sir, Garrick had under him a nu- 
merous body of people ; who, from fear of his power, 
and hopes of his favour, and admiration of his talents, 
were constantly submissive to him. And here is a 
man who has advanced the dignity of his profession. 
Garrick has made a player a higher character." 
Scott. " And he is a very sprightly writer too.** 
Johnson. ^^ Yes, sir; and all this supported by great 
wealth of his own acquisition. If all this had hap- 
pened to me, I should have had a couple of fellows 
with long poles walking before me, to knock down 
every body that stood in the way. Consider, if all 
this had happened to Gibber or Quin, they'd have 
jumped over the moon. — Yet Garrick speaks to ils" 
(smiling). Boswell. '' And Garrick is a very good 
man, a charitable man." Johnson. " Sir, a liberal 
man. He has given away more money than any man 
in England. There may be a little vanity mixed : 
but he has shewn, that money is not his first object." 
Boswell. ^' Yet Foote used to say of him, that he 
walked out with an intention to do a generous action ; 
but turning the comer of a street, he met with the 
ghost of a halfpenny, which frightened him." John- 
Ion. " Why, sir, that is very true, too ; for I- never 
knew a man of whom it could be said with less cer- 
tainty to-day, what he will do to-morrow, than Gar- 
rick ; it depends so much on his humour at the time." 
Scott. " I am glad to hear of his liberality. He 
has been represented as very saving." Johnson. 
'^ With his domestick saving we have nothing to do. 
I remember drinking tea with him long ago, when 
Veg Woffington made it, and he grumbled at her for 
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making it too strongJ He had then begun to feel 
money in his purse, and did not knew when he should 
have enough of it." 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, and 
the effects of that art which is called economy, he 
observed, " It is wonderful to think how men of very 
large estates not only spend their yeariy incomes, but 
are often actually in want of money. It is clear th.ey 
have not value for what they spend. Lord Shel- 
bume told me, that a man of high rank, who looks 
into his own affairs, may have ail that he ought to 
have, all that can be of any use, or appear with any 
advantage, for five thousand pounds a year. There* 
fore a great proportion must go in waste ; and, in- 
deed, this is the case with most people, whatever 
their fortune is." Bos well. " I have no doubt, sir, 
of this. But how is it? What is waste?" John- 
son. '^ Why, sir, breaking bottles, and a thousaiid 
other things. Waste cannot be accurately told, though 
we are sensible how destructive it is. Economy on 
the one hand, by which a certain income is made to 
maintain a man genteelly, and waste on the other, by 
which, on the same income, another man lives shal>- 
bily, cannot be defined. It is a very nice thing; as- 
one man wears his coat out much sooner than an- 
other, we cannqt tell how." 

We talked of war. Johnson. '' Every man thinks 
meanly of himself for not having be^i a soldier, or 
not having been at sea." Boswell. '^ Lord Mans- 
field does not." Johnson. ^^ Sir, if Lord Mansfield 
were in a company of General Oflicers and Admirals 
who have been in service, lie would shrmk ; he'd wish 
to creep under the table*" Boswell. '^ No ; he*d 
think he could tri/ them all.** Johnson. " Yes, if 

1 Wlien Johnson told this little anecdote to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolda, he mentioned a cireumstance which he omitted to-day t— 
'^ Why (said Garrick) it is as red as blood.'* 
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lie could catck them: but the/d try hiih much 
Mmer. No^ »r; were Socrates and Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden both present in any company, and 
Socrates to say, * Follow me, and hear a lecture in 
^ilosophy;* and Charles, laying his hand on his 
0word, to say, ' Follow, me, and dethrone the Czar;' 
4 laian would be ashamed to follow Socrates. Sir, the 
impression is universal : yet it is strangle. As to the 
aailor, when you look down irom the quarter-deck to 
the space below, you see the utmost extremity of 
human misery: such crowding, such filth, such 
Mench I" BoswELL. " Yet sailors are happy." JoHNr 
8«W. " They are happy as brutes are happy, with a 

Ece of fresh meat,— •with the grossest sensuality, 
t, sir, the profession of soldiers and sailors has the 
dignity of danger. Mankind reverence those who 
'bare got over fear, ^hich is so general a weaktiess.*' 
Scott. '^ But is not courage mechanical, and to be 
Acquired ?" Johnson. " Why yes, sir, in a col- 
l^tive sense. Soldiers Consider themselves only as 
mrt of a great machine." Scott. *^ We find peo{^ 
food of being sailors.*' Johnson. " I cannot account 
for that, any more than I can account for other strange 
j^rversions of imagination." 

His d,bhorrence of the profession of a sailof was 
uniformly violent; but in conversation he always 
dxaked the profession of a solclier. And yet I have, 
in my large and various collection of his writings, a 
letter to an eminent friend, in which he expresses 
himself thus : '^ My god-son called on me lately. He 
y weary, and rationally weary of a military life. If 
y»a can place him in some other state, I think you 
tmv increase his happiness, and secure his virtue. A 
4K)laier*S' time is passed in distress and danger, or in 
idleness and corruption.'* Such was his cool re- 
flection in his study; but whenever be was warmed 
and animated by the presence of compiiny, he, Kke 
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other philosophers^ whose minds are impregnated with 
poetical fancy^ caught the common enthusiasm for 
splendid renown. 

He tadked of Mr. Charles Fox, of whose abilities 
he thought highly, but observed, that he did not talk 
much at our Club. I have heard Mr. Gibbon re- 
mark, *' that Mr. Fox could not be afraid of Dr. 
Johnson ; yet he certainly was very shy of saying any 
thing in Dr. Johnson*s presence." Mr, Scott now 
quoted what was said of Alcibiades by a Greek poet, 
£0 which Johnson assented.^ 

He told us, that he had given Mrs. Montagu a 
<»talogue of all Daniel Defoe's works of imagination ; 
most, if not all of which, as well as of his other 
works, he now enumerated, allowing a considerable 
share of merit to a man, who, bred a tradesman, had 
written so variously and so well. Indeed, his " Ro- 
binson Crusoe" is enough of itself to establish his 
reputation. 

He expressed great indignation at the imposture 
of the Cock-lane Ghost, and related, with much satis- 

1 [Wishing to discover the ancient observation here referred to, 
I applied to Sir. William Scott on the subject, but he had no re- 
collection of it — My old and very learned friend, Dr. Michael 
Kearney, formerly senior fellow of Trinity Collie, Dublin, and 
now Archdeacon of Raphoe in Ireland, has, however, most hap- 
pily elucidated this passage. He remarks to me that '^ Mr. Bos- 
wdl's memory must here have deceived him ; and that Mr. Scott's 
observation must have been, that ^ Mr. Fox, in the instance men- 
.tioned, might be considered as the reverse of PJueox^ of whom, as 
Plutarch relates in the Life of Alcibiades, Eupolis the tragedian 
said. It is true he can talk, and yet he is no speaker.' " 

If this discovery had been made by a scholiast on an ancient 
authour, with what ardour and exuberant pr^se would Bentley or 
Taylor have spoken of it I-^— Sir William Scott, to whom I com- 
municated Dr. Kearney's remark, is perfectly satisfied that it is 
correct. For the other observations signed K. we are indebted to 
the same gentleman. Every classical reader wiU lament that they 
are not more numerous. M. ] 
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faction^ how he had aasiisted in detecting the cheats 
und had publiahed an account of it in the newspapers. 
Upon this subject I incautiously offended him^ bj 
pressing him with too many questions^ and he shewed 
fiis displeasure. I apologised^ saying that ^^ I asked 
questions in order to be instructed and entertained ; 
I repaired eagerly to the fountain; but that the 
moment he gare me a hint^ the moment he put a 
lock upon the well, I desisted."-"*-^' But, sir (said he), 
that is forcing one to do a disagreeable thing:*' 
and he continued to rate me. " Nay, sir (said I), 
when you have put a lock upon the well, so that I 
can no longer drink, do not make the fountain of your 
wit play upon me and wet me." 

lie sometimes could not' bear being teased with 
questions. I was once present when a gentlemaa 
asked so many, as, " What did you do, sir ?" " What 
did you say, sir ?" that he at last grew enraged, and 
said, '' I will not be put to the question, Don*t you 
consider, sir, th^t these are not the manners oi a gen- 
tleman ? I will not be baited with xiohat, and fiohyi 
what is this ? what is that ? why is a cow's tail long ? 
why is a fox*s tail bushy?" The gentleman, who was 
a good deal out of countenance, said, " Why, sir, you 
are so good, that I venture to trouble you." John^ 
SON . " Sir, my being so good is no reason why you 
riiould be so ilU* 

Talking of the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, in which 
criminals were punished, by being confined to labour, 
he said, " I do not see that they are punished by 
this : they niust have worked equally, had they never 
been guilty of stealing. They now only work ; so, 
after all, tjiey have gained ; what they stole is clear 
gain to them ; the confinement is nothing. Every 
man who works is confined: the smith to his shop, 
the tailor to his garret." Boswell. " And Lord 
Mansfield to his Court." Johnson. " Yes, sir. You 
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knov the notion of confinement may be extended^ a» 
in the soug^ ' Every island is a prison.' There is, in 
Dodsley's collection, a copy of verses to the authour of 
that song." 

Smith's Latin verses on Pococke, the great tra-> 
veller,^ were mentioned. He repeated some of them, 
and said they were Smith's best verses. 

He talked with an uncommon animation of travel- 
ling into distant countries; that the mind was en- 
larged by it, and that an acquisition of dignity of 
character was derived from it. He expressed a par- 
ticular enthusiasm with respect to visiting the widl of 
China. I catched it for the moment, and said I 
really believed I should go and see the wall of China 
had I not children, of whom it was my duty to ta;k« 
care. " Sir (said he), by doing so, you would do 
H4iat would be of importance in raising your children 
to eminence. There would be a lustre reflected upon 
them £pom your spirit and curiosity. They would he 
at all times regarded as the children of a man who 
had gone to view the wall of China. I am serious^ 
sir." 

When we had left Mr. Scott's, he said, '* Will you 
go home with me ?*' " Sir (said I), it is late ; but 
rU go with you for three minutes." Johnson, 
'* Or Jonry We went to Mrs. Williams's rooro,^ 
where we found Mr. Allen the printer, who was the 
landlord of his house in Bolt-dourt, a worthy obliging 
man, and his very old acquaintance ; and what was 
exceedingly amusing, though he was of a very dimi- 
nutive size, he used, even in Johnson's presence, to 
imitate the stately periods and slow and solemn ut« 
terance of the great man. — I this evening boasted^ 

1 [Smith's Verses are on Edward Pooocke, the gpreat OrieatiU 
finffuist: he travelled, it is true; bat Dr. Richard Pocodce, late 
H&op of Ossory, who published Travels through the E«&l^ \& 
wim&j tiiS^'fA ike great travelkr, K.] 
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that although I did not write what is called steno- 
graphy, or short-hand, in appropriated characters de- 
vised for the purpose, I had a method of my own of 
writing half words, and leaving out some altogether^ 
so as yet to keep the substance and language of any 
discourse which I had heard so much in view, that I 
could give it very completely soon after I had taken 
it down. He defied me, as he had once defied an 
actual short-hand writer; and he made the experi- 
ment by reading slowly and distinctly a part of Ro- 
bertson's " History of America," while I endeavoured 
to M'rite it in my way of taking notes. It was found 
that I had it veiy imperfectly; the conclusion from 
which was, that its excellence was principally owing 
to a studied arrangement of Avords, which could not 
be varied or abridged without an essential injury. 

On Sunday, April 12, I found him at home before 
dinner : Dr. Dodd's poem, entitled " Thoughts in 
Prison," was lying upon his table. This appearing 
to me an extraordinary eflfort by a man who was in 
, Newgate for a capital crime, I was desirous to hear 
Johnson's opinion of it : to my surprise, he told me 
he had not read a line of it. I took up the book, and 
read a passage to him. Johnson. " Pretty well, if 
you are previously disposed to like them.** I read 
another passage, with which he was better pleased* 
He then took the book into his own hands, and 
having looked at the prayer at the end of it, he said, 
*' What evidence is there that this Avas composed the 
night before he suffered ? / do not believe it.*' He 
then read aloud where he prays for the King, &c. 
and observed, " Sir, do you think that a man, the 
night before he is to be hanged, cares for the suc- 
cession of a royal family? — Though, he may have 
composed this prayer, then. A man who has been 
canting all his life, may cant to the last. — And yet 
a man who has been refused a pardon after so much 
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petitioning^ would hardly be praying thuw«i fervently 
for the King/' 

He and I, and Mrs. Williams, went to dine with 
the RcTerend Dr. Percy. Talking of Goldsmith, 
Johnson said, he was very envious. I defended him, 
by obsjsrving that he owned it frankly upon all oc-. 
casions. Johnson. " Sir, you are enforcing the 
charge. He had so much envy, that he could not 
conceal it. He was so full of it, that he overflowed. 
He talked of it to be sure often enough. Now, sir, 
what a man avows, he i^ not ashamed to think; 
though many a man thinks, what he is ashamed to 
avow. We are all envious naturally; but by check- 
ing envy, we get the better of it. So we are all 
thieves naturally ; a child always tries to get at what 
it wants the nearest way; by good instruction and 
good habits this is cured, till a man has not even an 
inclination to seize what is another's ; has no struggle 
with himself about it.*' 

And here I shall record a scene of too much heat 
between Dr. Johnson and Dr. Percy, which I should 
have suppressed, were it not that it gave occasion to 
dis[day the truly tender and benevolent heart of 
Johnson, who as soon as he found a friend was at all 
hurt by any thing which he had " said in his wrath," 
was not only prompt and desirous . to be reconciled, 
but exerted himseli to make ample reparation. 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson 
praised Pennant very highly, as he did at Dunvegan, 
m the Isle of Sky.* Dr. Percy knowing himself to 
be the -heir male of the ancient Percies,* and having 

1 « Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," edit. 3. p. 224. 

2 See this accurately stated, and the descent of his family from . 
the Earls of Northumberland clearly deduced in the Reverend Dr. 
Nash*s excellent " History of Worcestershire," vol. ii. p. 318. 
The Doctor has subjoined a note, in which he says, " The Editor 

VOL. IV. \. 
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the warmest and most dutiful attachment to the noUe 
House of Northumberland, could not sit quietly and 
hear a man praised^ who had spoken disrespectfully 
of Alnwick^Castle and the Duke's pleaMure^groundfi, 
especially as he thought meanly of his travels. He 
therefore opposed Johnson eagerly. Johnson. " Pen- 
nant in what he lias said of Alnwick, has done what 
he intended ; he has made you very angry.'* Percy. 
*^ He has said the garden is trim, which is represent- 
ing it like a citizen's parterre, when the truth is, 
there is a very large extent of fine turf aad gravel 
walks." Johnson. '^ According to your own account, 
sir. Pennant is right. It in trim. Here is grass cut 
close, and gravel rolled smooth. Is not that trim? 
The extent is nothing against that; a mile may 
be as trim as a square yard. Your extent puts 
me in mind of the citizen's enlarged dinner, two 
pieces of roast-beef and two puddings. There is no 
variety, no mind exerted in laying out the ground, no 
trees.' Percy. " He pretends to give the natural 
liistory of Northumberland, and yet takes no notice 
of the immense number of trees planted • there of 
late." Johnson. " That, sir, has nothing to do with 
the natural history; that is civU hist^. A man 

hath seen and carefully examined the proofs of all the particulars 
above-mentioned, now in the possession of the Reverend Thomas 
Percy." 

The same proofe I have also myself carefixUy examined, and 
have seen some additional proofs which have occurred since the 
Doctor*s book was published ; and both as a Lawyer accustomed to 
the consideration of evidence, and as a Genealogist versed in the 
study of pedigrees, I am fiiUy satisfied. I cannot help observing, 
as a circumstance of no small moment, that in tracing the Bishop 
of Dro:^ore*s genealogy, essential aid was given by the late Eliza- 
beth Duchess of Northumberland, Heiress of that illustrious 
House ; a lady not onlv of high dimity of spirit, such as became 
her noble blood, but of excellent understanding and lively talents. 
With a fair pride I can boast of the honour of her Grace's cor- 
respondence, specimens of which adorn tny archives. 
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who gives the natural history of the oak, is not to 
tell how many oak» have been planted in this ])Iace 
or that, A man who gives the natural history of the 
cow, is not to tell how many cows are milked at 
Islington. The animal is the same, whether milked 
in the Park or at Islington." Percy. " Pennant 
does not describe well ; a carrier who goes along the 
side of Lochlomond would describe it better." John- 
soK. '* I think he describes very well." PercV. '^ I 
travelled after him." Johnson. " And / travelled 
after him." Percy. " But, my good friend, you ar6 
short-sighted, and do not see so well as I ao." I 
wondered at Dr. Percy's venturing thus. Dr. John- 
son said nothing at the time : but inflammable par- 
ticles were collecting for a cloud to burst. In a 
little while Dr. Percy said something more in dis- 
paragement of Pennant. Johnson, (pomtedly). "This 
is the resentment of a narrow mind, because he did 
not find every thing in Northumberland." Percy, 
(feeling the stroke). ''Sir, you may be as rude as 
you please." Johnson. '' Hold, sir ! Don't talk of 
rudeness ; remember, sir, you told me (puffing hard 
with passion struggling for a vent), I was short- 
sighted. We have done with civility. We are to be 
as rude as we please." Percy. " Upon my honour^ 
sir, I did not mean to be uncivil." Johnson. " I 
cannot say so, sir; for I did mean to be uncivil, 
thinking you had been uncivil." Dr. Percy rose, 
ran up to nim, and taking him by the hand, assured 
him- affectionately that his meaning had been mis- 
understood; upon which a reconciliation instantly 
took place. Johnson. " My dear sir, I am willing, 
you shall hang Pennant." Percy, (resuming the* 
f<Niner subject). " Pennant complains that the helmet 
is not hung out to invite to the hall of hospitality.*, 

1 It certainly was a custom, as appears from the following pas- 
sage in Perceforest, vol. iii. p. 108 :-*-^^ fasoient mettre aa \|W 
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NoAv I never heard that it was a custom to hang out 
a helmet" Johnson. " Haug him up, hang him up." 
Bo SWELL, (humouring the joke). " Hang out his 
skull instead of a helmet, and you may drink ale out 
of it in your hall of Odin, as he is your enemy; that 
M^ill be truly ancient. There will be ' Northern An- 
tiquities.' " * Johnson. '^ He's a Whig, sir; a sad 
dog, (smiling at his own violent expressions, merely 
ior political difference of opinion). But he's the best 
traveller I ever read; he observes more things than 
any one else does." • 

I could not help thinking that this was too high 
praise of a writer who traversed a wide extent of 
country in such haste, that h^ could put toget)ier 
only curt frittered fragments of his own, and afber- 
M'ards procured supplemental intelligence from paro- 
chial ministers, and others not the best qualified or 
most impartial narrators, whose ungenerous prejudice 
against the house of Stuart glares in misrepresenta- 
tion ; a writer, who at best treats merely of super- 
ficial objects, and shews no philosophical investigation 
of character and manners, such as Johnson has e^? 
hibited in his masterly " Journey," over part of the 
same ground ; and who it should seem from a desire 
of ingratiating himself with the Scotch, has flattered 
the people of North-Britain so inordinately and with 
so little discrimination, that the judicious and candid 
amongst them must be disgusted, while they value 
more the plain, just, yet kindly report of Johnson. 

Having impartially censured Mr. Pennant, as a 

hanlt de leur hostel un heaulme^ en sigiie que tous les gentils 
homines et gentilles femmes entrassent hardiroent en leur hostel 
eomme en leur propre,** &c. K. 

[The authour*8 second son, Mr. James Boswell, late of Braz^« 
nose Coll^, in Oxford, and now of the Inner Temple, had nom 
ticcd this passage in Perceforest, and suggested to me the same 
remark. M.] 

I The title o( a book translated by Dr. Percy. 
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traveller in S(!Otland^ let me allow liim from autlio- 
rides much better than mine^ his deserved praise as 
an able Zoologist; and let me also from my own 
understanding and feelings^ acknowledge the merit of 
his " London," which, though said to be not quite 
accurate in sotne particulars, is one of the most 
pleasilag topographical performances that ever ap- 
peared in ahj language. Mr. Pennant, like his 
countrymen in general, has the true spirit of a Gen- 
tleman. As a proof of it, I shall quote from Iiis 
'* London" the passage in which he speaks of my 
illustrious friend. " I must by no means omit Bolt- 
court^ the long residence of Doctor Samuel John- 
son, a nian of the strongest natural abilities, gi'eat 
learning, a most retentire memory, of the deepest and 
most unaffected piety and morality, mingled with 
those numerous weaknesses and prejudices which his 
friends have kindly taken care to draw from their 
dread abode.* I brought on myself his transient 
aiiger, by observing that in his tour in Scotland, he 
once haa long and Wofiil experience of oats being the 
food of men in Scotland aS they were of horses in 
England. It was a national reflection unwortliy of 
him, and I shot my bolt. In return he gave me a 
tender hug.' Con amove he also said of me, ^ The 
dog is a fVhig:*^ I admired the virtues of Lord 
Mussel, and pitied his fall. I should have been a 
Whig at the Revolution. There have been periods 
since, in which I should have been, what I now am, 

1 Thk is the common cant against faithful Biogr^hy. Voea 
the worthy gentleman mean that I, who was taught discrimination 
of character by Johnson, should have omitted his frailties, and, in 
^tiott, have bedaubed him as the worthy gentleman has bedaubed 
Soothmd ? — BoswELL. 

2 See Dr. Johnson^s " Journey to the Western Islands," p. 
296 :— see his Dictionary, article oats : — and my " Voyage to the 
Hebrides," first edition. — Pennant. 

3 Mr. Bo8weIl*s Joamal, p. 386. — Pennant. 
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a moderate Tory, a supporter, as far as my little in- 
fluence extends, of a well-poised balance between the 
crown and people : but should the 3cale preponderate 
against tlie Solus populi, that moment may it be said 
' The dog's a fVhtg r " 

We had a calm after the storm, staid the evening 
and supped, and were pleasant and gay. But Dr. 
Percy told me he, was very uneasy at what had passed ; 
for there was a gentleman there who was acquainted 
with the Northumberland family, to whom he hoped 
to have appeared more respectable, by shewing how 
intimate he was with Dr. Johnson, and who might 
now, on the contrary, go away with an opinion to his 
disadvantage. He begged I would mention this to 
rPr, Johnson, which I afterwards did. His observation 
upon it was, " This comes of stratagem ; had he told 
me that he wished to appear to advantage before that 
gentleman, he should have been at the top of tlie 
house, all the time." He spoke of Dr. Percy in the 
handsomest manner. *' Then, sir (said I), may I be 
allowed to suggest a mode by which you may ef- 
fectually counteract any unfavourable report of what 
passed. I will write a letter to you upon the subject 
of the unlucky contest of that day, and yoi; will be 
kind enough to put in writing as an answer to that 
letter, what you have now said, and as Lord Percy is 
to dine with us at General Paoli*s soon, I will take 
an opportunity to read the correspondence in his 
Lordship's presence. This friendly scheme was ac- 
cordingly carried into execution without Dr. Percy's 
knowledge. Johnson's letter placed Dr. Percy's un- 
questionable merit in the fairest point of view ; and I 
contrived that Lord Percy should hear the corre- 
spondence, by introducing it at General Paoli's, as an 
instance of Dr. Johnson's kind disposition towards 
one in whom his Lordship was interested. Thus 
every unfavourable impression was obviated that could 
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possibly have been made ou those by whom he wished 
most to be regarded. I breakfasted the day after 
with him, and informed him of my scheme, and its 
happy completion, for which he thanked me in the 
warmest terms, and was highly delighted with Dr. 
Johnson's letter in his praise, of which I gave him a 
copy. He said " I would rather have this than 
degrees from all the Universities in Europe. It will 
be for me, and my children and grana-children.** 
Dr. Johnson having afterwards asked me if I had 
given him a copy of it, and being told I had, was 
offended, and insisted that I should get it back, 
which I did. As, however, he did not desire me tq 
destroy either the original or the copy, or forbid me 
to let it be seen, I think myself at liberty to apply to 
it his general declaration to me concerning his own 
letters. " That he did not choose they should be 
published in his lifetime ; but had no objection to 
their appearing after his death.'* I shall therefore 
insert, this kindly correspondence, having faithfully 
narrated the circumstances accompanying it. 

'* TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
" MY DEAR SIR, 

" I BEG leave to address vou in behalf of our 
friend Dr. Percy, who was much hurt by what you 
said to him thai day we dined at his house ; * M'hen, 
in the course of the dispute as to Pennant's merit as 
a traveller, you told Percy that ' he had the resent- 
ment of a narrow mind against Tennant, because he 
did not find every thing in Northumberland.' Percy 
is sensible that you did not mean to injure him ; but 
he is vexed to think that your behaviour to him' on 
that occasion may be inteqireted as a proof that he is 

1 Sunday, AprU 12, 1778, 
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despised by you^ which I know is not the case. I 
have told him^ that the charge of being narrow-* 
minded was only as to the particular point in question ; 
and that he had the ment of being a martyr to hid 
noble family. 

''Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next 
Friday; and I should be sincerely glad to have it in 
my power to satisfy his Lordship how well you think 
of Dr. Percy, who, I find, apprehends that your good 
opinion of him may be of very essential consequence ; 
and who assures me, that he has the highest respect 
and the warmest affection for you. 

^ I have only to add, that my suggesting this oc-' 
casion for the exercise of your candour and generosity 
is altogether unknown to Dr. Percy, and proceeds 
from my good'-will towards him, ana my persuasion 
that you will be happy to do him an essential kind- 
ness. I am, more and more, my dear sir, 

'' Your most faithful 
'^ And affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell." 

''to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" SIR, 

" The debate between Dr. Percy and me is one 
of those foolish controversies, which begin upon a 
question of which neither party cares how it is de- 
cided, and which is, nevertheless, continued to acri- 
mony, by the vanity with which every man resists 
confutation. Dr. Percy's warmth proceeded from a 
cause which, perhaps, does him more honour than he 
could have derived from juster criticism. His ab- 
horrence of Pennant proceeded from his opinion that 
Pennant had wantonly and indecently censured hi» 
patron. His anger made him resolve, that, for having 
])een once wrong, he never should Ix; right. Pennant 
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ba3 much in his notions that I do not like ; but still 
I think him a very intelligent traveller. If Percy is 
really offended^ I am sorry; for he is a man whom I 
never knew to offend any one. He is a man very 
wiUing to learn, and very able to teach ; a man, out 
of whose company I never go without having learned 
something. It is sure that he vexes me sometimes, 
but I am afraid it is by making me feel my own 
ignorance. So much extension of mind, and so much 
minute accuracy of inquiry, if you survey your whole 
circle of acquaintance, you will find so scarce, if you 
find it at all, that you will value Percy by com- 
parison. Lord Hajles is somewhat like him : but 
Lord Hailes does not, perhaps, go beyond him in re* 
search; and I do not know that he equals him in 
elegance. Percy*s attention to poetry has given 
grace and splendour to liis studies of antiquity. A 
mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 

" Upon the whole, you see that what I might say 
in sport or petulance to him, is very consistent witn 
full conviction of his merit. 

'^ I am, dear sir, 

" Your most, &c. 
** April 23, 1778." " Sam. Johnson." 

"to the reverend dr. PERCY, NORTHUMBERLAND- 
HOUSE. 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

" I WROTE to Dr. Johnson on the subject of the 
Pennantian controversy; and have received from him 
an answer which will delight you. I read it yesterday 
to Dr. Robertson, at the Exhibition ; and at dinner 
to Lord Percy, General Oglethorpe, &c. who dined 
with us at General Paoli's ; who was also a witness to 
the high testrmonu to your honour. 
" General Paoli desires the favour of your coni- 
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pany next Tuesday to dinner^ to meet Dr. Johnson. 
If I can, I will call on you to-day. I am, with sin- 
cere regard, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

*' James Boswell."* 

" South Audley-street, April 26." 

On Monday, April 13, I dined with Johnson at 
Mr. LaDgton*s, where were Dr. Porteus, then Bishop 
of Chester, now of London, and Dr. Stinton. He 
was at first in a very silent mood. Before dinner he 
said nothing but '* Pretty baby," to one of the children. 
Langton said very well to me afterwards, that he 
could repeat Johnson's conversation before dinner, as 
Johnson had said that he could repeat a complete 
chapter of ^* The Natural History of Iceland,*' froni 
the Danish of Horrebow, the whole of which was 
exactly thus : 



« 



Chap. LXXII. Concerning Snakes, 



" There are no snakes to be met with throughout 
the whole island." 

» 

At dinner we talked of another mode in the news- 
papers of giving modern characters in sentences from 
the classicks^ and of the passage 

" Parent deorum cuHor^ ct iirfrequent^ 
Insanienti* dum sdpienUcB 



I Though the Bishop of Drotnore kindly answered the letters 
which I wrote to him, relative to Dr. Johnson*8 early history ; 
3ret, in justice to him, I think it proper to add, that the account of 
the foregoing conversation, and the suhsequent transaction, as well 
as of some other conversations in which he is mentioned, ha^ 
been given to the publiek without previous communication witK 
his Lordship. 
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Coiuukut erroy nunc retrornlm 
Vela dare, atque iterare cnrstis 
Cogor relictos ;" 

being well applied to Soame Jenyns; who, after 
having wandered in the wilds of infidelity, had re- 
turned to the Christian faith. Mr. Langton asked 
Johnson as to the propriety of sapienticc consultus. 
Johnson. ^' Though consultus was primarily an ad- 
jective^ like amicus it came to be used as a substan- 
tive. So we have Juris consultus, a consult in law." 
We talked of the styles of different painters, and 
how certainly a connoisseur could distinguish them. 
I asked, if there was as clear a difference of styles in 
language as in painting, or even as in hand-writing, 
so that the composition of every individual may be 
distinguished. Johnson. ^' Yes. Those who have 
a style of eminent excellence, such as Dryden and 
Milton, can always be distinguished." I had no 
doubt of this ; but what I wanted to know was, 
whether there was really a peculiar, style to every 
man whatever, as there is certainly a peculiar hand- 
writing, a peculiar countenance, not widely different 
in many, yet always enough to be distinctive : 

C4 fades non omnibus una. 

Nee diversa tamen,^* 

The Bishop thought not ; and said, he supposed that 
many pieces in Dodsley's collection of poems, though 
all very pretty, had nothing appropriated in their 
style, and in that particular could not be at all di- 
stinguished. Johnson. ^' Why, sir, I think every 
man whatever has a peculiar style, which may be dis- 
covered by nice examination and comparison with 
others: but a man must write a good deal to make 
Ws style obviously discernible. As logicians say, this 
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appropriation of style is infinite in potestate, limited 
in actu," 

Mr. Topham Beauclerk came in the evening, and 
he and Dr. Johnson and I staid to supper. It was 
mentioned that Dr. Dodd had once wished to be a 
member of the Literary Club. Johnson. '' I 
should be sorry if any of our Club were hanged. I 
will not say but some of them deserve it.'* * Beau- 
clerk^ (suppoing this to be aimed at persons for 
whom he had at that time a wonderful fancy, which, 
kowever, did not last long), was irritated, and eagerly 
said, " You, sir, have a friend (naming him) who de- 
serves to be hanged ; for he speaks behind tneir backs 
against those with whom he lives on the best terms, 
and attacks them in the newspapers. He certainly 
ought to be kicked.'' Johnson. " Sir, we all do 
this in some degree: ' Veniam petimus damusque 
vicissim," To be sure it may be done so much, tliat 
a man may deserve to be kicked." Beauclerk. 
" He is very malignant." Johnson. " No, sir; he 
is not malignant. He is mischievous, if you will. 
He would do no man an essential injury; he may, 
indeed, love to make sport of people by vexing their 
vanity. I, however, once knew an old gentleman 
who was absolutely malignant. He really wished 
evil to others, and rejoiced at it.*' Boswell. " The 
gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, against whom you are so 
violent, is, I know, a man of good principles." Beau- 
clerk. " Then he does not wear them out in prac- 
tice." 

Dr. Johnson, who, as I have observed before, de- 
lighted in discrimination of character, and having a 
masterly knowledge of human nature, was willing to 
take men as they are, imperfect, and with a mixture 

1 See note, Vol. III. p. 208. 
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of good and bad qualities^ I suppose thought he had 
said enough in defence of his friend, of whose meritSr 
notwithstanding his exceptionable points, he had a 
just value, and added no more on the subject. 

On Tuesday, April 14, 1 dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe's, with General Paoli and Mr. Langton. 
General Oglethorpe declaimed against luxury. John- 
s.oN. '^ Depend upon it, sir, every state of society is 
as luxurious as it can be. Men always take the best 
they can get." Oglethorpe. '* But the best de- 
pends much upon ourselv^ ; and if we can be as well 
satisfied with plain things, we are in the wrong to 
accustom our palates to what is high-seasoned and 
expensive. What says Addison in his ' Cato,* speak- 
ing of the Numidian ? 

' Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase ; 
Amid the running stream he slakes his thirst ; 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night, 
On the first friendly bank he throws him dowryiw*^* /vH^ 
Or rests his head upon a rock till mom ; ^ . ', ^.; .■ 
And if the following day he chance to find '-^ t^:: , . 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, ..jCi •;: ♦■ 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.* ''^*i2ii^ 

Let us have that kind of luxury, sir, if you will." 
Johnson. ^' But hold, sir ; to be merely satisfied, is 
not enough. It is in refinement and elegance that 
the civilized man differs from the savage. A great 
p^ of our industry^ and all our ingenuity is exer- 
cised in procuring pleasure ; and, sir, a hungry man 
has not the same pleasure in eating a plain dinner, 
that a hungry man has in eating a luxurious dinner. 
You see I put the case fairly. A hungry man may 
hare as much, nay, more pleasure in eating a plain 
dinner, than a man groAvn fastidious has in eating a 
luxurious dinner. But I suppose the man who de- 
voL. IV. ^v 
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cides between the two dinners^ to be equally a hungry 



man." 



. Talkingofdifferent governments,— Johnson. *'T1» 
more contracted power is, the more easily it is de- 
stroyed. A country governed by a despot is an in- 
verted cone. Government there cannot be so firm, 
as when it rests upon a broad basis gradually con- 
tracted, as the government of Great Britain, which is 
founded on the parliament^ then is in the privy- 
council, then in the King." Boswei^l. '* Power, 
when contracted into the person of a despot, may be 
easily destroyed, as the prince may be cut off. So 
Caligula wisned that the feopie of R<Hne had but one 
neck, that he might cut them off at a blow." Ogle- 
thorpe. ^^ It was of the Senate he wished that. 
The Senate by its usurpation controuled both the 
Emperour and the people. And don*t you think that 
we see too much of that in our own parliament ?" 

Dr. Johnson endeavoured to trace the etymology 
of Maccaronick verses, which he thought were of 
Italian invention from Maccaroni ; but on being in- 
formed that this would infer that they were the most 
common and easy verses, maccaroni being the most 
ordinary and simple food, he was at a loss; for he 
said, ^^ He rather should have supposed it to import 
in its primitive signification, a composition of several 
things ; ' for Maccaronick verses are verses made out 
of a mixture of different languages, that is, of one 
language with the termination of another." I sup- 

1 [Dr. Johnson was right in supposing that this kind ofpoetry 
derived its name from moccA/Torae. '^ Ars ista poetica (says Merlin 
Coccaie, whose true name was Theophilo Folen^), nuncupatur> 
Aas HACAROKICA, a mocaronibu* derivata ; qm maeartmes sunt 
quoddam pulmentum, farina, caseo, butyio compaginatum, gios- 
sum, rude, et rusticanum. Ideo macaroxica nil nisi prosse- 
dinem, ruditatera, et vocabttlazzos debet in se contmere.** 
Warton's Hist of Eng. Poet. ii. 367. M.] 
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pose we scarcely know of a language in any country 
where there is any learning, in which that motley 
indicrons species of composition may not be found. 
It is iparticiuarly droll in Low Dutch. The " Polemo^ 
middtnia" of Drummond of Hawthornden, in which 
there is a jumble of many languages moulded, as if it 
were all in Latin, is well known. Mr. Langton made 
US laugh heartily at one in the Grecian mould, by 
Jodbua Barnes, in which are to be found such comical 
Ajfglo^Uenisms as KKv^^cicrif s^avx^sv : they were 
banged with clubs. 

On Wednesday, April 15, I dined with Dr. John- 
son st-jMr- Dilly's, and was in high spirits, for I had 
been ft good part of the morning with Mr. Orme, 
the able and eloquent historian of Hindostan, who 
expressed a great admiration of Johnson. *^ I do not 
care (said he) on what subject Johnson talks ; but I 
loTe better to hear him talk than any body. He 
either gives you new thoughts, or a new colouring. 
It is a ^ame to the nation that he has not been 
more liberally rewarded. Had I been George the 
Third, and thought as he did about America, I would 
have given Johnson three hundred a year, for his 
' Taxation no Tyranny,* alone." I repeated this, and 
Johnson was much pleased with such praise from 
such a man as Orme. 

At Mr. Dilly^s to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the in- 
genious Quaker lady,* Miss Seward, the poetess of 
Lichfield, the Reverend Dr. Mayo, and the Rev. Mr. 
Beresford, Tutor to the Duke of Bedford. Before 
dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon Mr. Charles She- 
ridan's " ^' Account of the late Revolution in Sweden," 

1 Dr. Johnson, describing her needle-work in one of his letters 
to Mrs. Thrale, Vol. I. p. 326, uses the learned word sutile ; 
which Mrs. Thrale has mistaken, and made the phrase injurious 
by writing ^\futUe pictures." 

2' [The eider brother of R. B. Sheridan, Esq. He died in 
1806. M.] 
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aud seemed to read it rarenously, as if he devoured 
it, which was to all appearance his method of study- 
ing. ^' He knows how to read better than any one 
(said Mrs. Knowles); he gets at the substance of a 
book directly ; he tears out the heart of it." He 
kept it wrapt up in the tablecloth in his lap during 
the time of dinner, irom an avidity to have one 
entertainment in readiness, when he should have 
finished another ; resembling (if I may use so coarse 
a simile) a dog who holds a bone in his paws in re« 
serve, while he eats something else which has been 
thrown to him. 

The subject of cookery having been very naturally 
introduced at a table where Johnson, who boasted of 
the niceness of his palate, owned that ^^ he always 
found a good dinner," he said, ^' I could write a 
better book of cookery than has ever yet been written ; 
it should be a book upon philosophical princiides. 
Pharmacy is now made much more simple. Cookeiy. 
may be made so too. A prescription which is now 
compounded of five ingredients, had formerly fifty in 
it. So in cookery, if the nature of tlie ingredients 
be well known, much fewer will do. Then, as you 
cannot make bad meat good, I would tell what is the' 
best butcher's meat, the best beef, the best pieceis;. 
how to choose young fowls; the proper seasons (^ 
different vegetables ; and then how to roast and boil, 
and compound.*' Dilly. " Mrs. Glasse's ' Cookery,' 
Arhich is the best, was written by Dr. Hill. Half 
the trade • know this.*' • Johnson. '^ Well, sir. This 
shews how much better the subjectof Cookery may* 
be treated by a philosopher. I doubt if the book be* 
written by Dr. Hill ; for, in Mrs. Glasse's ' Cookery,' 
which I have looked into, salt-petre and sal-pnuiella 

. r 

1 As Physicians are called tlie Faculty^ and Counsellors at Law 
Vue Profcmon, the Booksellers of London are denominated the 
Trade, Jchnson disapproved of these denominations* 
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are spoken of as diiferent substances^ whereas sal- 
pnmella is only sal-petre burnt on charcoal ; and Hill 
could not be ignorant of this. However, as the 
greatest part of such a book is made by transcription, 
this jnistake may have been carelessly adopted. But 
you shall see what a Book of Cookery I snail make : 
1 shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copy-right." 
Miss Seward. " That would be Hercules with the 
distaff indeed.^' Johnson. " No, madam. Women 
can B]^ very well; but they cannot make a good 
book of Cookery.'* 

Johnson. " O ! Mr. Dilly-— you must know that 

an English Benedictine Monk at Paris has translated 

' The Duke of Berwick's Memoirs,' from the original 

French, and has sent them to me to sell. I offered 

them to Strahan, who sent them back with this 

answer :— ' That the first book he had published was 

the Duke of Berwick*s Life, by which he had lost : 

and he hated the name.'— ^Now I honestly tell you, 

that Strahan has refused them ; but I also honestly 

tell you, that he did it upon no principle, for he 

never looked into them." Dilly. " Are they well 

translated, sir?" Johnson. ^^ Why, sir, very well 

— in a style very current and very clear. I have 

written to the Benedictine to give me an answer upon 

two points : — ^What evidence is there that the letters 

are authentick ? (for if they are not authentick, they 

;are nothing ;) — And how long will it be before the 

original French is published? For if the French 

edition is not to appear for a considerable time, the 

tran^tion will be almost as valuable as an original 

book. They will make two volumes in octavo ; and 

I have undertaken to correct every sheet as it comes 

from the press.'* Mr. DiUy desired to see them, and 

said he would send for them. He asked Dr. Johnson, 

if he would write a Preface to them. Johnson. 

" No, sir. The Benedictines were very kind to xwi. 
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aud ril do what I undertook to do ; but I will^ not 
mingle my name with them. I am to gain nothing 
by them. I'll turn them loose upon the world, and 
let them take their chance." Dr. Mayo. " Pray, 
sir, are Ganganelli's letters aiithentick .J^" Johnson. 
''No, sir.' Voltaire put- the same question to the 
editor of them, that I did to Macpherson — ^Where 
are the originals ?" 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had 
much more liberty allowed them than women. 
Johnson. " Why, madam, women have all the 
liberty they should wish to have. We have all the 
labour and the danger, and the women all the ad- 
vantage. We go to sea, we build houses, we do 
every thing, in short, to pay our court to the 
women." Mrs. Knowles. " The Doctor reasons 
very wittily, but not convincingly. Now, take the 
instance of building ; the mason's wife, if she is ever 
seen in liquor, is ruined ; the mason may get him- 
self drunk as often as he pleases, with little loss of 
character ; nay, may let his wife and children statve." 
Johnson. ''Madam, you must consider, if the -mason 
does get himself drunk, and let his wife and children 
starve, the parish will oblige him to find security for 
their maintenance. We have different modes of 
restraining evil. Stocks for the men, a ducking- 
stool for women, and a pound for beasts. If we re- 
quire more perfection from women than from our- 
selves, it is doing ^them honour. And women have 
not the same temptations that we have; they may 
always -live in virtuous company ; men must mix in 
the world indiscriminately. If a woman has no in- 
clination to do' what is wrong, being secured from it 
is no restraint to her. I am at liberty to walk intf> 
the Thames ; but if I were to try it, my friends 
would restrain nie in Bedlam, and I should be obliged 
to them." Mrs. Knowleij. " Still, Doctor, I cannot 
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help thinking it a hardship that more indulgence is 
allowed to men than to women. It gives a supe- 
riority to men, to which I do not see how they 
are entitled." Johnson. " It is plain, madam, one 
or other . must have the superiority. As Shakspeare 
says, * If two men ride on a horse, one must ride 
behind.'" Dilly. " I suppose, sir, Mrs. Knowles 
would have them ride in panniers, one on each side." 
Johnson. " Then, sir, the horse would throw them 
both." Mrs. Knowles. "Well, I hope that in 
another world the sexes will be equal." Boswell. 
'^ That is being too ambitious, madam. We might 
as well desire to be equal with the angels. We shall 
all, I hope, be happy in a future state, but we must 
not eimect to be all happy in the same degree. It is 
enough, if we be happy according >to our several ca- 
pacities. A worthy carman will get to heaven as 
well as Sir Isaac Newton. Yet, though equally 
good, they will not have the same degrees of hap- 
piness." John«on. " Probably not." ' 

Upon this isubject I had once before sounded him, 
by mentioning the late Reverend Mr. Brown, of 
Utrecht's image ; that a great and small glass, though 
equaUy full, &d not hold an equal quantity ; which 
he threw out to refute David Hume's saying, that a 
little miss, going to dabce at a ball, in a fine new 
dress, was as happy as a great oratour, after having 
made an eloquent and applauded speech. After 
some thought, Johnson said, ^ "I come over to the 
parson." As an instance of coincidence of thinking, 
Mr. Dilly told .me, that Dr. King, a late dissenting 
minister in London, said to him, u()on the happiness 

• 

1 [See on this question Bishop Hallos Episdes, Dec iii. Epist. 
6, " Of the diflferent degrees of heavenly glory, and of our mu- 
tual knowledge of each otiier above.** M, ] 

2 [See voL ii. p. X06, where also this subject is diiiCusbetV. BL\ 
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in a future state of good men of different capacities^ 
" A pail does not hold so much as a tub ; but^ if it 
be equally fiill^ it has no reason to complain. Erery 
Saint in heaven will have as much happiness as he 
can hold.*' Mr. Dilly thought this a dear^ thou^ 
a familiar illustration of the phrase^ " One star dif*- 
fereth from another in brightness/' 

Dr. Mayo having asked Johnson*s opinion of 
Soame Jenyns's " View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Christian Religion ;" — Johnson. '^ I think it a 
pretty book ; not very theological indeed ; and there 
seems to be an affectation of ease and carelessness^ as 
if it were not suitable to his character to be very 
serious about the matter." Boswell. ^^He may 
have intended this to introduce his book the better 
among genteel people^ who might be unwilling to 
read too grave a treatise. There is a general levity 
in the age. We have physicians now with baff-wigs; 
may we not have airy divines^ at least somewhat less 
solemn in their appearance than they used to be?" 
Johnson. '^Jenyns might mean as you say." 
Boswell. ^' You should like his book^ Mrs. KnowleSy 
as it maintains^ as you ^friends do^ that courage is 
not a Christian virtue." Mrs. Knowles. ^^Yes,' 
indeed^ I like him there; but I cannot agree with 
him^ that friendship is not a Christian virtue.'' 
Johnson. "Why, madam, strictly speaking, he is 
right. All frienoship is preferring the interest of a 
friend, to the neglect, or, perhaps, against the in-* 
terest of others ; so that an old Greek said, ^ He 
that has Jriends has no Jriend' Now Christianily 
recommends universal benevolence, — ^to consider aU 
men as our brethren ; which is contrary to the virtue 
(»f friendship, as described by the ancient philo- 
sophers. Siu"ely, madam, your sect must approve (ji 
this; for, you call all menyr^Vwf^." Mrs. Knowles. 
*'Wc are commanded to do good to all men, 'but 
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e^)e<nally to them who are of the household of 
Faith.* '* Johnson. " Well^ madam. The house- 
hold of Faith is wide enough." Mrs. Knowles. 
" But, Doctor, our Saviour had twelve Apostles, yet 
there was one whom he loved, John was called ' the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.'" Johnson, (with eyes 
sparkling benignantly). '^ Very well, indeed, madam. 
You have said very well." Soswell. " A fine ap- 
{dication. Pray, sir, had you ever thought of it ?" 
Johnson. " I had not, sir." 

From this pleasing subject, he, I know not how or 
why, made a sudden transition to one upon which he 
was a violent aggifessor ; ibr he said, ^^ I am willing 
io love all mankind except an American .*" and his 
inflammable corruption bursting into horrid fire, he 
'' brieathed out threatenings and slaughter ;" calling 
tbem, '^Rascals — Robbers — Pirates;" and exclaim- 
ing, he*d " burn and destroy them." Miss Seward, 
looking to him with mild but steady astonishment, 
said, '' Sir, this is an instance that we are always 
most violent against those whom we have injured." 
-r-He was instated still more by this delicate and 
keen reproach ; and roared out another tremendous 
volley, which one might fancy could be heard across 
the Athoitick. During this tempest I sat in great 
uneasiness, lamenting his heat of temper ; till, by 
degrees, I diverted his attention to other topicks. 

Dr. Mayo, (to Dr. Johnson). " Pray, sir, have 
you read Edwards, of New England, on Grace?" 
Johnson. " No, sir." Boswell. " It puzzled me 
80 much as to the freedom of the human will, by 
stating, with wonderful acute ingenuity, our being 
actuated by a series of motives which we cannot 
resist, that the only relief I had was to forget it." 
Mayo. " But he makes the proper distinction be- 
tween moral and physical necessity." Boswell. 
*^ Alas, sir, they come both to the same thing. Yq\x 
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may be bound as hard by chains when covered by 
leather^ as when the iron appears. The argument 
for the moral necessity of human actions is always^ 
I observe^ fortified by supposing universal presdehce 
to be one of the attributes of the Deity.'* Johnson. 
^' You are surer that you are free, tnan you are of 
prescience ; you are surer that you can lift up your 
anger or not as you please, than you are of any oon- 
cluflion from a aeduction of reasoning. But let us 
consider a little the objection from prescience. It is 
certain I am either to go home to-night or not ; that 
does not prevent my freedom." Boswell. '^ That it 
is certain you are either to go home or not, does not 
prevent your freedom : because the liberty of chokie 
between the two is compatible with that certainty. 
But if one of these events be certain notu, you have 
nojuture power of volition. If it be certain you are 
to go home to-night, you must go home.'' Johnson. 
'^ If I am well acquainted with a man, I can judge 
with great probability how he will act in any case, 
without his being restrained by my judging. God 
may have this probability increased to certainty." 
BoswELL. " When it is increased to certainty, free- 
dom ceases, because that cannot be certainly fore- 
known, which is not certain at the time ; but if it be 
certain at the time, it is a contradiction in terms to 
maintain that there can be afterwards any contingency 
dependent upon the exercise of will or any thing 
else." Johnson. "All theory is against the n-eedom 
of the will ; all experience for it." — I did not push 
the subject any farther. I was glad to find him so 
mild in discussing a question of the most abstract 
nature, involved with theological tenets, which he 
generally would not suffer to be in any degree op- 
posed.' 

1 If any of my readers are disturbed by this thorny question, I 
b^ leave to recommend to them Letter 69 of Montesquieu*:} 
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He, as usual, defended luxury: ^' You cannot 
spend money in luxury without doing good to tjie 
poor. Nay, you do more good to them by spending 
it iu luxury, you make them exert industry, whereas 
by giving it, you keep them idle. I own, indeed, 
there may be more virtue in giving it immediately in 
chanty, than in spending it in luxury; though there 
may be pride in that too." Miss Seward asked, if 
this was not Mandeville's doctrine of ^' private vices 
publick benefits.** Johnson. " The fallacy of that 
book is, that Mandeville defines neitlier vices nor 
benefits. He reckons among vices every thing that 
gives pleasure. He takes the narrowest system of 
xncMrality, m(»iastick morality, which holds pleasure 
itself to be a vice, such as eating salt with our fish, 
because it makes it eat better; and he reckons 
wealth as a publick benefit, which is by no means 
always true. Pleasure of itself is not a vice. Having 
a garden, which we all know to be perfectly innocent, 
is a great pleasure. At the same time, in this state 
of being there are many pleasures vices, which how- 
ever are so immediately agreeable that we can hardly 
abstain from them. The happiness of Heaven will 
be, that pleasure and virtue will be perfectly con- 
sistent. Mandeville puts the case, oi a man .who 
gets drunk at an alehouse ; and says it is a publick 
benefit, because so much monev is got by it to the 
publick. But it must be considered, that all the 
good gained by this, through the gradation of ale- 
house-keeper, brewer, maltster, and farmer, is over- 
balanced by the evil caused to the man and his 
famij by nis getting drunk. This is the way to try 



Lettret Persannes; and the late Mr. John Palmer of IsKngton's 
Answer to Dr. Priestley^s mechanical ailments for what he ^w 
sordly calls ^' Philosophical necessity.'' 
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what is vicious, by ascertaining whether more evil 
than good is produced by it upon the whole, whidi' 
is the case in all vice. It may happen that good is 
produced by vice, but not as vice; for instance, a 
robber may take money from its owner, and give it 
to one who will make a better use of it. Here is 
good produced; but not by the robbery as robbery; 
but as translation of property. I read Mandeville 
forty, or, I believe, fifty years ago. He did not 
puzzle me ; he opened my views into real life very 
much. No, it is clear that the happiness of society 
depends on virtue. In Sparta, theft was allowed by 
general consent: theft, therefore, was tKere not a 
crime, but then there was no security ; and what a 
life must they have had, when there was no security. 
Without truth there must be a dissolution of society. 
As it is, there is so little truth, that we are almost 
afraid to trust our ears ; biit how should we be, if 
falsehood were multiplied ten times! Society is held 
together by communication and information; and I 
remember this remark of Sir Thomas Brown's, 
^ Do the devils lie ? No ; for then Hell could ^ot 
subsist." 

Talking of Miss y a literary lady, he said, 

'' I was obliged to speak to Miss Reynolds, to let 
her know that I desired she would not flatter me. 
so much." Somebody now observed, '' She flatters 
Garrick." .Tohnson. " She is in the right to flatter 
Garrick. She is in the right forvtwo reasons: first, 
because she has the world with her, who have been 
praising Garrick these thirty years; and secondly^ 
because she is rewarded for it by Garrick. Why 
should she flatter me? I can do nothing for her. 
Let her carry her praise to a better market. (Then 
turning to Mrs. Knowles). You, madam, have been 
flattering me all the evening ; I wish you would give 
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Boswell a little now. If you knew his merit as well 
as I do, you woiild say a great deal; he is the best 
travelling companion in the world." 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. Mason's 
prosecution of Mr. Murray, the bookseller, for having 
inserted in a collection of '' Gray*8 Poems," only 
fifty lines, of which Mr. Mason had still the exclu- 
sive property, under the statute of Queen Anne; 
and that Mr. Masipn had persevered, notwithstanding 
his being requested to name his own terms of com- 
pensation. ^ Johnson signified his displeasure at 
Mr. Mason's conduct very strongly; but added, by 
way of shewing that he was not surprised at it, 
" Mason's k Whig." Mrs. Knowles, (not hearing 
distinctly.) "What! a Prig, sir?'' Johnson. 
" Worse, madam ; a Whig ! But he is both." 

I expressed a liorrour at the thought of death. 
Mrs. Knowles. '^Nay, thou should'st not have a 
horrour for what is the gate of life." Johnson, 
(standing upon the hearth rolling about, with a se- 
rious, solemn, and somewhat gloomy air). " No 
rational man can die without uneasy apprenension." 
Mrs. Knowles. "The Scriptures tell us, 'The 
righteous shall have hope in his death.* " Johnson. 
"Yes, madam; that is, he shall not have despair. 
But, consider, his hope of salvation must be founded 
on the terms on which it is promised that the me- 
diation of our Saviour shall be applied to us, — 
namely, obedience ; and where obedience has failed, 
then, as suppletory to it, repentance. But what 
man oan say that his obedience has been such, as he 
would approve of in anotiier, or even in himself upon 
close examination, or that his repentance has not 
been such as U» require being repented of? No man 

1 See " A Ivctter to W. Mason, A. M. from J. Murray, Book- 
seller in London ;" 2d edition, p. 20. 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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can be sure that bis obedience and repentance will 
obtain salvation." Mrs. Kkowles. '^But divine 
intimation of acceptance may be made to the soul.'' 
Johnson. '^ Madam^ it may ; but I should not think 
the better of a man who should tell me on his death- 
bed^ he was sure of salvation. A man cannot be 
sure himself that he has divine intimation of accept- 
ance ; much less can he make others sure that he has 
it." BoswELL. " Then, sir, we must be contented 
to acknowledge that death is a terrible thing.** 
Johnson. '^Yes, sir. I have made no approaches 
to a state which can look on it as not terrible." 
Mrs. Knowles, (seeming to enjoy a pleasing se- 
renity in the persuasion of benignant divine light). 
^^Does not St. Paul say, ^I have fought the good 
fight of faith, I have finished my course ; henceforth 
is laid up for me a crown of life?*" Johnspn. 
^^Yes, madam; but here was a man inspred, a 
man who had been converted by supernatural inter- 
position." BoswELL. '^ In prospect death is dreadful ; 
but in fact we find that people die easy." Johnson. 
" Why, sir, most people have not thought much of 
the matter, so cannot say much, and it is supposed 
they die easy. Few believe it certain they are then 
to aie ; and those who do, set themselves to behave 
with resolution, as a man does who is going to be 
hanged : — ^he is not the less unwilling to be hanged." 
Miss Seward. " There is one mode of the fear of 
death, which is certainly absurd: and that is the 
dread of annihilation, which is only a pleasing 
sleep without a dream." Johnson. '^ It is neither 
pleasing, nor sleep; it is nothing. Now mere 
existence is so much better than nothing, that one 
would rather exist even in pain, than not exist.*' 
Bos well. " If annihilation be nothing, then existing 
in pain is not a comparative state, but is a positive 
evil, which I cannot think we jjiould choose. I must 



be allowed to differ here; and it would lessen the 
hope of a future state founded on the argument^ that 
the Supreme Being, who is good as he is great, will 
iiereafter compensate for our present sufferings in 
this life* For if existence, such as we have it here, 
be comparatively a good, we have no reason to com- 
plain, though no more of it should be given to us. 
But if our only state of existence were in this world, 
then we might with some reason complain that we 
are so dissatisfied with our enjoyments compared 
with our desires." Johnson. '' The lady confounds 
annihilation, which is notiiing, with the appre- 
hension of it, which is dreads. It is in the' appre- 
hension of it that the horrour of annihilation con- 
sists." 

Of John Wesley, he said, " He can talk well oh 
any subject.'* Boswell. " Pray, sir, what ha« ' he 
made of his story of a ghost ?'* Johnson. "Why, 
sir, he believes it; but not on sufficient authority. 
He did not take time enough to examine the girl. 
It was at Newcastle, where the ghost was said to 
have appeared to a young woman several times, 
mentioning something about the right to an old 
house, advising application to be made to an at- 
torney^ whicli was done; and, at the same time, 
saying the attorney would do nothing, which proved 
to be the feet. * This (says John) is a proof that a 
ghost knows our thoughts.* Now (laughing^ it is 
not necessary to know our thoughts, to tell that an 
attorney will sometimes do nothing. Charles Wesley, 
who is a more stationary man, does not believe the 
story. I am sorry that John did not tako more 
pains to inquire into the evidence for it." Miss 
Seward, (with an incredulous smile). "Wliat, sir! 
about a ghost }" Johnson, (with solemn vehemence). 
" Yes, madam : this is a question which, after five 
jthousand years, is yet undecided: a (^•^^\\<(siV) 
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whether in theology or philosophy^ one of the most 
important that can come before the human under- 
standing." 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned^ as a proselyte to Qua- 
kerism^ Miss , a young lady well known to 

Dr. Johnson, for whom he had shewn much af- 
.fection; while she ever had, and still retained^, a 
^eat respect for him. Mrs. Knowles at the same 
time took an opportunity of letting him know '^ that 
the amiable young creature was sorry at finding that 
he was offended at her leaving the Church of Eng- 
land, and embracing a simpler faith j" and, in the 
gentlest and most persuasive manner, solicited his 
kind indulgence for what was sincerely la matter of 
conscience, Johnson, (frowning very angrily)> 
'' Madam, she is an odious wench. jShe could not 
have any proper conviction that it was her duty to 
change her religion^ which is the most important of 
all subjects, and should be studied with all care, 
and with all the helps we can get. She knew no 
more of the Church which she left, and that which 
she embraced, than she did of the, difference between 
the Copernican and Ptoleraaick systems." Mrs. 
Knowles. "She had the New Testament before 
her." Johnson. "Madam, she could not under- 
stand the New Testament, the most difficult book in 
the world, for which the study of a life is required. 
Mrs. Kno^yles. " It is clear as to essentials. 
Johnson. 1' But not as to controversial points. The 
heathens were easily converted, because they had 
nothing to give up; but we ought not, without 
very strong conviction indeed, to desert the religion 
in which we have been educated. That is the re- 
ligion given you, the religion in which it may be said 
Providence has placed you. If you live conscientiously 
in that religion, you may be safe. But errour is 
dangerous indeed, if you err. when you choose a re* 
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ligion for yourself." Mrs." Knowles. "Must we 
then go by implicit faith?" Johnson. " Why, 
madam, the greatest part of our knowledge is im-« 
pKcit fkith; and as to religion, have we heard all 
that a disciple of Confucius, all that a Mahometan, 
can say for himself?" He then rose again into 
passion, and attacked the young proselyte in the se- 
verest terms of reproach, so that both the ladies 
seamed to.be much shocked. ^ 

We remained together till it was pretty late. 
Notiwithstanding occasional explosions of violence, we 
were all delighted upon the whole with* Johnson. 
I compared him at this time to a warm West-Indian 
climate, where you have a bright sun, quick vege- 
tation, luxuriant foliage, luscious fruits ; but where 
the same heat sometimes produces thunder, light- 
ning, earthquakes, in a terrible degree. 

April 17, being GoodrFriday, I waited on John- 
son, as usual. I observed at breakfast that although 
it was a part of his abstemious discipline on this 
inost solemn fast, to take no milk in his tea, yet 

I Mrs. Knowles, not satisfied with the fame of her needlework, 
the ^^ autile pictures** mentioned by Johnson, in which she has 
indeed displayed much dexterity, nay, with the fame of reasoning 
better than women generally do, as I have fairly shewn her to have 
done, communicated to me a Dialogue of considerable length, 
which after many years had elapsed, she wrote down as having 
passed between Dr. Johnson and her at this interview. As I had 
not the least recollection of it, and did not find the smallest trace oi 
it in my Record taken at the time, I could not in conuistency 
with my firm regard to authenticity, insert it in my work. It 
has» however, been published in '' The 6entleman*s Magazine** 
for June 1791. It chiefly relates to the principles of Sie sect 
called Quakers; and no doubt the lady appears to have greatly 
the advantage of Dr. Johnson in argument as well as expression. 
From what I have now stated, and from the internal evidence of 
the paper itself, any one who may have tlie curiosity to peruse 
it, \vill judge whether it was wrong in me to reject it, howeveat 
willing to gratify 3Ir». Knowles. 
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when Mrs. Desmoulins inadvertently poured it in^ 
he did not reject it. I talked of the strange Inde- 
cision of mind^ and imbecility in the common oc- 
currences of life, which we may observe in some 
people. Johnson. ^^Why, sir, I am in the habit 
of getting others to do things for me." Boswell. 
*^What, sir! have you that weakness.^" Johnson. 
" Yes, sir. But I always think afterwards I should 
have done better for myself." 
^ I told him that at a gentleman's house where there 
was thought to be such extravagance or bad manage- 
ment, that he was living much beyond his income, 
his lady had: objected to the cutting of a pickled 
nffango, and that I had taken an opportunity to ask 
the price of it, and found it was only two shillings ; 
so here was a Tery poor saving. Johnson. '* Sir, 
that is the blundering economy of a narrow under- 
standing. It is stopping one hole in a sieve." 

I expressed some inclination to publish an account 
of my Travels upon the continent of Europe, for 
which I had a variety of materials collected. John- 
son. '^ I do not say, sir, you may not publish your 
travels ; but I give you my opinion, that you would 
lessen yourself by it. What can you tell of countries 
so well known as those upon the continent of Europe, 
which you have visited ?** Boswell. '^ But I can 
give an entertaining narrative, with many incidents, 
anecdotes, jeux d* esprit, and remarks, so as to make 
very pleasant reading." Johnson. *' Why, sir, most 
modem travellers in Europe who have published 
their travels, have been laughed ^\i I would not 
have you added to the number.* The world is now 
not contented to be merely entertained by a traveller's 

1 I believe, however, I «haU follow my own cp'nion; fur the 
world has shewn a very flattcrinj partiality to my ^vridngs, on 
many occasion:^. 
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narrative ; thev want to learu something. Now 
some of my friends asked me, why I did not give 
some account of my travels in France. The reason is 
plain ; intelligent readers had seen more of France 
than I had. You might have liked my travels in 
France, and The Club might have liked them ; 
but, upon the whole, there would have been more 
ridicule than good produced by them.*' Boswell. 
*^ I cannot agree witn you, sir. People would like to 
read what you say of any thing. Suppose a face has . 
been painted by nfty painters before ; still we love to 
see it done by Sir Joshua." Johnson. ^^ True, sir, 
but Sir Joshua cannot paint a face when he has not 
time to look on it." Boswell. ^'Sir, a sketch of 
any sort by him is valuable. And, sir, to talk to you 
in your own style (raising my voice, and shaking my 
head), you should have given us your Travels in 
France. I am sure I am right, and there s an end 
on't" 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my 
friend Dempster had observed in his letter to me 
upon the subject, that a great part of what was in 
his " Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland," 
had been in his mind before he left London. John- 
son. "'^Why yes, sir, the topicks were; and books 
of travels will b6 good in proportion to what a man 
has previously in his mind ; his knowing what to 
observe ; his power of contrasting one mode of life 
with another. As the Spanish proverb says, ' He, 
who would bring home the wealth of the Indies, 
must carry the wealth of the Indies. with him.' So 
it is in travelling; a man must carry knowledge 
with him, if he would bring home knowledge." Bos- 
tVELL. '' The proverb, I suppose, sir, means, he must 
carry a large stock with him to trade with." John- 
son. " Yes, sir." 
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It was a delightful day: as we walked to St. 
Clement's churchy I again remarked that Fleet* 
street was the most cheerful scene in the world. 
^'Fleet-street (said I) is in my mind more de- 
lightful than Tempe." Johnson. "Ay, sir; but 
let it be compared with Mull." 

There was a very numerous congregation to-day 
at St. Clement's churchy which Dr. Johnson said he 
observed with pleasure. 

Arid now I am to give a pretty full account of 
one of the most curious incidents in Johnson's life^ of 
which he himself has made the following minute on 
this day : '^ In my return from churchy I was ac« 
costed by Edwards, an dd fellow-coUegian, who had 
not seen me since 17^9* He knew me and asked if 
I remembered one Edwards ; I did not at £rst recol- 
lect the name, but gradually as we walked along, 
recovered it, and told him a conversation that had 
passed at an alehouse between us. My purpose is to 
continue our acquaintance."' 

It was in Butcher-]:ow that this meeting hap* 
pened. Mr. Edwards, who was a decent-looking 
elderly man in gray clothes, and a wig of many curls, 
accosted Johnson with familiar confidence, knowing 
who he was, while Johnson returned his salutation 
with a courteous formality, as to a stranger. But 
as soon as Edwards had brought to his recollection 
their having been at Pembroke-College together nine- 
and-forty years ago, he seemed much pleased, asked 
where he lived, and said he should be glad to see him 
in Bolt-court. Edwards. "Ah, sir! we are old 
men now." Johnson, (who never liked to think ci 
being old). " Don't let us discourage one another." 
Edwards. " Wliy, Doctor, you look stout and hearty j 

1 Priyers an& Meditations, p. 1C4» 
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I am happy to see you bo ; for the newspai)ers told 
us you were very ill.** Johnson. "Ay, sir, they 
are always telling lies of us oldjellovos" 
• Wishing to be present at more of so singular a 
conversation as that between two fellow-collegiiins, 
wha had lived forty years in London without ever, 
having chanced to meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards 
that Dr. Johnson was going home, and that he had 
better accompany him now. So Edwards walked 
along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep up the 
conversation. Mr. Edwards informed Dr. Johnson 
that he had practised long as a solicitor in Chancery, 
but that he now lived in the country upon a little 
farm^ about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in Hert- 
fordshire,, and that he came to London (to Barnard's/ 
Inn, No. 6,) generally twice a week. Johnson ap- 
pearing to me in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed 
himself to me, and expatiated on the ])leasurc of 
living in the country. Boswell. '^ I have no 
notion of this, sir. What you have to entertain you, 
is, I think, exhausted iu half an hour." Edwauds. 
"What? don't you love to have hope realized.'* I 
see my gras^, and my com, and my trees growing. 
Now, for instance, I am curious to see if this frost 
has not nipped my fruit-trees.** Joif nson, (who wo 
did not imagine was attending). " You find, sir, you 
have fears as well as hopes.**— So well did he see the 
whole, when another saw but the half of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson's house, and wfere 
seated in his library, the dialogue went on admirably. 
Edwards. "Sir, I remember you \rould not let 
us say prodigious at College. For even then, sir, 
(turning to me), he was delicate in language, and we 
all feared him." ' Johnson, (to Edwards). " From 

1 Johnson sdid to me afterwards, ** &r, they respected mc for 
literature; and yet it was not great but by comparison. Sv:^ \\. \% 
amazing how little literature there is in th« woild..'*^ 
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your having practised the law long, sir, I presume 
you must be rich." Edwards. " No, sir; I got a 
good deal of money ; but I had a number of poMr 
relations to whom I gave a great part of it." John- 
son. '^ Sir, you have been rich in the most valuable 
sense of the word." Edwards. ''^But I shall not 
die rich." Johnson. " Nay, sure, sir, it is better 
to live rich, than to die rich." Edwards. " I wish 
I had continued at College." Johnson. " Why do 
you wish that, sir?" Edwards. " Because I think 
1 should have had a much easier life than mine has 
been. I should have been a parson, and had a good 
living, like Bloxham and several others, and lived 
comfortably.'* Johnson. " Sir, the life of a parson, 
of a conscientious clergyman, is not easy. I have 
always considered a clergyman as the father of a 
larger family than he is able to maintain. I would 
rather have Chancery suits upon my hands than the 
cure of souls. No, sir, I do not envy a clergyman's 
life as an easy life, nor do I envy the clergyman who 
makes it an easy life." — Here taking himself up all 
of a sudden, he exclaimed, " O ! Mr. Edwards ! PU 
convince you that I recollect you. Do you remember 
our drinking together at an alehouse near Pembroke 
gate } At that time, you told me of the Eton boy, 
who, when verses on our Saviour's turning water 
into wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought up 
a single line, which was highly admired : 

^ Vidit et erubuit Ijnnpha pudxca Deuu..* * 



1 [This line has frequently been attributed to Diyden, when a 
King's Scholar at Westminster. But neither Eton nor Westmin- 
ster have in truth any claim to it, the line being borrowed, with a 
slight change (as Mr. Bindley has observed to me), from an Epi- 
gram by Crashaw, which was published in his Epigrammata 
iiACRA, first printed at Cambridge without the author's name, iu 
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and I told you of another fine line in ' Camden's 
Remains^' an eulogy upon one of our Kings, who 
was succeeded by his son, a prince of ^qual merit: 



» »» 



' Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est. 

Edwards. " You are a philosopher. Dr. Johnson. 
I have tried too in my time to be a philosopher; 
but, I don't know how, cheerfulness was always 
breaking in." — Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, and, indeed, all the 
eminent men to whom I have mentioned this, have 
thought it an exquisite trait of character. The truth 
is, that philosophy, like religion, is too generally 
supposed to be hard and severe, at least so grave as 
to exclude all gaiety. 

, Edwards. '* I have been twice married. Doctor. 
You, I suppose, have never known what it was to 
have a wife." Johnson. '^Sir, I have known what 
it was to have a wife, and (in a solemn tender 
fsdtering tone) I have known what it was to lose a 
•wife, — It had almost broke my heart." 

Edwards. **How do you live, sir? For my part, 
I must have my regular meals, and a glass of good 
wine. I find I require it." Johnson. "I now 
drink no wine, sir. Early in life I drank wine : for 
many years I drank none. I then for some years 
drank a great deal." Edwards. *' Some hogsheads, 

1634, 8vo. — The original is much more elegant than the copy, tlie 
water being personified, and the word on which the point (^f the 
Epigram turns, being reserved to the close of the line : 

"JOANN. 2. 
AquQB in vinum versa?. 
Unde rubor vestris et non sua purpura lymphis ? 

Quae rosa mirantes tarn nova mutat aquas ? 
Numcn, convivas, praesens agnoscite numcn, 

Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et eruhiuW'' M.] 
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I warrant you." Johnson. ''I then liad a severip 
illness, and left it off, and I have never begun it 
a^ain. I never felt any difference upon myself from 
eating one thing rather than another, nor from one 
kind of weather rather than another. There are 
people, I believe, who feel a difference; but I am 
not one of them. And as to regular meals, I have 
fasted from the Sunday's dinner to the Tuesday's 
dinner, without any inconvenience. I believe it is 
best to eat just as one is hungry : but a man who is 
in business, or a man who has a family, must have 
stated meals. I am a straggler. I may leave this 
town and go to Grand Cairo, without being missed 
here or observed there." Edwards. ^' Don't you 
eat supper, sir ?" Johnson. " No, sir." Edwards. 
" For my part, now, I consider supper as a turnpike 
through which one must pass, in order to get to 
bed." » 

Johnson. " You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. 
Lawyers know life practically. A bookish man 
sliouid always have them to converse with. They 
have what he wants." Edwards. " I am grown 
old : I am sixty-five." Johnson. ^^ I shall be sixty- 
eight next birth-day. Come, sir, drink water, and 
put in for a hundred.." 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had 
left his whole fortune to Pembroke College. Johnson. 
" Wliether to leave one's whole fortune to a College 
be' right, must depend upon circumstances. I would 
leave the interest of the fortune I bequeathed to a 
College to my relations or my friends, for their lives. 
It is the same thing to a College, which is a per- 
manent society, whether it gets the money now or 
twenty years hence ; and I would wish to make my 
relations or friends feel the benefit, of it." 

I I am not absolutely sure but this was my own supjgertion, 
though it is truly in the character of Edwards. 
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This intenriew confirmed my opinion of Johnson's 
most humane and benevolent heart. His cordial and 
•placid behaviour to an old fellow collegian^ a man so 
di^erent from himself; and his telling him that he 
would go down to his farm and visit him^ shewed a 
Jdndness of disposition very rare at an advanced age. 
He observed^ " how wonderful it was that they had 
lx>th been in London forty years^ without having 
ever once met^ and both walkers in the street too !" 
Mr* Edwards^ when going away^ again recurred to 
liis consciousness of senility^ and looking full in 
J<^nson'8 face> said to him, ^'You'll find in Dr. 
Young, 



^O my coevals! remnants of yourselves.' 



99 



Johnson did not relish this at all; but shook his 
liead with impatience. Edwards walked off seem- 
ingly highly pleased with the honour of having been 
thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. When he was gone, 
I said to Johnson, I thought him but a weak man. 
Johnson. ^^ Why yes, sir. Here is a man who has 
passed through life without experience : yet I would 
rather have him with me than a more sensible man 
who will not talk readily. This man is always will* 
ing to say what he has to say." Yet Dr. Johnson 
had himself by no means that willingness which he 
praised so much, and I think so justly ; for who has 
not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, when 
there is a total silence in a company, for any length 
of time ; or, which is as bad, or perhaps worse, when 
the conversation is with difficulty kept up by a per« 
petual effort? 

Johnson once observed to me, '* Tom Tyers de- 
scribed me the best : ^ Sir (said he), you are like a 
ghost : you never speak till you are spoken to.' ** 

TAe gentleman whom he thus familiarly men« 

VOL. IV o 
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tinned, was Mr. Thomas Tyers, son of Mr. Jonathan 
Tyers, the founder of that excellent place of publick 
amusement^ Vauxhall Gardens^ which must ever be 
an estate to its proprietor, as it is peculiarly adapted 
to the taste of the English nation ; there being a 
mixture of curious, shew, — gay exhibition, — musick, 
Tocal and instrumental, not too refined for the general 
ear; — ^for all which only a shilling is paid;* and, 
though last, not least, good eating and drinking for 
those who choose to purchase that regale. Mr. 
Thomas Tyers was bred to the law; but having a 
handsome fortune, vivacity of temper, and eccentricity 
of mind, he could not confine himself to the regularity 
of practice. He therefore ran about the world with 
a pleasant carelessness, amusing every body by his 
desultory conversation. He abounded in anecdote, 
but was not sufiiciently attentive to accuracy. I 
therefore cannot venture to avail myself nnich of 
a biographical sketch of Johnson which he^ published, 
being one among the various persons ambitious (k 
appending their names to that of my illustrious friend. 
That sketch is, however, an entertaiding little collec* 
tion of fragments. Those which he published of Pope 
and Addison are of higher merit ; but his fame must 
diiefly jest upon his *' Political Conferences," in 
which he introduces several eminent persons delivers 
ing their sentiments in the way of dialogue, and dis^ 
covers a considerable share of learning, various know- 
ledge, and discernment of character. This much 
may I be allowed to say of a man who was- exceedingly 

1 In svimmer, 1792, additional and more expensrve deooiatiMis 
having been introduced, the price of admission was raised to two 
ahiUings. I cannot approve of this. The company m^ be more 
fdect ; but a number of the honest commonalty are, I fear, ex- 
cluded fix)m sharing in elegant and innocent entertainment. An 
attempt- to abolish the one shilling gallery at the playhouse has 
been very properly counteracted. 
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obliging to me, and who lived with Dr. Johnson in 
as easy a manner as almost any of his very numerous 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr. John- 
son should have been of a profession. I repeated the 
remark to Johnson that I might have his own thoughts 
on the subject. Johnson. " Sir, it tvould have been 
better that I had been of a profession. I ought to 
have been a lawyer." Boswell." I do not think, 
sir, it would have been better, for we should not 
have had the English Dictionary.'* Johnson. " But 
you would have had Reports." Boswell. '* Ay ; 
but there would not have been another^ who could 
have written the Dictionary. There have been 
many very good Judges. Suppose you had been 
Lord Chancellor ; you would have delivered opinions 
with more extent of mind, and in a more ornamented 
manner, than perhaps any Chancellor ever did, or 
ever will do. But, I believe, causes have been as' ju- 
diciously decided as you could have done." Johnson. 
•" Yes, sir. Property has been as well settled.'* 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floating in 
his mind, and. had, undoubtedly, often speculated on 
the possibility of his supereminent powers being re- 
warded in this great and liberal country by the highest 
honours of the state. Sir William Scott informs me, 
that upon the death of the late Lord Lichfield, who 
was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, he said 
to Johnson, *^ What a pity it is, sir, that you did not 
follow the profession of the law. You might have 
been Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and attained 
to the dignity of the peerage ; and now that the 
title of Lichfield, your native city, is extinct, you 
might have had it." Johnson, upon this, seemed 
much agitated; and, in an angry tone, exclaimed, 
"Why will you vex me by suggesting this, when it 
is too late ?" 
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But he did not repine at the prosperity of others. 
The late Dr. Thomas Leland told Mr. Courtenay^ 
that when Mr. Edmund Burke shewed Johnson his 
fine house and lands near Beacousfield^ Johnson coolly 
said, ^ Non equidem invideo; miror magis,'^ 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity of 
literature than Johnson^ or was more determined in 
maintaining the respect which he justly considered as 
due to it. Of this^ besides the general tenour of his 
conduct in society^ some characteristical instances 
may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Re3molds> that once when he 
dined in a numerous company of booksellers, where 
the room being small, the nead.of the table, at which 
he sat, was almost close to the fire, he persevered in 

1 I am not entirely without suspicion that Johnson may have Mt 
a little momentary envy; for no man loved the good things of this 
life better than he did ; and he could not but be conscious that he 
deserved a much larger share of them, than he ever had. I at- 
tempted in a newspaper to comment on the above passage in UijB 
manner of Warburton, who must be allowed to have shewn un-' 
common ingenuity, in giving to any authour*s text whatever mean, 
ing he chose it should carry. As this imitation may amuse my 
readers, I shall here introduce it : 

^' No saying of Dr. Johnson's has been more misunderstood 
than his applyme to Mr. Bu rke when he first saw him at his fine 
place at Beaconsneld, N'on equidem invideo; miror magis. These 
two celebrated men had been friends for many years before Mr. 
Burke entered on his parliamentary career. They were both 
writers, both members of The Literary Cldb ; when, there- 
fore, Dr. Johnson saw Mr. Burke in a situation so much more 
splendid than that to which he himself had attained, he did not 
mean to express that he thought it a disproportionate prosperity ; 
but while he» as a philosopher, asserted an exemption from envy, 
nan equide^ invideo^ he went on in the words of the poet miror 
magis; thereby signifying, either that he was occupied in ad- 
miring what he was glad to see ; or, perhaps, that considering the 
gener&l lot of men of superiour abUities, he wondered, that For- 
tune, who is represented as blind, should, in this instance, have 
been so just.*' 
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suffering a great deal of inconvenience from the heat, 
rather than quit his place^ and let one of them sit 
above him. 

Goldsmith^ in his diverting simjdicity^ complained 
one day, in a mixed company^ of Lord Camden. '^ I 
met him (said he) at Liord Clare's house in the coun- 
try, and he took no more notice of me than if I 
had been an ordinary man." The company having 
laughed heartily, Johnson stood forth m defence of 
his friend. '^ iJay, Gentlemen (said he). Dr. Gold- 
smith is in the right. A nobleman ought to have 
made up to such a man as Goldsmith; and I think 
it is much against Liord Camden that he neglected 
him." 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear, that such 
respect as he thought due only to liigher intellectual 
qualities, should be bestowed on men of slighter, 
though perhaps more amusing, talents. I told him, 
•that one morning, when I went to breakfast with 
Grarrick, who was very vain of his, intimacy with 
Lord Camden, he accosted mo thus :— -^^ Pray now, 
did you— did you meet a little lawyer turning the 
-corner, eh ?" — '* No, sir (said I). Pray what do jrou 
mean by the question?" — '*Why (replied Garrick, 
with an affected indifference, yet as if standing on 
tip-toe). Lord Camden has this moment left me. 
We have had a long walk together.'* Johnson. 
** Well, sir, Garrick talked very property. Lord 
Camden xjoas a little latoy^ to be associating so fami- 
: liarly with a player." 

Sir Joshua Re3molds observed, with, great truth, 
that Johnson considered Garrick to be as it were Jiis 
^yrofperty. He would dlow no man either to blame or 
to praise Garrick in his presence, without contradict- 
ing him. . 

Having fallen into a very serious frame of mind, in 
which mutual expressions of kindness pa%^^ \y!X\N\^^\!L 
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us^ such as would be thought too vtun in me to re- 
peat^ I talked with regret of the sad inevitable cer- 
tainty that one of us must survive the other. John-» 
SON. " Yea, sir^ that is an affecting consideration. I 
remember Swift, in one of his letters to Pope, says, 
' I intend to come over, that we may meet once 
more ; and when we must part, it is what happens to 
all human beings.' ** Bos well. " The hope that we 
shall see our departed friends again must support the 
mind." Johnson. "Why yes, sir."* Boswell. 
'^ There is a strange unwillingness to part with life, 
independent of serious fears as to futurity. A re- 
verend friend (^ ours (naming him) tells me, that he 
feels an uneasiness at the thoughts of leaving his 
house, his study, his books." Johnson. '* This is 
foolish in ****♦. A man need not be uneasy on these 
grounds; for, as he will retain his consciousness, he 
may say with the philosopher. Omnia mea mecum 
porto" Bos WELL. " True, sir: we may carry our 
books in our heads ; but still there is something pain- 
ful in the thought of leaving for ever what has given 
us pleasure. I remember, many years ago, when my 
imagination was warm, and I happened to be in a 
. melancholy mood, it distressed me to think of going 
into a state of being in which Shakspeare*s poetry did 
not exist. A lady whom I then much admired, 
a very amiable woman, humoured my fancy, and re- 
lievea me by saying, * The first thing you will meet 
in the other world, will be an elegant copy of Shak- 
speare's works presented to you."* Dr. Johnson 
smiled benignantly at this, and did not appear to dis- 
approve of the notion. , 

We went to St. Clement's church again in the 
afternoon^ and then returned and drank tea and coffee 
in Mrs. Williams's room ; Mrs. Desmoulins doing the 

1 [See on the same subject, voL il p. 250. M .] 
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honours of the tea-table. I observed that he would 
not even look at a proof-sheet of his *' Life of Waller" 
on Good-Friday. 

Mr. Allen^ the printer^ brought a book on agricul- 
ture^ which was printed^ and was soon to be published. 
It was a very strange performance^ the authour 
having mixed in it his own thoughts upon various 
topicks^ along with his remarks on ploughing^ sowing, 
and other farming operations. He seemed to be an 
absurd profane feUow, and had introduced in his book 
many sneers at religion, with equal ignorance and 
conceit. Dr. Johnson permitted me to read some 
passages aloud. One was, that he resolved to work 
on Sunday, and did work, but he owned he felt some 
weak compunction ; and he had this very curious re- 
flection : — " I was born in the wilds of Christianity, 
and the briars and thorns still hang about me.** Dr. 
Johnson could not help laughing at this ridiculous 
image, yet was very angry at die fellow's impiety. 
" However (said he J, the Reviewers will make him 
hang himself." He, nowever observed, " that formerly 
there might have been a dispensation obtained for 
working on Sunday in the time of harvest." Indeed 
in ritual observances, were all the ministers of religion 
what they should be, and what many of them are, 
such a power might be wisely and safely lodged with 
the Church. 

On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea with him. H^ 
praised the late Mr. Duncombe,' of Canterbury, as a 
pleasing man. " He used to come to me ; I did not 
seek much after him. Indeed I never sought much 
after any body." Boswell. " Lord Orrery, I sup- 
pose." Johnson. " No, sir ; I never went to him 

I [William Dunoombe, JBsq. He married the sister of John 
Hughes, the poet ; was the authour of two tragedies, and oth» 
ingenioud proauctions $ and died Feb. 2G, llQd^ i^^l^* 1\«\ 
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but wlien he sent for me." Boswell. *' Richardson ?" 
Johnson. " Yes, sir. But I sought after George 
Psalmanazar the most. I used to go and sit wiUi 
him at an alehouse in the city." 

I am happy to mention another instance which I 
discovered, of his seeking after a man of merit. Soon 
after the Honoiu'able Daines Barrington had pub- 
lislied his excellent ^^ Observations on the Statutes." * 
Johason waited on that worthy and learned gentle- 
man; and, having told him his name, courteously 
said, ^' I have read your book, sir, with great pleasure, 
and wish to be better known to you.** Thus began 
an acquaintance, which was continued with mutual 
regard aa long as Johnson lived. 
. Talking of a recent seditious delinquent, he said, 
'f They should set him in the pillory, that he may 
be punished in a way that would disgrace him.*' I 
observed, that the pillory does not always disgrace. 
And I mentioned an instance of a gentleman, who I 
thought was not dishonoured by it. Johnson. *' Ay, 
but he was, sir. He could not mouth and strut as 
he used to do, after having been there. People are 
not willing to ask a man to their tables, who has stood 
in the pillory." 

The Gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. 
Percy's' came in. Johnson attacked the Americans 
with intemperate vehemence of abuse. I saidi some- 
thing in their favour ; and added, th^t I was always 
sorry, wh^n he talked on that subject. This, it seems, 
jexasperated him; though he said nothing at the 
time« The cloud was charged with sulphureous 
-vapour, which was afterwards to burst in thunder. — 
:We talked of a gentleman who was running out his 

1 [4to. 1766. The worthy authour died many years after 
. Johnson, March )3, 1800, aged about 74* 1^*] 
9 See p. U4, of thi9 volume. 
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fortune in London ; and I said, '^ We must get him 
out of it. All his friends must quarrel with him, 
and that will soon drive him away.'* Johnson. 
'* Nay, sir, we*ll send i/ou to him. If your company 
does not drive a man out of his house, nothing will.*' 
This was a horrible shock, for which there was no 
visible cause. I afterwards asked him, why he had 
said so harsh a thing. Johnson. " Because, sir, you 
made me angry about the Americans." Boswell* 
'* But why did you not take your revenge directly ?" 
Johnson, (smihng). '^ Because, sir, I had nothing 
ready. A man cannot strike till he has his weapons. ' 
This was a candid and pleasant confession. 

He shewed me to-night his drawing-room, very 
genteelly fitted up ; and said, " Mrs. Thrale sneered, 
when I talked of my having asked you and your lady 
to live at my house. I was obliged to tell ner, that 
you would be in as respectable a situation in my 
nouse as in hers. Sir, the insolence of wealth will 
creep out." Boswell. " She has a little both of 
the insolence of wealth, and the conceit of parts." 
Johnson. '^ The insolence of wealth is a wretched 
thing ; but the conceit of parts has some foundation. 
To be sure, it should not be. But who is without 
it?" BoswELL. " Yourself^ sir." Johnson. '* Why 
I play no tricks : I lay no traps." Boswell. ^* No, 
sir. You are six feet high, and you only do not 
stoop." 

We talked of the numbers of people that some- 
times have composed the household or great families. 
I mentioned that there were a hundred in the family 
of the present Earl of Eglintoune*s father. Dr. 
Johnson seeming to doubt it, I began to enumerate. 
*' Let us see : my Lord and my Lady two.*' John- 
son. " Nay, sir, if you are to count by twos, you may 
be long enough/* Boswell. *^ Well, but now I add 
two sons and seven daughters, and a servant for e9.c\x» 
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that will make twenty ; so we have the fifth part al- 
ready.*' Johnson. ** Very true. You get at twenty 
pretty readily ; but you will not so easily get further 
on. We grow to five feet pretty readily ; but it is . 
not so easy to grow to seven.'* 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter day, after the 
solemnities of the festival in St. Paul's Church, I 
visited him, but could not stay to dinner. I ex- 
pressed a wish to have the arguments for Christianity 
always in readiness, that my religious faith might be 
as firm and clear as any proposition whatever, so that 
I need not be under the least uneasiness, when it 
should be attacked. Johnson. ^^ Sir, you cannot 
answer all objections. You have demonstration for a 
First Cause: you see he must be good as well as 
powerful, because there is nothing to m;ake him other- 
wise, and goodness of itself is preferable. Yet you 
have against this, what is very certain, the unhappi- 
ness of human life. This, however, gives us reason 
to hope for a future state of compensation, that there 
may be a perfect system. But of that we were not 
sure, till we had a positive revelation." I told him, 
that his " Rasselas* had often made me unhappy; for 
it represented the misery of human life so well, and 
so convincingly to it thinking mind, that if at any 
time the impression wore off, ^.nd I felt myself easy, 
I began to suspect some delusion. 

On Monday, April 20, I found him at home in the 
morning. We talked of a gentleman who we appre- 
hended was gradually involving his circumstances by 
bad management. Johnson. ''Wasting a fortune is 
evaporation by a thousand imperceptible means. If 
it were a stream, they'd stop it. You must speak to 
Jiim. It is really miserable. Were h^ a gamester, it 
£Ould be s^id he had hopes of winning. Were he a 
bankrupt ii) trade, he might have grown rich ; but he 
has neither spirit to spend, nor resolution to spare. 
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He does not spend fast enough to have pleasure from 
it. He has the crime of prodigality^ and the wretch- 
edness of parsimony. If a man is killed in a duel^ he 
is killed as many a one has been killed ; but it is a 
sad thing for a man to lie down and die ; to bleed to 
death, because he has not fortitude enough to sear 
the wound, or even to stitch it up." I cannot but 
pause a moment to admire the fecundity of fsmcy, and 
choice of language, which in this instance, and, indeed, 
on almost all occasions, he displayed. It was well ob- 
served by Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, '* The 
conversation of Johnson is strong and dear, and may 
be compared to an antique statue, where every vein 
and muscle is distinct and bold. Ordinary conversa- 
tion resembles an inferiour cast." 

On Saturday, April 25, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, with the learned Dr. Musgrave,.' 
Counsellor Leland of Ireland, son to the historian, 
Mrs. Chdmondeley, and some more ladies. '^ The 
Project/' a new poem, was read to the company by 
Dr. Musgrave. Johnson. " Sir, it has no power. 
Were it not for the well-known names with which it 
is filled, it would be nodiing : the names carry the 
poet, not the poet the names." Musgrave. '^ A 
temporary poem always entertains us." > Johnson. 
^^ So does an account of the criminals hanged yester- 
day entertain us." 

He proceeded ;-— '* Demosthenes Taylor, as he was 
called (that is, the Editor of Demosthenes), was the 
most silent man,, the. merest statue of a man, that I 
have ever seen. I once dined in company with him, 
and all he said during the whole time was no more 
than Richard. How a man should say only Richard, 

1 [Samuel Muslgrave, M. D. Editor of Euripides, and authour 
of ^^ Dissertations on the Grecian Mythology," &c. published in 
1792, after his death, by Mr. Tyrwhitt. M.] 
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it is not easy to ima^e. But it was thus : Dr. 
Douglas was talking of Dr. Zachary Grey, and 
ascribing to him something that was written by Dr. 
Richard Grey. So, to correct him, Taylor said, 
(imitating his affected sententious emphasis and nod) 
' Richard: " 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a high flow of spirits, exhi- 
bited some lively sallies of hyperbolical compliment 
to Johnson, with whom she had been long acquainted, 
and was very easy. He was quick in catching the 
manner of the moment, and answered her somewhat 
m the style of the hero of a romance, ^' Madam, you 
crown me with unfading laurels." 

I happened, I know not how, to say that a pamphlet 
meant a prose piece. Johnson. ^' No, sir* A few 
sheets of poetry unbound are a pamphlet,' as much as 
a few sheets of prose." Musgrave. " A pamphlet 
may be understood to mean a poetical piece in West- 
minster-Hall, ths^ is, in formal language; but in 
common language it is understood to mean prose." 
Johnson, (and here was one of the many instuicesof 
his knowing clearly and telling exactly how a thing 
is). ^^ A pamphlet is understood in common language 
to mean prose, only from this, that there is so mudi 
more prose written than poetry ; as when we say a 
booky prose is understood ror the same reason, though 
a book may as well be in poetry as in prose. We 
understand what is most general, and we name what 
is less frequent." 
. We talked (tf a lady's verses on Ireland. Miss 

1 [Dr. Johnson is here perfectly correct, and is supported by 
the usage of preceding writers. So in MuSARUM-DELiciiB, a 
collection of poems, 8vo. 1656, (the writer is speaking of Suck* 
ling^s play entitled Aglau&a, printed in folio) : / 

'< This great yo\yimmoiQS pamphlet may be said 
To be like one, that hath more hair than head." M.] 
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Beynolds. " Have you seen them, sir ?" Johnson. 
** No^ madam^ I have seen a translation from Horace^ 
by one of her daughters. She shewed it me." Miss 
Reynolds. " And how was it, sir ?" Johnsojv. 
*' Why, very well for a young Miss's verses ; — that is 
to say, compared with excellence, nothing; but, very 
well, for the person who wrote them. I am vexed at 
being shewn verses in that manner." Miss Reynolds. 
** But if they should be good, why not give them 
hearty praise ?" Johnson. *^ Why, madam, because 
I have not then got the better of my bad humour 
from having been shewn them. You must consider, 
madam; beforehand they may be bad, as well as 
good. Nobody has a right to put another under sucli 
a difficulty, that he must either hurt the person by 
telling the truth, or hurt himself by telling what is 
not true." Boswei^l. ^' A man d%en shews his 
writings to people of eminence, to obtain from them, 
either from their good-nature, or from their not being 
aHle to tell the truth firmly, a commendation, of 
which he may afterwards avail himself." Johnson. 
'^ Very true, sir. Therefore the man, who is asked 
by an authour, what he thinks of his work, is put to 
the torture, and is not obliged to speak the truth ; so 
that what he says is not considered as his opinion ; 
yet he has said it, and cannot retract it; and this 
authour, when mankind arc hunting him with a ca^ 
nister at his tail, can say, ^ I would not have pub- 
lished, had not Johnson, or Reynolds, or Musgrave, 
or some other good judge, conynended the work.' Yet 
I consider it as a very difficult question in conscience, 
whether one should advise a man not to publish a 
work, if profit be his object ; for the man may say, 
' Had it not been for you, I should have had the 
.money.* Now you cannot be sure ; for you have only 
your own opinion, and the publick may think very 
differently." Sir Joshua Reynolds. " You must 

vol. IV. ^ 
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Upon such an occasion have two judgements ; one as 
to the real value of the work, the other as to what 
may please the general taste at the time." Joiinsok. 
" But you can be sure of neither ; and therefore I 
should scruple much to give a suppressive vote. Both 
Goldsmith's comedies were once refused ; his first by 
Garrick, his second by Colman, who was prevailed on 
at last by much solicitation, nay, a kind of force, to 
bring it on. His ^ Vicar of Wakefield' I myself did 
not think would have had much success. It was 
written and sold to a bookseller, before his ^Tm- 
veller ;' but published after ; so little expectation had 
the bookseller from it. Had it been sold after the 
'Traveller,' he might hsive had twice as much money 
for it, though sixty guineas was no mean price. The 
bookseller had the advantage of Goldsmith's 'reputa* 
tion from ' The Traveller' m the sale, though Gold- 
smith had it not in selling the copy." Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. '^ The Beggar's Opera affords a proof 
how strangely people will differ in opinion about a 
literary performance. Burke thinks it has no merit." 
JoHKsoN. '^ It was refused by one of the houses ; but 
I should have thought it would succeed, not from any 
great excellence in the writing, but from the novelty, 
and the general spirit and gaiety of the piece, which 
keeps the audience always attentive, and dismisses 
them in good humour." 

We went to the drawing-room, where was a consi- 
derable increase of company. Several of us got round 
Dr. Johnson, and complained that he* would not give 
us an exact catalogue of his works, that there might 
be a complete edition. He smiled, and evaded our 
entreaties. That he intended to do it, I have no 
doubt, because I have heard him say so ; and I have 
in my possession an imperfect list, fairly written out, 
which ne entitles Historia Studiorum. I once got 
from one of his friends a list, which there was pretty 
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good reason to suppose was accurate^ for it was written 
down in his presence by this friend^ who enumerated 
each article aloud^ and had some of them mentioned 
to him by Mr. Levett, in concert with whom it was 
made out ; and Johnson^ who heard all this^ did not 
contradict it. But when I shewed a copy of this list 
to him, and mentioned the evidence for its exactness^ 
he laughed and said^ " I was willing to let them go 
on as they pleased^ and never interfered." Upon 
which I read it to him, article by article, and got him 
positively to own or refuse ; and then, having obtained 
certainty so far, I got some other articles confirmed 
by him directly, and afterwards, from time to time, 
made additions under his sanction. 

His friend, Edward Cave, having been mentioned, 
he told us, " Cave used to sell ten thousand of ^ The 
Gentleman's Magazine ;' yet such was then his mi- 
nute attention and anxiety that the sale should not 
suffer the smallest decrease, that he would name a 
ptffticular pmoh who he' heard had talked of leaving 
off the Magazine, and would say, ^ Let us have some- 
thing good next month.' " 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some 
dispositions. Johnson. ^' No man was bom a miser, 
becaujse no man was bom to possession. Every man 
is bom cupidus-^esiroxis of getting ; but not avarus, 
—desirous of keeping.'*' Boswell. " I have heard 
old Mr. Sheridan maintain, with much ingenuity, 
that a complete miser is a happy man ; a miser who 
- gives himself wholly to the one passion of saving." 
Johnson. " That is flying in the face of all the world, 
who have called a!n avaricious man a miser, because 
he is miserable. No, sir ; a man who both spends and 
saves money is the happiest man, because he has both 
enjoyments." 

The conversation having turned on Bon-'Mots, he 
quoted^ from one of the Ana, an exquisite instance of 
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flattery in a maid of honour in France^ who beinA 
asked by the Queen what o'clock it was^ answered^ 
^' What your -Majesty pleases." He admitted that 
Mr. Burke's classical pun upon Mr. Wilkes's being 
carried on the shoulders of the mob^ 

« numerisque fertur 

Lege tolutusy* 

was admirable; and though he was strangely un« 
willing to allow to that extraordinary man the talent 
of wit/ he also laughed with approbation at another 
of his playful conceits; which was, that ''Horace 
has in one line given a description of a good desirable 
manour : 

< Ett modus in rebut^ sunt certi denifue fines;* * 

that is to say, a modus as to the tithes^ and certun 
Jines,^* 

He observed, '' A man cannot with propriety speak 

1 See this question fully investigated in the Notes upon my 
<< Joiunal of a Tour to the Hebrides,*' edit. 3, p. 21, et seq. And 
here, as a lawyer mindful of the maxim Suum cuique tHlmitOi I 
cannot forbear to mention, that the additional Note beginning 
with " I find since the former edition," is not mine, Imt was 
obligingly furnished by Mr. Malone, who was so kind as to super- 
intend the press while I was in Scotland, and the first part of the 
second edition was printing. He would not allow me to ascribe 
it/ to its proper authour ; but, as it is exquisitely acute and ele- 
gant, I take this opportunity, without his knowledge, to do him 
justice. 

2 [This, as both Mr. Bindl^ and Dr. Kearney have observed 
to me, is the motto to ** An Enquiry into Customary Estates and 
Tenant's Rights, &c. — with some considerations for restraining ex- 
cessive^lftef." By Everard Fleetwood, Esq. 8vo. 1731. But it 
is, probably, a mere coincidence. Mr. Burke perhaps never saw 
that pamphlet M.] 
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of himself^ except he relates simple -facts ; as^ ' I was 
at Richmond :' or what depends on mensuration ; as^ 
'I am six feet high.' He is sure he has been at 
Richmond; he is sure he is six feet high: but he 
cannot be sure he is wise^ or that he has any other 
excellence. Then^ all censure of a man's self is 
oblique praise. It is in order to shew how much he 
can spare. It has all the invidiousness of self-praise^ 
and all the reproach of falsehood.'* Boswell. 
'^ Sometimes it may proceed from a man's strong 
consciousness of his &ults being observed. He 
knows that others would throw him down^ and 
therefore he had better lie down softly of his own 
accord." 

On Tuesday^ April 28, he was engaged to dine at 
Greneral Paoli's^ where^ as I have already oJ[)served^ I 
was still entertained in elegant hospitahty^ and with 
all the ease and comfort of a home. I caUed cm him^ 
and accompanied him in a hackney-coach. . We 
stopped first at the bottom of Hedge-lane^ into which 
he went to leave a letter, *^ with good news for a poor 
man in distress," as he told me. I did not question 
him particularly as to this. He himself often re- 
sembled Lady Bolingbroke*s lively description of 
Pope : that ^' he was un politique aux choux et aux 
raves" He would say, '^ I dine to-day in Grosvenou- 
square;" this might be with a Didce; or, perhaps, 
" J dine to-day at the other' end oi the town :" or, 
^^ A gentleman of great eminence called on me yester- 
day." — He loved thus to keep things floating in con- 
jecture: Omneignotum pro ma^lfico est. I believe 
I ventured to dissipate the doud, to unveil the my- 
stery, more freely and frequently than any of his 
friends. We stopped again at Wirgman's, the well- 
known toj/'shop, in St. James's-street, at the comer 
of St. James's-place, to which he had been directed, 
but not clearly^ for he searched about q^voa tm^>a3A 

1?^ 
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could not find it at first ; and said^ '^ To direct on^e 
only to a comer shop is toying with one." I suppose 
he meant this as a play upon the word toy; it was 
the first time that I knew him stoop to such sport. 
After he had been some time in the shop^ he sent for 
me to come out of the coach^ and help him to choose 
a pair of silver buckles^ as those he had were too 
small. Probably this alteration in dress had been 
suggested by Mrs. Thrale^ by associating with whom^ 
his external appearance was much improved. He got 
better clothes ; and the dark colour^ from which he 
never deviated^ was enlivened by metal buttons. His 
wigs^ too, were much better ; and during their tra* 
vels in France, he was furnished with a Paris-made 
wig, of handsome construction. This choosing of 
silver buckles was a negotiation : '' Sir (said he)> I 
will not have the ridiculous large ones now in ^shion ; 
and I will give no more than a guinea for a pair." 
Such were the principles of the business ; and> after 
some examination, he was fitted. As we drove along, 
I found him in a talking humour, of which I availed 
myself. Boswell. ^^ I was this morning in Ridley's 
shop, sir; and was told, that the collection called 
* Johnsoniana' has sold very much." Johnsov. 
" Yet the ' Journey to the Hebrides' has not had a 
great sale."* Boswell. ^^ That is strange." John- 
son. ^^ Yes, sir ; for in that book I have told the 
world a great deal that they did not know before." 
Boswell. '^ I drank chocolate, sir, this morning 

1 Here he either was mistaken, or had a different notion of an 
extensive sale from what is generally entertained : for the fact is, 
that four diousand copies of that excellent work were sold yery 
quickly. A new edition has been printed since his death, beddes 
that in the collection of his works. 

[Another edition has been printed sinde Mr. Boswell wrote the 
above, besides repeated editions in the general collection of his 
works dnzing the last ten years. M.] 
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with Mr. Eld ; and^ to my no small surprise^ found 
him to be a Staffordshire Whig, a being which I did 
not believe had existed." Johnson. " Sir, there are 
rascals in all countries.'* Boswell. " Eld said, a Tory 
was a creature generate between a non-juring parson 
and one's grandmother." Johnson. ^^ And I have 
always said, the first Whig was the Devil." Bo8«- 
WELL. " He certainly was, sir. The Devil was im- 
patient of subordination ; he was the first who resisted 
power: 

< Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.' " 

At General Paoli'd were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 
Langton, Marchese Gherardi of Lombardy, and Mr« 
John Spottiswoode the younger, of Spottiswoode, ' 
the solicitor. At this time fears of an invasion were 
circulated; to obviate which, Mr. Spottiswoode ob« 
served, that Mr. Eraser the engineer, who had lately 
come from Dunkirk, said, that the French had the 
same fears of us. ' Johnson. *^ It is thus that mutual 
cowardice keeps us in peace. Were one half of man- 
kind brave, and one hsuf cowards, the brave would be 
always beating the cowards. Were all brave, they 
would lead a very uneasy life ; all would be continu- 
ally fighting : but being all cowards^ we go on very 
weU." 

We talked of drinking wine. Johnson. " I require 
wine, only when I am alone. I have then often 
wished for it, and often taken it." Spottiswoode. 
*' What, by way of a companion^ sir ?" Johnson. 

1 In the phraseology of Scotland, I should have said, <^ Mr. 
John Spotdswoode the younger, of thai Wc" Johnson knew that 
sense of the word very well, and has thus explained it in his Dic- 
tionary, voce Ilk — '^ It also signifies ' the same ;* as. Mackintosh 
oftfiat Wc^ denotes agentlem^ whose CRunamc and the tltk.Q>t 
Us estate are the same.**^ 
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'^ To get rid of myself^ to send myaelf away. , Wine 
gives great pleasure ; and every pleasure is of itself a 
good. It is a good, unless counterbalanced by evil. 
A man may have a strong reason not to drink wine ; 
and that may be greater than the pleasure. Wine 
makes a man better pleased with himself. I do not 
say that it makes nim more pleasing to others. 
Sometimes it does. But the danger is^ that while a 
man V grows better pleased with himself^ he maybe 
growing less pleasing to others.* Wine gives a man 
nothing. It neither gives him knowledge nor wit ; 
it only animates a man^ and enables him to bring out 
what a dread of the company has repressed. It only 
puts in motion what has been lockea up in frost. But 
this may be good^ or it may be bad.". Spottiswoode. 
*' Soy sir, wine is a key wHch opens a box ; but this 
box may be either full or empty ?" Johnson. " Nay^, 
sir, conversation is the key: wine is a pick-locK^ 
which forces open the box, and injures it. A man 
should cultivate his mind so as to have that confidence 
and readiness without wine, which wine gives.*' Bos- 
well. ^' The great difficulty of resisting wine is 
from benevolence. For instance, a good worthy man 
asks you to taste his wine^ which he has had twenty 
years in his cellar." Johnson. ^' Sir^ all this notion 
-about benevolence arises firom a man's imagining him- 
self to be of moire importance to others, than he really 
is. They don't care a farthing whether he drinks 
wine or not." Sir Joshua Reynolds. '^ Yes, they 
do for the time." Johnson. ^^ For the time !— -U 

1 It is observed in Waller's Life, in the Biographia Britannica^ 
that he drank only watery and that while he sat in a company 
who were drinking wine, ^* he had the dexterity to accommodate 
his discourse to the pitch of theirs as it iunk,^ If ezcem in 
drinking be meant, the remark is acutely just. But surefy, a 
•moderate use of wine gives a gaiety of spirits which water-diinkert 
know not. 
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they care this minute^ they forget it the next. And 
as tor the good worthy man ; how do you know he is 
good and worthy? No good and worthy man will 
insist upon another man's drinking wine. As to the 
wine twenty years in the cellar, — of ten men, three 
say this, merely because they must say something; 
three are telling a lie> when they say they have had 
the wine twenty years ; — ^three would rather save the 
wine ;— one, perhaps, cares. I allow it is something 
to. please one's company; and people are always 
pleased with those who p^i;ake pleasure with them. 
but after a man has brought himself to relinquish, the 
great personal pleasure which arises from drinking 
wine, aHj other consideration is a trifle. To please 
others by drinking wine, is something only, if there 
be nothing against it. I should, however^ be sorry to 
offend worthy men: 

* CttTst be the vene, how weH so e*er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe.' " 

B08WELL. '^ Curst be the spring, the ^mater" John- 
son* '^ But let us consider what a sad thing it would 
be, if we were obliged to drink or do any thing else 
that may happen to be agreeable to the company 
where we are. Lanoton. ^' By the same rule you 
must join with a gang of cut-purses." Johnson. 
'^ Yes, sir : but yet we must do justice to wine ; we 
must allow it the power it possesses. To make a 
man pleased with himself, let me tell you, is doing a 
very great thing : 



* Sipatrice voluinus^ n Nobis vivere cari.^ 



»» 



I was at this time myself a water-drinker, upon 
trial, by Johnson's recommendation. Johnson. 
^* Boswell is a bolder combatant than Sir Jo&bu^*. W 
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argues for wine without the help of wine; but Sir 
Joshua with it." Sir Joshua Reynolds. " But to 
please one's company is a strong motive." Johnson, 
(who, from drinking only water, supposed every body 
who drank wine to be elevated). " 1 won't argue any 
more with you, sir. You are too far gone." Sie 
Joshua. " I should have thought so indeed, sir, had 
I made such a speech as you have now done." John* 
soN^ (drawing himself in, and I really thought blush- 
ing). ^^Nay, don't be angry. I did not mean to 
offend you." Sir Joshua. '' At first the taste of 
wine' was disagreeable to me ; but I brought myself 
to drink it, that I might be like other people. The 
pleasure of drinking wine is so connect^ with pleas- 
ing your company, that altogether there is^ something 
of social goodness in it." Johnson. '^ Sir, this is only 
sapng the same thing over again." Sir Joshua. 
*' No, this is new." Johnson. " You put it in new 
words, but it is an old thought. This is one of the 
disadvantages of wine, it makes a man mistake words 
for thoughts." Boswell. ^^ I think it is a new 
thought ; ^t least, it is in a new attitude." Johnson. 
'^ N^y, sir, it is only in a new coat ; or an old coat 
with a new f3cin^. (Then laughing heartily) It is 
the old dog in a n^w doublet,-r-An extraordinary in- 
stance, however, may occur where a man*s patron will 
do nothing for him, unless he will drink : there may 
be a good reason for drinking." 

J mentioned a nobleman, \fho I believed was really 
uneasy, if his company would not drink hard. John- 
son. ^^ That is from having had people about him 
whom he has been accustomed to command.*' Bos- 
well. ^* Supposing I should be tete-^-tete with him 
at table.*' Johnson. " Sir, there is no more reason 
for your drinking with him, than his being sober with 
you," Boswell. " Why that is true ; for it would 
do him less hurt to be sober, than it would do me t6 
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get'dnink." Johnson. " Yes, sir; and fnfmwhat 
I have heard of him, one would net wish to sacrifice 
himself to such a mani If he must always have 
somebody to drink with him, he should buy a slare, 
and then he would be sure to have it. They who 
salNnit to drink as another pleases, make themselves 
Us slaves." Boswell. " But, sir, you wiU surely 
make allowance for the duty of hospitality. A gentle* 
man, who loves drinking, comes to visit me." John- 
son. '' Sir, a man knows whom he visits ; he comes 
to the table of a sober man." Boswell. '' But, sir> 
you and I should not have been so well received in 
the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had not drunk with 
our worthy friends. Had I drunk water only as you 
did, they would not have been so cordial." Johnson. 
*^ Sir William Temple mentions, that in his travels 
through the Netherlands he had two or three gentle- 
men with him ; and when a bumper was necessary, 
he put it on them. Were I to travel again through 
the islands, I would have Sir Joshua witii me to tske 
the bumpers." Boswell. " But, sir, let me put a 
case. Suppose Sir Joshua should take a jaunt into 
Scotland ; he does me the honour to pay me a visit at 
my house in the country ; I am overjoyed at seeing 
him ; we are quite by ourselves ; shall I unsociably 
and churlishly let him sit drinking by himself? No, 
no, my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not be treated so ; 
1 mil take a bottle with you.*' 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being mentioned. 
Johnson. " Fifteen years ago I should have gone to 
see her." Spottiswoode. " Because she was fifteen, 
years younger?" Johnson. " No, sir; but now 
they have a trick of putting every thing into the 
news-papers." 

He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of the- 
introductory stanzas of the first book of Tasso's 
'* Jerusalem," which he did, and then Johnson found 
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&ult with the simile of sweetening the edges of a cup 
for a child^ being transferred from Lucretius into aa 
epick poem. The General said he did not imagine 
Homer's poetry was so ancient as is supposed, be- 
cause he ascribes to a Greek colony circumstances of 
refinement not found in Greece itself at a later period, 
when Thucydides wrote. Johnson. '^ I recollect 
but one passage quoted by Thucydides from Homer, 
which is not to be found in our copies of Homer's 
works; I am for the antiquity of Homer, and think 
that a Grrecian colony by being nearer Persia might 
be more refined than the mother, country." 

On Wednesday, April 29, 1 dined witn him at Mr. 
Allan Ramsay's, where were Lord Binning, Dr. Ro» 
bertson the nistorian. Sir Joshila Reynolos, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Boscawen, widow of the Admiral, 
and mother of the present Viscount Falmouth; of 
whom, if it be not presumptuous in me to praise her, 
I would say, that her manners are the most agreeable, 
and her conyersation the best, of any lady with whom 
I eyer had the happiness to be acquainted. Before 
Johnson came we talked a good deal of him ; Ram«i 
say said, he had always foimd him a yery polite man, 
and that he treated him with great respect, which he 
did very sincerely. I said, 1 worshipped him. Ro- 
bertson. " But some of you spoil hun ; you should 
not worship him; you should worship no man." 
BoswELL. '^ I cannot help worshipping nim, he is so 
much superiour to other men." Robertson. " In 
criticism, and in wit and conversation, he is no doubt 
very excellent ; but in other respects he is not above 
other men : he will believe any thing, and will stre- 
nuously defend the most minute circumstance con- 
nected with the Church of England." Boswell. 
*^ Believe me. Doctor, you are much mistaken as to 
this ; for when you talk with him calmly in private, 
he is very liberal in his way of thinking." Robert^ 
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SON. '* He and I have been always very gracious ; 
the first time I met him was one evening at Strahan's, 
when he had just had an unlucky altercation with 
Adam Smithy to whom he had been so roughs that 
Strahan, after Smith was gone^ had remonstrated 
with him^ and told him that I was coming soon^ and 
that he was uneasy to think that he might behave in 
the same manner to me. ^ No^ no^ sir (said John- 
son)^ I warrant you Robertson and I shall do very 
well.' Accordingly he was gentle and good-humourea 
and courteous with me, the whole evening; and he 
has been so upon every occasion that we have met 
since. I have often said (laughing), that I have been 
in a great measure indebted to Smith for my good 
reception." Boswell. ^^ His power of reasoning is 
very strong, and he has a pecubar art of drawing cha- 
racters, which is as rare as good portrait painting." 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. " He is undoubtedly ad« 
n\irable in this; but, in order to mark the characters 
which he draws, he overcharges them, and gives 
people more than they really have, whether of good 
or bad." 

No sooner did he, of whom we had been thus talk- 
ing so easily, arrive, than we were all as quiet as a 
school upon the entrance of the head-master; and 
Were very soon sat down to a table covered with such 
Variety of good things, as contributed not a little to 
di^ose him to be pleased. 

Kamsay. ^^ I am old enough to have been a con- 
temporary of Pope. His poetry was highly admired 
in his life*time, more a great deal than after his 
death." Johnson. " Sir, it has not been less ad- 
mired since his death ; no authours ever had so much 
hme in their own life-time as Pope and Voltaire; 
and Pope's poetry has been as much admired since 
bis death as during his life ; it has only not been as 
much talked of, but that is owing to its being now 

VOL. IV. <i 
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more distant^ and people having other writings to 
talk of. Virgil is less talked of than Pope^ and 
Homer is less talked of than Virgil ; but they are not 
less admired. We must read what the world reads 
at th& moment. It has been maintained that this 
superfetation^ this teeming of the press in modem 
times^ is prejudicial to good literature^ because it 
obliges us to read so much of what is of inferioor 
value^ in order to be in the fashion ; so that better 
works are neglected for want of time^ because a man 
will have more gratification of his vanity in con-, 
versation^ from having read modem books^ than from 
having read the best works of antiquity. But it 
must be considered^ that we have now more know-, 
ledge generally diffused ; all our ladies read now^ 
which is a great extension. Modem writers are the 
moons of literature ; they shine with reflected lighty 
with light borrowed from the ancients. Grreece ap- 
pears to me to be the fountain of knowledge ; Rome 
, of elegance." Ramsay. ^^ I suppose Homer's ' Iliad* 
to be a collection of pieces which had been written 
before his time. I should like to see a translation of 
it in poetical prose^ like the book of Ruth or Job." 
Robertson. " Would you. Dr. Johnson, who are 
master of the English language, but try your hand 
upon a part of it." Johnson. " Sir, you could not 
read it without the pleasure of verse." * 

We talked of antiquarian researches. Johnson^ 
'^ All that is really knofvon of the ancient state of 
Britain is containea in a few pages. We can knosr 
no more than what the old writers have told us ; yet, 
what large books have we upon it; the whole of 

1 This experimoit, which Madame Dader made in vain, has 
since been tried in our own language, by the editor of '^ Ossian,*' and 
we must either think very meanly oi his abiUties, or allow that Dr. 
Johnson was in the ri^ht. And Mi, Ck)wper, a man of resi 
genius, has miserably fiuled in his b^uik verse transhition. 
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which^ excepting such parts as are taken froAi' those 
old writers, is all a dream, such as Whitaker's ^ Man- 
chester/ I have heard Henry's ' History of Britain' 
well spoken of : I am told it is carried on in separate 
divisions, as the civile the military, the religious his- 
tory; I wish much to have one branch well done> 
ana that i» the history of manners, of common life." 
Robertson. '* Henry should have applied his at- 
tention to that alone, which is enough tor any man ; 
and he might have found a great deal scattered in 
various books, had he read solely with that view. 
Henry erred in not selling his first volume at a mo- 
derate price to the bookseUers, that they might have 
pushed him on till he had got reputation. I sold 
my ' History of Scotland' at a moderate price, as a 
work by which the booksellers might either gain or 
not; and Cadell has told me, that Millar and he 
have got six thousand pounds by it. I afterwards 
received a much higher price for my writings. An 
authour should sell his first work for what the book- 
sellers will give, till it shall appear whether he is an 
authour of merit, or, which is the same thing as to 
purchase-mon^y, an authour who pleases the pub» 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the character of a 
certain nobleman ; that he was one of the strongest- 
minded men that ever lived; that h^ would sit in 
company quite sluggish, Tfhile there was nothing to 
call forth his intellectual vigour; but the moment 
that any important subject was started, for instance, 
how this country is to be defended against a French 
invasion, he would rouse himself, and shew his eX" 
traordinary talents with the most powerful ability and 
animation. Johnson. '' Yet this man cut his own 
throat. The true strong and sound mind is the 
mind that can embrace equally great things and 
small. Now I am told the King of Prussia will say 
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to a serrant^ ^ Bring me a bottle of sucli a wine, 
which came in such a year ; it lies in such a corner^ 
of the cellars/ I would have a man ^eat in great 
things^ and elegant in little things." He said to me 
afterwards^ when we were by ourselves, " Robertson 
was in a mighty romantick humour, he talked of one 
whom he did not know ; but I doximed him with the 
King of Prussia."—'^ Yes, sir (said I), you threw a 
bottle at his head." 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, concern- 
ing whom both Robertson and Ramsay agreed that 
he had a constant firmness of mind ; for after a la- 
borious day, and amidst a multiplicity of cares and 
anxieties, he would sit down witn his sisters and be 
quite cheerful and good«humoured. Such a dis- 
position, it was observed, was a happy gift of nature. 
Johnson. " I do not think so ; a man has from 
nature a certain portion of mind ; the use he makes 
of it depends upon his own free will. That a man 
has always the same firmness of mind, I do not say; 
because every man feels his mind less firm at one 
time than another ; but I think, a man's being in a 
good or bad humour depends upon his will." — I, 
however, could not help thinking that a man's hu<« 
mour is often uncontroulable by his will. 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine. '' A 
man (said he) may choose whether he will have 
abstemiousness and knowledge, or claret and igno- 
rance." Dr. Robertson (who is very companionable) 
was beginning to dissent as to the proscription of 
claret. Johnson, (with a placid smile). '^ Nay, sir, 
you shall not differ with me ; ais I have said that the 
man is most perfect who takes in the most things, I 
am for knowledge and claret." Robertson, (holding 
a glass of generous claret in his hand). ^^ Sir, J, can 
only drink your health." Johnson. '* Sir, I should 
be sorry if you should be ever in such a state as to 
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be able to do nothing more." Robertson. " Dr. 
Johnson^ allow me to s&j, that in one respect I have 
the advantage of you; when you were m Scotland 
yoii would not come to hear any of our preachers^ 
whereas^ when I am here^ I attend your publick 
worship without scruple, and indeed, with great satis- 
fection." Johnson. " Why> sir, that is not so ex- 
traordinary: the King of Siam sent ambassadours to 
Louis file Fourteenth; but Louis the Fourteenth 
sent none to the King of Siam." * 

Here my friend for once discovered a want of know., 
ledge or forgetfiilness ; for Louis the Fourteenth did 
send an embassy to the King of Siam,^ and the Abbe 
Choisi, who was employed in it, published an account 
of it in two volumes. 

Next day, Thursday, April 30, I found him at 
home by himself. Johnson. '' Well, sir, Ramsay 
gave us a splendid dinner. I love Ramsay. You 
will not find a man in whose conversation there is 
-more instruction, more information, and more elegance, 
than in RamsayV Boswell. ^^ What I admire in 
Ramsay, is his continuing to be so young." John- 
son '' Why, yes, sir, it is to ^ admired. I value 
myself upon this, that there is nothing of the old 
man in my conversation. J am now sixty-eight, and 
I have no more of it than at twenty-eight." Bos- 
well. ^^ But, sir, would not you wish to know old 
age ? He who is never an old man, does not know the 
whole of human life ; for old age is one of the divi- 
sions of it." Johnson. " Nay, sir, what talk is 
this ?" BoswELL. " I mean, sir, the Sphinx's de- 
scription of it ;— morning, noon, and night. I would 

1 Mn. Piozzi confidently mentions this as having passed in 
Scotland. '^ Anecdotes," p. 62. 

2 [The Abbe de Choisi was sent by Louis XIV. on an embassy 
to the Kmg of Siam in 1683, with a view, it has been said, to 
convert the King of that country to Christianity. M. 1 
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know night, as well as morning and noon." John# 
SON. *' What, sir, would you know what it is to feel 
the evils of old age? Would you have the gout? 
Would you have decrepitude ?" — Seeing him heated, 
I would not argue any farther ; but I was confident 
that 1 was in the right. I would, in due time, be a 
Nestor, an elder of the people ; and there should be 
some difference between the conversation of twenty- 
eigtit and sixty-eight.^ A grave picture should not . 
be gay. There is a serene, solemn, placid old age. 
JoHNsoi^. " Mrs. Thrale's mother 3aid of me what 
flattered me much. A clergyman was complaining of 
want of society in the country where he lived; and 
said, ^ They talk of runts ; (that is, young cows).* 
' Sir (said Mrs. Salusbury), Mr. Johnson would learn 
to talk of runts:' meaning that I was a man who 
would make the most of my situation, whatever it 
was." He added, ^^ I think myself a very polite 



man." 



On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds*s, where there was a very large 

1 [Johnson dearlv meant (what the authour has often elsewhere 
mentioned), that he had none of the Ustlessness of old age, that he 
had the same (KtitMy and energy of mind as fbnnerly ; not that 
a man of sixty-eight might dance m a publick assembly with as 
much propriety as he could at twenty-eight His conversation, 
being me product of mudi various knowle^e, great acuteness, and 
extraordinary wit, Was equally well suited to every period of life ; 
and as in his youth it probably did not exhibit any unbecoming 
levity, so certainly in hu later years it was totally free from the 
garrulity and qncxulousness of old ase. M.1 

2 [Such is the signification of Siis word in Scotland, and it 
should seem in Wales. (See Skinner in v.) But the heifers of 
Scotland and Wales, when brought to England, being always 
smaller than those of this country, the word runt has acquised a 
aecondai^ sense, and generally signifies a heifer diminutive in sizfe, 
amall beyond the ormnary growth of that animal; and in this 
sense alone the word is acknowledged by Dx* Johnson, in his Iht* 
tionary. M.] 
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compan^^ and a great deal of conversation'; but owing 
to some circumstance which I cannot now recollect, 1 
have no record of any part of it^ except that there 
were several people there by no means of the John- 
sonian school ; so that less attention was paid to him 
than usual > which put him out of humour ; and upon 
scnne imaginary offence from me^ he attacked me with 
such rudeness^ that I was vexed and angry^ because it 
gave those persons an opportunity of enlarging upon 
his supposed ferocity^ and ill treatment of his best 
friends. I was so much hurt^ and had my pride so 
much roused^ that J kept away from him for a week ; 
and^ perhaps^ might have kept away much longer^ 
nay^ gone to Scotland without seeing him again, had 
not we fortunately met and been reconciled. To 
such unhappy chances are human friendships liable. 

On Friaay^ May 8, 1 dined with him at Mr. Lang- 
ton's. I was reserved and silent^ which I suppose he 
perceived, and might recollect the cause. AhfSr 
dinner^ when Mr. Langton was called out of the 
room^ and we were by ourselves, he drew his chaii^ 
near to nine, and said, in a tone of conciliating 
courtesy, " Well, how have you done ?" Boswell. 
^' Sir, you have made me very uneasy by your be- 
haviour to me when we were last at Sir Joshua Reyf- 
nolds*8. You know^ my dear sir, no*man has a greater 
respect and affection for you, or would sooner go to 
the end of the world to serve you. Now to treat me 
so-—." He insisted that I had interrupted him, 
which I assured him was not the case ; and proceeded 
— »'' But why treat me so before people who neither 
love you nor me ?" Johnson. ^' Well, I am sorry 
for it. I'll make it up to you twenty different ways, 
as you please." Boswell. '* I said to-day to Sir 
Joshua, when he observed that you tossed me some- 
times — I don't care how often, or how high he tosses 
me, when only friends are present, for then I fall \mjwv 
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Isofib g:l*ound: but I do not like falling on stones^ 
which is the case when enemies are present. — I think 
this a pretty good image^ sir." Johnson. " Sir, it 
is one of the happiest I have ever heard." 

The truth is^ there was no yenom in the wounds 
which he inflicted at any time^ unless they were 
irritated by some malignant infusion by other hands. 
We were instantly as cordial again as ever^ and 
joined in hearty laugh at some ludicrous but innocent 
peculiarities of one of our friends. Boswell. '* Do 
you thinks sir^ it is always culpable to laugh at a man 
to his face?" Johnson. " Why, sir, that depends 
upon the man and the thing. If it is a slight man, 
and a slight thing, you may ; for you take nothing 
valuable from him." 

He said, ^^ I read yesterday Dr. Blair's sermon on 
Devotion, from the text ^ Cornelius, a devout man* 
His doctrine is the best limited, the best expressed : 
there is the most warmth without fematicism, the 
most rational transport. There is one part of it 
which I disapprove, and I'd have him correct it; 
which is, that ' he who does not feel joy in religion 
is far from the kingdom of Heaven !' there are many 
good men whose fear of God predominates over their 
love. It may discourage. It was rashly said. A 
noble ^rmon it is inde^. I wish Blair would come 
over to the Church of England." 

When Mr. Langton returned to us, the " flow of 
talk" went on. An* eminent authour being men- 
tioned; — Johnson. ^' He is not a pleasant man. 
His conversation is neither instructive nor brilliant. 
He does not talk as if impelled by any fulness of 
knowledge or vivacity of imagination. Ilis conversaF* 
tion is like th^t of any other sensible man. He talks 
with no wish either to inform or to hear, but only 
because he thinks it does not become . ■ 

to sit in a company and say nothing." 
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Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of Ad- 
dison having distinguished between his powers in 
conversation and in writing, by saying " I have only 
nine-pence in my pocket ; but I can draw for a thou- 
sand pounds ;"--JoHNsoN. '' He had not that retort 
ready, sir ; he had prepared it beforehand." Lang- 
ton, (turning to me). '^ A-fine surmise. Set a thief 
to catch a thief." 

Johnson called the East-Indians barbarians. Bos- 
well. '* You will except the Chinese, sir?" John- 
son. '' No, sir." BoswELL. ^^ Have they not arts ?" 
Johnson. " They have pottery." Boswell. " What 
do you say to the written characters of their lan- 
guage ?** Johnson. '^ Sir, they have not an alpha- 
bet. They have not been able to form what all c^iier 
nations have formed." Boswell. ^^ There is more 
leamiBg in their language than in any other, irom 
the immense number of their characters." JoH nson. 
'^ It is only more difficult from its rudeness ; as there 
is mone, labour in hewing down a tree! with a stone 
than with an axe" 

He said, ^' 1 have been reading Lord Kames*s 
' Sketches of the History of Man/ In treating of 
severity of punishment, he mentions that of Madame 
Lapouchin, in Russia, but he does not give it fairly; 
for I have looked at Chappe D*Auteroche, from whom 
he has taken it. He stops where it is said that the 
spectators thought her innocent, and leaves out what 
follows ; that she nevertheless was guilty. Now this 
is being as culpable as one can conceive, to mis- 
represent fact in a book, and for what motive ? It is 
like one of those lies which people tell, one cannot 
see why. The woman's life was spared; and no 
punishment was too great for the favourite of an 
Empress, who had conspired to detlirone her mistress.'* 
Boswell. '*He was only giving a picture of the 
lady in her sufferings.'* Johnson. " Nay, don't en- 
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deavou^ to palliate this. Guilt is a principal feature 
in the picture. Karnes is puzzled with a question 
that puzzled me when I was a very young man. 
Why is it that the interest of money is lower, when 
money is plentiful ; for five poimds has the same pro- 
.portio^ of value to a hundred pounds when money is 
plentiful^ as when it is scarce ? A lady explained it to 
me. ^ It is (said she) because when money is plentiful 
.there are so many more who have money to lend> 
that they bid down one another. Many have then a 
hundred pounds ; and one says, — Take mine rather 
than another's, and you shall have it at four per cent* ' 
JBoswELL. " Does Lord Kaines decide the question ?*' 
Johnson. ^^ I think he leaves it as he found it" 
BoswELL. ^' This must have been an extraordinary 
lady who instructed you, sir. May I ask who slie 
was?'* Johnson. ^^ MoUy Aston,* sir, the «ister oi 

1 Johnson had an extraoidiniuy admiration of this lady, not- 
"withstanding she was a violent Whig, In answer to her lii^- 
flown speeches for Liberty^ he addressed to her the following 
Epigram, of which I presume to offer a trtoslation.t 

^' liber ut esse velim, soasisti, pulchra Maria ; 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale." 

Adieu, Maria ! since you*d have me free ; 
For, who beholds thy charms, a slave must be. 

A correspondent of '' The G^tleman*8 Magazine," who sub- 
scribes himself Sciolub, to whom I am indebted for several ex- 
cellent remarks, observes, *^ The turn of Dr. Johnson's lines to 
^iss ^'Ston, whose "Whig juinciples l^e had been combatfi^, ap- 
pears to me to be tal^ frpm ap ingenious ^p^gram in the 
' Menagiana^^ [Vol, III. p. 376, edit. 1716.] on a young lady 
who appeared at a masquerade, luihiUt en Jesuife^ during the fierce 
contentions of the followers of Molinos and Jansenius concerning 
£ree-will: 

' On s*etonne id que Caliste 
' Ait pris Inhabit de Moliniste. 
Puisque cette jeune beaut6 
Ote a chacun sa liberte 
N'est ce pas une Janseniate ?' " 
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those ladies with whom you dined at Lichfield.- 



shall be at home to-morrow." Boswell. " Then 
let us dine by ourselves at the Mitre, to keep up the 
old custom^ ' the custom of the manor^' custom of the 
Mitre." Johnson. " Sir, so it shall be." 

On 'Saturday^ May 9> we fidfilled our purpose of 
dining by ourselves at the Mitre^ according to old 
custom. There was, on these occasions, a little cir- 
cumstance of kind attention to Mrs. Williams, which 
must not be omitted. Before coming out^ and leaving 
her to dine alone, he gave her her choice of a chicken^ 
a sweetbread, or any other little nice thing, which 
was carefully sent to her from the tavern^ ready-* 
drest. 

Our ocmversation to^ay, I know not how, turned, 
I think for the only time at any length, during our 
long acquaintance, upon the sensual intercourse be* 
tween the sexes, the delight of which he ascribed 
chiefly to imagination. ^^ Were it not for imagina* 
tion, sir (said he), a man would be as happy in the 
arms of a Chambermaid as of a Duchess. But such 
is the adventitious charm of fancy^ that we find men 
who have violated the best principles of society, and 
ruined their fame and their fortime, that they might 
possess a woman of rank." It would not be proper 
to record the particulars of such a conversation ia 
moments of unreserved frankness, when nobody was 
present on whom it could have any hurtful effect. 
That subject^ when philosophically treated, may 
surely employ the mina in a curious discussion, and 
as innocently^ as anatomy ; provided that those who 
do treat it, keep clear of inflammatory incentives. 

" From grave to gay, from lively to severe,"— • 
we were soon engaged m very different speculation ; 
humbly and reverently considering and wondering 
at the universal mystery of all things, as our imper* 
feet, faculties can now judge of them. ^' There are 
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(said he) iniuimerabic questions to which the inqui- 
sitive mind can in this state receive no answer: 
Why do you and I exist? Why was this world 
created ? Since it was to be created^ why was it not 
created sooner ?" 

On Sunday^ May 10^ I supped with him at Mr. 
Hoole's^ with Sir Joshua Reynolds. I have neg- 
lected the memorial of this evenings so as to re- 
member no more of it than two particulars: one that 
he strenuously opposed an argument by Sir Joshua^ 
that virtue was preferable to vice^ considering this 
life only ; and that a man would be virtuous were it 
only to preserve his chstracter: and that he expressed 
much wonder at the curious formation of the bat^ a 
mouse with wings; saying^, that it was almost as 
strange a thing in physiology^ as if the fabulous 
dragon could be seen. 

On Tuesday, May 12> I waited on the Earl of 
Marchmont, to know if his Lordship would favour 
Dr. Johnson with information concerning Pope, 
whose Life he was about to write. Johnson had not 
flattered himself with the hopes of receiving any 
civility from this nobleman ; for he said to me, when 
I mentioned Lord Marchmont as one who could 
tell him a great deal about Pope, — *^ Sir, he will 
tell me nothing." I had the honour of being known 
to his Lordship, and applied to him of myself, with- 
out being commissioned by Johnson. His Lordship 
behaved in the most polite and obliging manner, 
promised to tell all he recollected about Pope> and 
was so very courteous as to say, " Tell Dr. Johnson, 
I have a great respect for him, and am ready to i^ew 
it in any way I can. I am to be in the city to- 
morrow, and will call at his house as I return." 
His Lordship however asked, '^Will he write the 
Lives of the Poets impartially ? He was the first that 
brought Whig and Tory into a Dictionary. AncI 
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what do you think of bis definition of Excise? Do 
yoa know the history of his aversion to the word 
transpire ?" Then taking down the folio Dictionary^ 
he shewed it with this censure on its secondary sense : 
'^ ' To escape from secrecy to notice ; a sense lately 
innovated from France^ without neoessi^/ The 
truth was^ Lord Bolingbroke^ who left the Jacobites^ 
first used it ; therefore^ it was to be condemned. He 
diould have shewn what word would do for it^ if it 
was unnecessary." I afterwards put the questitei to 
Johnson : *' Why^ sir (said he), get abroad" Bos- 
well. '* That, sir, is using two words." Johnson. 
" Sir, there is no end of this. You may as well in- 
sist to have a word for old age." Boswell. ^' Well, 
air, Senectus." Johnson. " Nay, sir, to insist al- 
ways tfakt thiere should be one word to express a 
llung in English, because there is one in another 
hngiiage, is to change the language." 

I availed myself of this opportunity to hear from 
his Lordship many particulars both of Pope and 
Lord Bolingbroke, Which I have in writing. 

I proposed to Lord Marchmont, that he^ should 
x^vise Johnson's Life of Pope : ^' So. (said his Lord- 
^p) you would put me in a dangerous situation. 
Tou know he knocked down Osborne, the book- 
aeller." 

Elated with the success of my spontaneous exertion 
to procure material and respectable aid to Johnson 
^r his very favourite work, " the Lives of the Poets,** 
I hastened down to Mr. Thrale's at Streatibam, where 
be now was, that I might insure his being at home 
''^Xt day ; and after dinner, when I thought he would 
^*Bceive the good news in the best humour, I Wr 
*^<>UBiced it eagerly: " I have been at work for you 
^<lay, sir. I have been with Lord Marchmont. 
He bade me tell you, he has a great respect for you, 
*>^ will call on you to-morrow^ at on© o'dodk, and 

Vol. IV. R 
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communicate all he knows about Pope.**— -Hei% I 
paused^ in full expectation that he would be pleased 
with this intelligence^ would praise my active merits 
kmd would be alert to embrace such an offer from a 
liobleman. But whetiier I had shewn an oyer-exulta- 
tion^ which provoked his spleen ; or whether he was 
aeized with a suspicion that I had obtruded him <m 
Lord Marchmont^ and humbled him too much; or 
whether there was any thing more than an unlucky 
£t of ill-humour^ I know not ; but to my surprise^ tiie 
result was^ — Johnson, " I shall not be in town to- 
morrow. I don't care to know about Pope." Mrs. 
Thrale^ (surprised as I was^ and a little angry). 
'' I suppose^ sir^ Mr. Boswell thoughty that as you are 
to write Pope*s Life^ you would wish to know about 
him." JoHifsoN. ^' Wish! why yes. If it rained 
knowledge^ I'd hold out my hand ; but I would not 
give myself the trouble to go in quest of it." Tliere 
was no arguing with him at the moment. Some 
time afterwards he said^ ^^ Lord Marchmont will call 
on me^ and then I shsJl call on Lord MarchniontJ" 
Mrs. Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable caprice ; 
and told me, that if I did not take care to bring 
about a meeting between Lord Marchmont and him, 
it would never take place, which would be a great 

5ity. I sent a card to his Lordship, to be left at 
ohnson's house, acquainting him that Dr. Johnson 
could not be in town next day, but would do himself 
the honour of waiting on him at another time.-— I 

five this account fairly, as a specimen* of that un- 
appy temper with which this great and good man 
had occasionally to struggle, from something m^bid 
-in his constitution. Let the most censorious of my 
leaders suppose himself to have a violent fit <^ the tooth- 
ach, or to have received a severe stroke on the ^in- 
bone, and when in such a state to be asked a queslioii ; 
and if he has any candour he will not be sur{»ised at 
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the answers which Johnscm sometimes gave iQ mo- 
ments of irritation^ which^ let me assure them^ is 
exquisitely painful. But it must not be erroneously 
supposed that he was, in the smallest degree^ careless 
concerning any work which he undertook^ or that he 
was generally thus peevish. It will be seen that in 
the Mowing year he had a very agreeable ii^terview 
with Lord Marchmont^ at his Lordship's house ; and 
this very afternoon he soon forgot any nretfulness^ and 
fell into conversation as usual. 

I mentioned a reflection having been thrown out 
against four Peers for having presumed to rise in op- 
position to the opinion of the twelve Judges^ in a 
cause in the House of Lords^ as if that were indecent. 
Johnson. '^ Sir^ there is no ground for censure. 
Th<f Peers are Judges themselves: and supposing 
them really to be of a diflerent opinion^ they might 
from duty be in opposition to the Judges^ who were 
there only to be consulted." 

Ill this observation I fully concurred wifli him; 
for unquestionably^ all the Peers are vested with the 
highest judicial powers ; and when they are confident ' 
that they understand a cause^ are not obliged^ nay 
ought not to acquiesce in the opinion of the ordinary 
Law Judges^ or even in that of those who from their 
studies and experience are called the Law Lords. 
I consider the Peers in general as I do a Jury^ who 
ought to listen with respectful attention to the sages 
of the law ; but, if after hearing them, they have a 
firm opinion of their own, are bound, as honest men^^ 
to decide accordingly. Nor is it so difficult for them 
to understand even law questions, as is generally 
thought ; provided they will bestow sufficient attexi^ 
tion upon them. This observation was made by mj 
honoured relation to the late Lord Cathcart, w;h^ h^a 
spent his life in camps and courts; yet assured me| 
that he could form a clear opinion upon mo^>i\^ 
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taxues that came before the House of Lords^ ** as 
tiiey were so well enucleated in the Cases." 

Mrs. Thrale told us^ that a curious clergyman of 
our acquaintance had discovered a licentious stansa, 
which Pope had originally in hb '^ Unirersal ¥raj&r/* 
before the stanza^ 

^ What o(Riflcieiioe dictates to be d(me» 
Or wans us not to do,** &c. 

It was this : 

^^ Can sins of moment daim the rod 
Of ererlasthig fires ? 
And that offend great Natare*s GoD, 
Which Nature's self inspires ?" 

and that Dr. Johnson observed^ '^ it had been bor* 
rowed from Gimrinu** There are, indeed^ in Pastor 
Fido, many such flimsy superficial reasonings, as that 
in the last two lines of this stanza. 

Bos WELL. '^ In that stanza of Pope's, * rod of 
fires* is certainly a bad metaphor." Mrs. Thrale. 
^* And ' sins of momenf is a faulty expression ; for 
its true import is momentous, which cannot be in- 
tendedi" Johnson. ^^ It must have been writtoi 
^ of moments' Of moment, is momentous; of moments, 
mtmentary. I warrant you, however. Pope wrote 
this stanza, and some friend struck it out. Boileau 
wrote some such thing, and . Amaud struck it out, 
saying, ' Vous gagnerez deux ou trots impies, et per' 
drez je ne spats combien des honnettes gens,' These 
fellows want to say a daring thing, and don't know 
how to go about it. Mere poets know no -more of 
fundamental principles than — " Here he was intet- 
terrupted somehow. Mrs. Thrale mentioned Dry- 
den, Johnson. " He puzzled himself about pre- 
destination.-*-How foolish was it in Pope to give all 
his friendship to Lords, who thought they honoured 
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1^' by being with him ; and to choose such Lwdf 
as Burlington^ and Cobham^ and Bolingbroke ? Ba« 
thurst was i^egatiye^ a pleasing man; and I bare 
heard no ill of Marchmont ; — and then always say- 
ings ' I do not value you for being a Lord ;' which 
was a sure proof that he did. I never say^ I do not 
value Boswell more for being bom to an estate^ be* 
cause I do not care." Boswell. ^' Nor for being a 
Scotchman ?" Johnson. " Nay, sir, I do value you 
more for being a Scotchman, x ou are a Sootchman 
without the &ults of Scotchmen. You would not 
h^ve been so valuable as you are had you not been a 
Scotchman." 

Talking of divorces, I asked if Othello's doctrine 
was not plausible ; • 

*^ He that is lobb'd, not wutiiig what if stolen, 
Let him not ]mow% and he's not lobbM at alL** 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. jcnned against this. 
Johnson. ^^ Ask any man if he'd wish not to know 
of such an injury." Boswell. '^ XVould you tell 
your friend to make hiin unhappy?*' Johnson. 
^' Perhaps, sir, I should not ; but that would be from 
prudence on my own account. A man would tell hit 
mther.** Boswell. '^ Yes; because he would not 
have spurious children to get any share of the family 
inheritance.*' Mrs. Thrale. " Or he would tell his 
brother.*' Boswell. " Certainly his elder brbther." 
Johnson. ^' You would tell your friend of a woman's 
infamy, to prevent his manying a whore: there is 
the same reason to tell him of his wife's infidelity, 
when he is married, to prevent the consequences of 
imposition. It is a breach of confidence not to tell a 

friend." Boswell. " Would you tell Mr. ; — ?" 

(naming a gentleman who assiu^y was not in the 
]e3at danger of such .a miserable disgrace, though 
married to a fine woman). Johnson. '* No, sir ; 
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because it would do no good: he is so sluggish^ he'd 
never go to parliament and get through a divorce." 

He said of one of our friends^ *^ He is ruining 
himself without pleasure. A man who loses at jrfay, 
tft who runs out his fortune at courts makes his 
estate less^ in hopes of making it bigger : (J am sure 
of this word, which was often used by him) : but it 
is a sad thing to pass through the quagmire of par- 
simony, to the gulf of ruin. To pass over the 
flowery path of extravagance, is very well." 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the walls 
of the dining-room at Streatham, was Hogarth's 
*' Modern Midnight Conversation." I asked him 
what he knew of Parson Ford, who makes a con- 
spicuous figure in the riotous group. Johnson. 
** Sir, he was my acquaintance and relation, my 
mother's nephew. He had purchased a living in the 
country, but not simoniacally. I never saw him but 
in the- country. I have been told he was a man of 
great parts; very profligate, but I never heard he 
was impious." Boswell. *'Was there not a story 
of his snost having appeared?'* Johnson. " Sir, it 
was believed. A waiter at the Hummums, in which 
house Ford died, had been absent for some time, and 
returned, not knowing that Ford was dead. Going 
down to the cellar, according to the story, he met 
him; going down again, he met him a second time. 
When he came up, he asked some of the. people of 
the house what Ford could be doing there. They 
told him Ford was dead. The waiter took a fever, 
in which he lay for some time. When he recovered 
he said he had a message to deliver to some women 
from Ford ; but he was not to tell what, or to whom. 
He walked out; he was followed; but somewhere 
about St. Paul's they lost him. He came back, and 
said he had delivered the message, and the women 
. exclaimed, * Then we are all undone !* Dr. Pellet, 
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who was not a credulous man^ inquired into the 
truth of this story^ and he said^ the evidence was 
irresistible. My wife went to the Hummums j (it is 
a place where people get themselves cupped). I 
believe she went with intention to hear about this 
story of Ford. At first they were unwilling to t^U 
her; but> after they had talked to h^r^ she came 
away satisfied that it was true. To be sure^ the 
man had a fever ; and this vision may have been the 
beginning of it. But if the message to the women^ 
and their behaviour upon it^ were true as related^ 
there was something supernatural. That rests upon 
his word ; arid there it remains." 

After Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed^ Johnson and 
I sat up late. We resumed Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
argument on the preceding Sunday^ that a man 
would be virtuous^ though he had no other motive 
than to preserve his character. Johnson. " Sir^ it 
is not true: for^ as to this worlds vice does not 
burt a man's character." Boswell. *' Yes, sir, de- 
bauching a friend's wife will." Johnson. *' No, sir. 

Who thinks the worse of for it ?" Boswell. 

" Lord ' was not his friend." Johnson. 

" That is only a circumstance, sir ; a slight di- 
stinction. He could not get into the house but by 

Lord — . A man is chosen Knight of the shire, 

not the less for having debauched ladies." Bosi^ell. 
'* What, sir, if he debauched the ladies of gentle- 
men in the county^ will not there be a general re- 
sentment against nim ?" Johnson. *' No, sir. He 
will lose those particular gentlemen; but the rest 
will not trouble their heads about it.** (warmly). 
Boswell. "Well, sir, I cannot think so." John- 
son. *^ Nay, sir, there is no talking with a mak 
.who will dispute what every body knows (angrily). 
.Don't you know this?" Boswell. "No, sir; and 
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I ^dsh to think better of yoUr country than you re- 
present it. I knew in ScoUand a gentleman oblige^ 
to Jeave it for debauching a lady ; and in one of our 
counties an Earl's brother lost his elciction^ because 
he had debauched the lady of another Earl in that 
county^ and destroyed the peace of a noble family." 

Still he would not yield. He proceeded : *' Wi}l 
you not allow^ sir^ that vice does not hurt a map's 
character so. as to obstruct his prosperity iiv life, when 

you know that r was loadea with wealth 

and honours; a man who had acquired his fc9*tuii^ 
by 8iuch crimes, that his consciousness of them im- 
pelled him to cut his own throat ?** Boswell. ^' Yoi| 
will recollect, sir, that Dr. Robertson said, he cut his 
throat because he was weary of still life; little 
things not being sufficient to move his great mind." 
Johnson (very angry). ''Nay, sir, what stuff is 
this ? You had no more this opinion after Robertson 
said it, than before. I know nothing more offensive 
than repeating what one knows to be foolish things^ 
hj way of continuing a dispute, to see what a man 
will answer, — ^to make him your butt!" (angrier 
still). Boswell. " My dear sir, I had no su<£ in- 
tention as you seem to suspect : I had not indeed^ 
Might not this nobleman have felt every thing 
'weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,' as Hamlet 
says }' Johnson. '' Nay, if you are to bring in 
gabble, m talk no more. I will not, upon my 
honour." — ^My readers will decide upon this dispute 

Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale at break- 
fast, before he came down, the dispute of last ^igh^ 
as to the influence of character upon success in li£^ 
She said he was certainly wrong ; and told me, that 
a Baronet lost an election in Wales, because he had 
debauched the sister of a gentleman in the cpunty, 
w^om he made one of his daughters invite as her 
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companion at his seat in tlie country^ wben bis lady 
and his other children were in London. But she 
would not encounter Johnson upon the subject. 

I staid all this day with him at Streatham. He 
talked a great deal in very good humour. 

Looking at Messrs. Dilly's splendid edition of 
Lord Chesterfield's miscellaneous works^ he laughed^ 
and said^ '^Here are now two speeches ascribed to 
him^ both of which were written by me: and the 
best of it is^ they have found out that one is Kke 
Demosthenes^ and the other like Cicero." 

He censured Lord Kamed's '^ Sketches of the 
History of Man^" for misrepresenting ClarendoQ s 
account of the appearance of Sir Greorge ViDiers's 
ghost^ as if Clarendon were weakly credulous ; when 
the truth is^ that Clarendon only says^ that the story 
was uiion a better foundation of credit^ than usually 
such discourses are founded upon ; nay^ speaks thus 
of the person who was reported to have seen the 
vision^ 'Hhe poor man^ if he had been at all waking;" 
which Lord Karnes has omitted. He added^ ''in 
this book it is maintained that virtue is natural to 
man^ and^ that if we would but consult our own 
hearts^ we should be virtuous. Now after consulting 
our own hearts all we can^ and with all the helps we 
have^ we find how few of us are virtuous. This* 
is saying a thing which all mankind know not to 
be true." Boswell. " Is not modesty natural ?" 
Johnson. '' I cannot say^ sir^ as we find no people 
quite in a state of nature; but I thinks the more 
they are taught^ the more modest they are. The 
French are a gross^ ill-bred^ untaught people ; a lady 
there will spit on the floor and rub it with her foot. 
.What I gained by being in FranQe was> learning to 
be better satisfied with my own country. Time may 
be employed to more aavantage from nineteen to 
twenty-four, almost in any way than in traveUixi^\ 
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wiien yoa let traveUing against mere negation^ agaiiHt 
doiDg nothmgf it is better^ to be sure; , but how much 
more would a youDg man imnroFe were he to study 
during those years. Indeed^ if a young man is wilo, 
and must run after women and bad company^ it ut 
better this should be done abroad, as, on his return, 
he can break off such connexi<ms, and begin at 
home a new man, with a character to form, and ac- 
quaintances to make. How litde does travelling 
supply to the conversation of any man who has 
travelled; how little to Beanderk?" Boswsll. 

*'What say you to Lord ?" Johnson. "I 

never but <mce heard him talk of what he had seen, 
and that was of a large serpent in one of the Py- 
ramids of Egypt." BoswELL. ^^ Well, I happened to 
hear him tell the same thing, which made me men- 
tion him." 

I talked of a country life.— Johnson. '^Were I 
to live in the country, 1 would not devote myself to 
the acquisition of popularity ; I would live in a much 
better way, much more happily; I would have my 
time at my own command." Bo swell. ''But, sir, 
is it not a sad thing to be at a distance from all our 
Uterary friends?" Johnson. '' Sir, you will by and 
by have enough of this conversation, which now 4»* 
hghts you so much.*' 

As he was a zealous friend of subordination, he 
was at all times watchful to repress the vulgar cant 
BgaAnst the manners of the great : '' High people, 
gur (said he), are the best ; take a hundred ladies of 
quality, you'll find them better wives, better mothers, 
more willing to sacrifice their own pleasure to their 
diildren, than a hundred other women. Trades- 
women (I mean t^e wives of tradesmen) in the city, 
who are worth from ten to fifteen thousand pouncisi 
arc the worst creatures upon the earth, grossly igno- 
rant, and thinking viciousness fashionable. Farmers, 
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I fhink^ are often worthless fellows. Few lords will 
dheat ; and if they do^ they'll be ashamed of it : formers 
dieat^ and are not ashamed of it : they have all the 
sensual rices too of the nobility^ with cheating into 
the bargain. There is as much fornication and 
adultery amongst farmers as amongst noblemen." 
Bo»wELL. '^ The notion of the worlds sir^ however^ 
IB, that the morals of women of quality are worse 
than those in lower stations." Johnson. '^ Yes> sir^ 
the licentiousness of one woman of quality makes 
more noise than that of a number of women m lower 
stations ; then^ sir^ you are to consider the malignity 
of women in the city against w(»nen of quality^ whicn 
•will make them believe any thing of th^n, such as 
that they call their coachmen to bed. No^ sir^ ao 
hr as I hare observed^ the higher in rank^ the richer 
ladies are^ they are the better instructed and the 
'fliore virtuous." - > 

This year the Reverend Mr. Home published his 
" Letto* to Mr. Dunning^ on the English Particle ;" 
J<^son read it, and though not treated in it with 
.sufficient respect^ he had candour enough to say to 
Mr. Seward, '^ Were I to make a new edition of my 
Dictionary, I would adopt several' of Mr. Home's 
etymologies ; I hope they did not put the dog in the 
pillory, for his libel ; he has too mudi literature for 
that." 

On Saturday, May 16, I dined with him at Mr. 
Beauiclerk 8 with Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, Dr. 
Higgins, and some others. I regret very feelingly 
eray instance of my remissness in recording his me- 

I Ih Mr. Home Todce'fl eiilarffement of that << Letter,*' whi^ 
he has since published with the title of ** £«■•«. urtpotrra ; or« the 
iHvenions t)f Pudey ;" he mentions this compliiiient, as if Dr. 
'Johnson instead of tevercU of his etymologies had said all. His 
leooQection having thus magged itj^hews howamhttiotts he was 
of the approbation of so great a man. 
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morabilia; I' sm afraid it is the condition of hu- 
manity (as Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, once observed 
to me, after having made an admirable speech in the 
House of Commons, which was highly applai^ed, 
but which he afterwards perceived might have been 
better) : " that we are more uneasy from thinking of 
our wants, than htippy in thinkmg of our acqui- 
sitions." This is an unreasonable mode of disturbmg 
our tranquillity, and should be corrected; let -me 
ihen comfort myself with the large treasure of John*- 
son's conversation which I have preserved for my own 
enjoyment and that of the world, and let me exhibit* 
what I have upon each occasion, whether more or 
less, whether a bulse, or only a few sparks of a dia- 
mond. 

He said, '^ Dr. Mead lived more in the broad sun- 
shine of life than almost any man." 

The disaster of General Burgoyne's army was then 
the 'Common topick of conversation. It was asked 
why piling their arms was insisted upon as a matter 
of such consequence, when it seemed to be a circum- 
stance so inconsiderable in itself. Joh-nson. '' Why, 
sir, a French authour says, * II y a beaucoup ae 
puerilites dans la guerre* All distinctions are trifles, 
because great thmgs can seldom occur, and those 
distinctions are settled by custom. A savage would 
as willingly have his meat sent to him in the kitchen, 
as eat it at the table here : as men become <avili2ed, 
various modes of denoting honourable preference- are 
invented.** 

' He this day made the observations upon the simi- 
larity between " Rasselas" and " Candide :" which I 
have inserted in its proper place, when considering 
his admirable philosopbical Romance. He sail 
'^ Candide" he thought had more power in it than 
any thing that VoUaire had written. 

He said, " The lyrical part, of Horace never can 
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be perfectly translated ; so much of the excellence is 
in the numbers and the expression. Francis has 
done it the best ; 111 take his^ five out of s\;k^ against 
them all." 

On Sunday, May 17, I presented to him Mr. Ful- 
larton, of Fuilarton, who has since distinguished him- 
self so much in India^ to whom he naturally 'talked 
of travels, as Mr. Brydone accompanied him in his 
tour to Sicily and Malta. He said, " The informa- 
tion which we have from modem travellers is much 
more authentick than what we had from ancient 
travellers; ancient travellers guessed ; modern travel- 
lers measure. The Swiss admit that there is but 
one errour in Stanyan. If Brydone were more at- 
tentive to his Bible, he would be a good traveller." 

He said, " Lord Chatham was a Dictator ; he 

possessed the power of putting the State in motion ; , 

now there is no power, all order is relaxed." Bos- 

WELL- " Is there no hope of a change to the better?" 

Johnson. ^'Why, yes, sir, when we are weary of 

this relaxation. So the City of London will appoint 

its Mayors again by seniority." Bos well. "But is 

not that taking a mere chance for having a good or a 

bad Mayor }" Johnson. " Yes, sir; but the evil of 

competition is greater than that of the worst Mayor 

t:liat can come; besides, there is no more reason to 

suppose that the choice of a rabble will be right, than 

"tliat chance will be right." 

On Tuesday, May 19, 1 was to set out for Scotland 

in the evening. He was engaged to dine with me at 

^dr, Dilly's ; I waited upon him to remind him of his 

Appointment and attend him thither; he gave me 

some salutary counsel, and recommended vigorous 

'•esolution against any deviation from moral duty. 

^oswfeLL. ^'But you would not have me to bind 

loayself by a solemn obligation?" Johnson, (much 

agitated). " What ! a vow— O; no, sir, a vow is a 

VOL. IV, ^ 
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horrible thing ; it is ^ snare for sin. The man who 
cannot ^o to heaven without a vow— may go—" 
Here^ standing erects in the middle of his library^ 
and rolling grand^ his pause was truly a curious 
compound of the solemn and the ludicrous ; he half- 
whistled in his usual way^ when pleasant^ and he 
Eaused^ as if checked by religious awe. — ^Methought 
e would have added — ^to Hell — ^but was restrained. 
I humoured the dilemma. " What ! sir (said I\ ' In 
ccelum jusseris ibitf " alluding to his imitation of 

h. 



" And bid him go to Hell, to Hdl he gjoes. 



ft 



I had mentioned to him a slight &ult in his noble 
^' Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal," a too 
near recurrence of the verb spread, in his description 
of the young Enthusiast at College : 

*' Through all his veins the fever of renown, 
Spread* from the strong contagion of the gown ; 
0*er Bodley's dome his future labours tpread^ 
And Bacon*8 mansion trembles o'er his head.*' 

He had desired me to change spreads to burns, bat 
for perfect authenticity, I now had it done with his 
own hand. ' I thought this alteration not only cured 
the fault, but was more poetical, as it might carry 
an allusion to the shirt by which Hercules was in- 
flamed. 

We had a quiet comfortable meeting at Mr. 
DDly's; nobody there but ourselves. Sfr. Dilly 
mentioned somebody having wished that Milton's 
** Tractate on Education" should be printed along 

1 The slip of paper on which he made the correction is de- 
botited by me in the noble library to which it relates, and to iirhich 
I have presented other pieces of his hand-writing. 
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with his Poems in the edition of the English Poets 
then going on. Johnson. ^^It would-be breaking • 
in upon the plan ; but would be of no great conse- 
quence. So far as it would be any things it would 
be wrong. Education in England has been in danger 
of being hurt by two of its greatest men^ Milton 
and Locke. Milton*s plan is impracticable^ and I 
suppose has never been tried. Locke's^ I fancyj has 
been tried often enough^ but is very imperfect; it 
gives too much to one side^ and too little to thi^ 
other; it gives too little to literature — I shall dp 
what I can for Dr. Watts; but my materials are 
very scanty. His poems are by no means his best 
works ; I cannot pruse his poetry itself highly; but 
I can praise its design." 

Aiy illustrious friend and I parted with assurances 
cf affectionate regard. 

I wrote to him on the 25th of May^ from Thorpe 
in Yorkshire^ one of the seats of Mr. Bosville^ and 
gave him an account of my having passed a day at 
Lincoln^ unexpectedly^ and therefore without having 
any letters of introduction^ but that I had been 
honoured with civilities from the Rev. Mr. Simpson, 
an acquaintance of his^ and Captain Broadley^ of 
the Lincolnshire Militia ; but more particularly from 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon^ the Chancellor^ who first re- 
ceived me with ^great politeness as a stranger^ and^ 
when I informed him who I was^ entertained me at 
his house with the most flattering attention ; I also 
expressed the pleasure with which I had found that 
our worthy friend^ Langton^ was highly esteemed ixx 
his own county town. 
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<< TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

» 

^^ MY DEAR SIB, <^ £dinbui]g^, June 18, 1778* 

" Since my return to Scotland^ I have been 
again at Lanark^ and have had more conversation 
with Thomson's sister. It is strange that Murdoch, 
who was his intimate friend^ should have mistaken his 
mother's maiden name^ which he says was Hume, 
whereas Hume was the name of his grandmother by 
the mother*s side. His mother's name was Beatrix 
Trotter, * a daughter of Mr. Trotter, of Fogo, a 
small proprietor of land. Thomson had one brother, 
whom he had with him in England as his amanuen- 
sis; but he was seized with a consumption^ and 
having returned to Scotland, to try what his native 
air would do for him, died young. He had three 
sisters, one married to Mr. Bell, minister of the parish 
of Strathaven ; one to Mr. Craig, father of the inge- 
nious architect, who gave the plan of the New Town 
of Edinburgh ; and one to Mr. Thomson,, master of 
the grammar-school at Lanark. He was of a hu- 
mane and benevolent disposition '; not only sent va- 
luable presents to his i^sters/ but a yearly allowance 
in money, and was always wishing to have it in his 
power to do them more good. Lord Lyttelton's ob- 
servation, that ^ he loathed much to write,' was very 
true. His letters to his sister, Mrs. Thomson, were 
not frequent, and in one of them he says, ' All my 
friends who know me, klIo# how backward I am to 
write letters ; and never impute the neglige&ce of my 
hand to the coldness of my heart.' I send you 2U 

1 Dr. Johnson was by no means attentive to minute accuracy 
in his ^' Lives oi the Poets ;*' for notwithstanding my having de<^ 
tected this mistake, he has continued it. 
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copy of the last letter which she had from him ; sh« 
never heard that he had any intention of going into 
holy orders. From this late interview with his sister, 
I think much more favourably of him, as I hope you 
wilL I am eager to see more of your Prefaoss to the 
Poets: I solace myself with the few proof-sheets 
which I have. 

*' I send another parcel of Lord Hailes's ' Annalsy 
which you will please to return, to me as soon as you 
conveniently can. He says, ^he wishes you would 
cut a little deeper ;' but he may be proud that there 
is so little occasion to use the critical knife. I ever 
am, my dear sir, 

'^ Your faithful and affectionate, 
" humble servant, 

"James Boswell." 

Mr. Langton has been pleased, at my request, to 
favour' me with some particulars of Dr. Johtison's 
visit to Warley-camp, where this gentleman was at 
the time stationed as a Captain in the Lincolnshire 
ipilitia. I shall give them in his own words in a 
letter to me* 

" It was in the summer of the year 1778> that he 
complied with my invitation to come down to the ' 
Camp at Warley, and he staid with me about a 
l^eek ; the scene appeared, notwithstanding a great 
degree of ill health that he seemed to labour under, 
to interest and amuse him, as agreeing with the dis- 
position that I believe you know he constantly mani- 
fested towards inquiring into subjects of the military 
kind. He sate, with a patient degree of attention, 
to observe the proceedings of a regimental court-- 
martial, that happened to be called, in the time of 
his stay with us; and one night, as late as at eleven 
o*cIock, he accompanied the Major of the regLoaent in 
going what are styled the Rounds, where he might 
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observe the forms of visiting the guards, for the seeing 
that they and their sentries are teady in their duty 
on their several posts. He took occasion to converse 
at times on military topicks, one in particular, that I 
see the mention of, in your ^ Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,' which lies open before nje, '' as to gun- 
powder ; which he spoke of to the same effect, in 
part, that you. relate. 

" On one occasion, when the regiment were going 
through their exercise, he went quite close to the 
men at one of the extremities of it, and watched all 
their practices attentively ; and, when he came away, 
his remark was, ' The men indeed do load their mus- 
quets and fire with wonderM celerity.' He was 
likewise particular in requiring to know what was 
the weight of the musket balls in use, and within 
what distance they might be expected to take effect 
when fired off. 

*' In walking among the tents, and observing the 
difference between those of the officers and private 
men, he said, that the superiority of accommodation 
of the better conditions of life, to that of the in- 
feriour ones, was never exhibited to him in so distinct 
a view. The civilities paid to him in the camp were, 
from the gentlemen of the Lincolnshire regiment, 
one of the officers of which accommodated him with 
an«nt in which he slept; and from General HaJl, 
who very courteously invited him to dine with him, 
where he appeared to be. very well pleased with his 
entertainment, and the civilities he received on the 
part of the General ; ^ the attention likewise of the 
General's aid-de-camp. Captain Smith, seemed to be 
very welcome to him, as appeared by their engaging 

1 ThiidEclitian,p. 111. 

2 When I one day at Court expressed to General Hall my 
sense of the Honour he had done my friend, he politely answered, 
"Sir, I did w^»i;y honour." * 
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in a great deal of discourse together. The gentlemeik 
of the East York regiment likewise^ on being informed 
of his comings solicited his company at dinner^ but by 
that time he had fixed his departure^ so that he could 
not comply with the invitation.*' 



'' TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 



" SIR, 



€< 



I HAVE received two letters from you, of 
which the second complains of the neglect shewn to 
the first. You must not tie your fnends to such 
punctual correspondence. You have all possible as- 
surances of my affection and esteem ; and there ought 
to be no need of reiterated professions. When it 
may happen that I can give ycu either counsel or 
comfort, I hope it will never happen to me that I 
should neglect you; but you must not think me 
criminal or cold, if I say nothing when I have nothing 
to say. 

*' You are now happy enough. Mrs. Boswell is 
recovered ; and I congratulate you upon the proba- 
bility of her long life. If general approbation will 
add any thing to your -enjoyment, I can tell you that 
I have heard you mentioned as a man tohoni every 
body likes. I think life has little more to give. 

<' has gone to his regiment. He has laid, 

down his coach, and talks of making more contrac- 
tions of his expense : how he will succeed, I know 
not. It is difficult to reform a household gradually ; 
it may be better done by a system totally new. I am 
afraid he has always something to hide. When we 
pressed him to go to > , he obje^d the neces- 
sity of attending his navigation ; yet he could talk of 
^oing to Aberdeen, a pl^ce not much nearer his navi- 
gation. I believe he Cannot bear the thought of livia^ 
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at ■ in a state of diminiitioii ; and of appearing 

among the gentlemen of the neighbourhood shorn of 
his beams. This is natural^ but it is cowardly. What 
I told him of the increasing expense of a growing 
family^ seems to have struck him. He certainly had 
gone on with very confused views, and we have, 
I think, shewn him that he is wrong ; though, with 
the common deficience of advisers^ we have not shewn 
him how to do right. 

" I wish you would a little correct or restrain your 
imaginatifm, and imagine that happiness, auch as life 
admits, may be had at other places as well as London; 
Without asserting Stoicism, • it may be said, that it 
is our business to exempt ourselves as much as we can 
from the power of external things. There is but one 
9olid basis of happiness : and that is, the reasonable 
hope of a happy futurity. This may be had every 
where. 

" I do not blame your preference of Llondon to 
•other places, for it is really to be preferred, if the 
choice is free ; bwt few have the choice of their place, 
or their manner of life ; and mere pleasure ought not 
to be the prime motive of action. 

'^ Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. Mr. 
Thrale dislikes the times, like the rest of us. Mrs. 
Williams i^ sick ; Mrs. Desmoulins is poor. I have 
miserable nights. Nobody is well but Mr. Levett 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Your most, &c. 
" London, July 3, 1778." " Sam. Johnson.'* 

In the course of this year there was a difference be* 

1 [I suffpect that this is a misprint, and that Johnson wiot^ 
^* without anbcdng Stoicism ;" — ^bqt the original letter being burned 
in a mliss of papers in Scotland, I have not been able to ascertain 
whether my conjecture is well founded, or not. The expression in 
t}^ tCMty however, may be justified. M.] 
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tween him and his friend Mr. Strahan ; the particulars 
of which it is unnecessary to relate. Their recon- 
ciliation was communicated to me in a letter from Mr. 
Strahan in the following words : 

** The notes I shewed you tlaifc passed between him 
and me were dated in March last. The matter 
lay dormant till July 27^ when he wrote to me as 
follows : 

' TO WILLIAM STRAHAN^ ESQ. 
* SIR, 

' It would be Tery foolish for us to continue 
strangers any longer. You can never by persistency 
make wrong right. If I resented too acrimoniously, 
I resented only to yourself. Nobody ever saw or 
heard what I wrote. You saw that my anger was 
oyer, for in a day or two I came to your house. I 
have giren you a longer time ; and I hope you hare 
made so good use of it, as to be no longer on eyil terms 
with, sir, 

* Your, &c. 

* Sam. Johnson.' 

*' On this I called upon him : and he has since dined 
with me." 

After this time, the same friendship as fonaerlj 
continued between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Strahan. 
My friend mentioned to me a little circumstance of his 
attention, which, though we may smile at it, must be 
allowed to have its foundation in a nice and true 
knowledge of human life. " When I write to Scot- 
land (said he), I employ Strahan to frank my letters, 
^ that he may have the consequence of appearing ,a 
Parliament-man among his countrymen.*' 
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** TO CAPTAIN LANGTON,' WARLEY-CAMP. 
** DEAR SIR^ 

** When I reooMct how long ago I was received 
wiih 80 mucli kindness at Warley Common, I am 
asluuned that I hare not made some inquiries after 
my friends. 

*' Pray how many sheep-stealers did you convict ? 
and how did you punish them ? When axe you to be 
cantoned in better habitations ? The air grows cold, 
and the ground damp. Longer stay in the camp^ 
cannot be without much danger to the health of tlte 
cmnmon men, if even the officers can escape. 

'* You see that Dr. Percy is now Dean of Carlisle ; 
i^ut five hundred a year, with a power of presenting 
himself to some good living. He is provided for. 

^^ The session of the Club is to commence with 
that of the parliament. Mr. Banks desires to be ad- 
mitted ; he will be a very honourable accessioa. 

*' Did the King please you ? The QcixhcuA men, 
I think, have some reason to complain: Reynolds 
says your camp is better than theirs. 

*^ I hope you find yourself able to encounter this 
wsather. Take care of your own health ; and, as you 
can of your men. Be pleased to make my compliments 
to all the gentlemen whose notice I have had, and 
whose kindness I have experienced. 

" I am, dear sir, 

"^ Your most humble servant, 
«« Octo^er 31, 1778." *' Sam. JoHNSOti. 



>• 



1 Dr. Johnson here addresses his worthy friend, Bennet Lano- 
ton, Esq. by his title as Captain of the Lancolnshire militia, in 
^rhkh be ms linoe been most destrredly raised to the rank 6f 
Major. 
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I wrote to him on the 18th of August, the 18th of 
Septemher, and the 6th of Novemher ; informing him 
of my having had another son horn, whom I had 
CEdlea James ; that I had passd||k>me time at Auchin- 
leek ; that the Countess of I^udoun, now in her 
ninety-ninth* year, was as fresh as when he saw her^ 
and rememhered him with respect; and that his 
mother hy adoption, the Countess of Eglintoune, had 
said to me, '* Tell Mr. Johnson I love him exceed- 
inglj;' that I had again suffered much from bad 
^ints; and that as it was very lonj^ since I heard 
from him, I was not a little uneasy. 

The continuance of his regard for his friend Dn 
Burney, appears from the fbUowin^ letters : 

^^ TO THE REVEREND DR. Vf HEELER, OXFORD. 
'* DEAR SIR, 

" Dr. Burxey, who brings this paper, is ^« 
gaged in a History of Musick ; and having been told 
by Dr. Markham of some MSS. relating to his sub- 
ject, which are in the library of your CoUege, is 
desirous to examine them. He is my friend; and 
therefore I take the liberty of entreating your favour 
and assistance in his inquiry; and can assure you, 
with great confidence, that if you knew him he would 
not want any intervenient solicitation to obtain the 
kindness d! one who loves learning and virtue as you 
love them. 

- ^^ I have been flattering myself all the summer with 
the hope of paying my annual visit to my friends ; 
but something has obstructed me : I still hope not to 
he long without seeing you. I diould-bie^ (^ad of 
a little literary talk; suod glad to shew youj by the 
frequency o( my visits, how eagerly I love it, when 
you talk it. I am, dear sir, 

" Your most humble aervaal) 
^ London, Nor. 2, 177^'' " ^^^- lol3l.l^WV.r 
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TO THE REVEREND DR. EDWARDS^ OXFORD* 



^' SIR^ g| 



" The bearer^ Dr. Burney, has had some ac- 
count of a Welsh Manuscript in the Bodleian library, 
ifrom which he hopes to gain some materials for his 
History'of Musick ; but being ignorant of the lan- 
guage^ is at a loss where to fii^d assistance. I make 
no doubt but you^ sir^ can help him through his dif- 
ficulties^ and therefore take the liberty of recom- 
mending him to your favour, as I am sure you will 
find him a man worthy of every civility that can be 
shewn, and every benefit that can be conferred. 

'* But we must not let Welsh drive us from Greek. 
Mliat comes of Xenophon ? If you do not like the 
trouble of publishing the book, do not let your com- 
mentaries be lost; contrive that they may be pub- 
lished somewhere. 

" I am, sir, 

'^ Your himible servant, 
« London, November 2, 1 778." " Sam. Johnson." 

, These letters procured Dr. Burney great kindness 
and friendly oifices from both of these gentlemen^ 
not only on that occasion, but in future visits to the 
university. The same year Dr. Johnson not only 
wrote to Dr. Joseph Warton in favour of Dr. Bumey's 
youngest son, who was to be placed in the college 
of Winchester, but acomipaniea him when he went 
thither. 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent exer- 
tions of this great and good man, especially when we 
consider how grievously he was afflicted with bad 
health, and how uncomfortable his home was made 
by the perpetual jarring of those whom he charitaUy 
accommodated under his roof. He has sometimes 
suffered me to talk jocularly of his group of females. 
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and call them his Seraglio, He thus mentions them^ 
t(^ther with honest Levett^ in one of his letters 
to Mrs. Thrale : * " Williams hates every body ; 
Levett hates Desmouslins^ audioes not love Wil- 
liams; Desmoulins hates thenrboth; Poll* loves 
none of them." 

*' TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
*^ DEAR SIR, 

" It is indeed a long time since I wrote, and I 
think you have some reason to complain; however, 
you must not let small things disturb you, when you 
nave sudi a fine addition to your happiness as a new 
boy, and I hope your lady's health restored by bring- 
ing him. It seems very probable that a little care will 
now restore her, if any remains of her complaints are 
left. 

" You seem, if I understand vour letter, to be 
gaining ground at Auchinleck, an incident that would 

give me great delight. 

****** 

'' When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, or per- 
version of mind, lays hold upon you, make.it a rule 
not to puUish it by complaints, but exert your whole 
care to hide it ; by endeavouring to hide it, you will 
drive it away. Be always busy. 

^' The Club is to meet with the parliament ; we 
talk of electing Banks, the traveller; he will be a 
reputable member. 

'^ Langton has been encamped with his company of 
militia on Warley-common ; I spent five days amongst 
them ; he signalised himself as a diligent officer, and 
has very high respect in the regiment. He presided 
when I was there at a court-martial ; he is now quar- 

1 Vol. iL page 38. 2 Miss Gaimichad. 

VOL. IV. ' T 
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tered in Hertfordshire ; his lady and little jones are in 
Scotland. Paoli came to the camp^ and commended 
the soldiers. 

^' Of myself I hm no great matters to say ; my 
health is not restorra^ my nights are restless and te- 
dious. The best night that I have had these twenty 
years was at Fort- Augustus. 

" I hope soon to send you. a few lives to read. 

^' I am, dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate, 
^* November 21, 1778." *' Sam. Jor^ON." 

About this time the Rev. Mr. John tinssey, who 
had been some time in trade, and was then a clergy- 
man of the church of England, being about to undco*- 
take a journey to Aleppo, and other parts of the £a9t» 
which he accomplishea. Dr. Johnson (who had long 
been in habits of intimacy with him) honoured him 
with the following letter : 

*' TO MB. JOHN HUSSEY. 

* 

" DBAR SIB, 

'' I HAVE sent you the ^ Grammar>' and have 
left you two bodks more, by which I hope to be re* 
membered : write my name m them ; we may perhi^ 
see each other no more, you part with my good wishes, 
nor do I despair of seeing you returiu Let no oppor- 
tunities of vice corrupt you; 'let no bad example 
seduce you ; let the bhndness of Mahometans confirm 
you in Christianity. God bless you* 

'* I am, dear sir, ^ 

'^ Your affectionate humble servant, 
<• Deeember 29, 1778." *' SaM. JbUNSOW." 

Johnson this year expressed great satis&ction at 
the publication m the first volume (^ '^ Discourses to 
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the Royal Academy/' by Sir Joshua Reynolds^ whom 
he always considered as one of his literary school. 
Much praise indeed |s due to those excellent Dis- 
courses^ which are so uniyersaUy admired^ and for 
whidi the authour received finom the Empress of 
Russia a gold snuff-box^ adorned with her profile in 
hiU relief, set in diamonds ; and containing what is 
infinitely more yaluable^ a slip of paper^ on which are 
written with her Imperial Majesty's own hand^ the 
following words : " Pour le Chevalier Reynolds en 
temoignase du contentement que fai ressentie ^ la 
lecture £ ses excellens discours sur la peinture." 

This year^ Johnson gave the world a luminous 
proof that the vigour of his mind in all its faculties, 
whether memory, judgement, or imagination, was not 
in the least abated ; for this year came out the first 
four volumes <^ his " Prefaces, biographical and cri^^ 
tical, to the most eminent of the EngKsh Poets,"* 
published by the booksellers of London. The re- 
maining volumes came out in the year 1780. The 
Poets were selected by the several booksellers wh6 
had the honorary copy-right, which is still preserved 
among them by mutual compact, notwithstanding th^ 
decision of the House «f Lords against the perpetuity 
of Literary Property. We have his own authority,' 
that by his recommendation the poems of Blackmore, 
Watts, Pomfiret, and Yalden, were added to the ool^ 
lectimi. Of this wori^ I shall speak more particuhurly 
iierealter. 

On the 22d of January, I wrote to him on sevend 
topicks, and mentioned that as he had been so good 
as to permit me to have the proof sheets of his '^ Livea 
of the Poets," I had written to his servant, Franci8^ 
to take care of them for me. 

1 Life of Watts. 
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" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

'< HY DEAR SIR, ^' Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779. 

'^ Garrick's death is a striking event ; not that 
we should be surprised with the death of any man^ 
who has lived sixty-two years ;^ but because there 
was a vivacity in our late celebrated friend^ which 
drove away the thoughts of death from any association 
with him, I am sure you will be tenderly affected 
with his departure ; and I would wish to near from 
you upon the subject. I was obliged to him in my 
days of effervescence in London^ when poor DerricK 
was my govemour; and since that time I received 
many civilities from him. Do you remember how 
pleasing it was^ when I received a letter from him at 
Inverary, upon our first return to civilized living after 
our Hebriaean journey? I shall always remember 
]iim with affection as well as admiration. 

'^ On Saturday last, being the 30th of January, I 
drank coffee and old port, and had solemn conversation 
with the Reverend Mr. Falconer, a nonjuring bishop, 
a very learned and worthy man. He gave two toasts, 
whicn you will believe I drank with cordiality. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and Flora Macdonald. I sat about 
four hours with him, and it was really as if I had 
been living in the last century. The Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, though faithful to the royal 
house of Stuart, has never accepted of any conge 



\ 1 [On Mr. 6arrick*8 Motiiiment in Lidifield CBthedral, he is 
said to have died, ^^ aged G4 years.** But it is a mistake, and 
Mr. Boswell is perfectly correct. Oarrick was baptized at Here- 
ford, Feb. 28, 1716-179 and died at his house in London, Jan. 
20, 1779. The inaccuracy of lapidary inscriptions, is well known* 
31.] 
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d&irCy since the Revolution; it is the only true 
Episcopal Church in Scotland^ as it hsus its own suc- 
cession of bishopfi. Foi as to the Episcopal dergy 
who take the oaths to the present government, they 
Indeed follow the rites of the Church of Englana> 
but, as Bishop Falconer observed, ' they are not 
Episcopals; for they are under no bishop, as a bishop 
cannot .have authority beyond his diocese.' Thiii 
venerable gentleman md me the honour to dine with 
me yesterday, and he laid his hands upon the heads 
of my little ones. We had a good deal of curious 
literary conversation, particularly about Mr. Thomas 
Ruddiman, with whom he lived in great friendship. 

^^ Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life 
makes one embrace more closely a valuable friend. 
My dear and much respected sir, may God preser^'e 
you long in this world while I am in it. 

*' I am ever, 

'* Your much obliged, 
** And affectionate humme servant, 

'^ Jamss Boswell." 

On the 23d of February I wrote to him again, 
complaining <^ his silence, as I had heard he was ill, 
and had written to Mr. Thrale for information con- 
cerning him ; and I announced my intention of soon 
being again in London. 

^' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

^' DEAR SIR, 

. ■» 

'' Why should you take such delight to make 4 
Itustle, to \vrite to Mr. Thrale that I am negligent, an4 
to Francis to do what is so very unneces^Eiry ? Thral^ 
you may be sure, cared not about it ; and I shall spare 
Francis the trouble, by ordering a set both of the 

T 3 
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Lires and Poets to dear Mrs. Boswell," in admor- 
ledgement of her marmalade. Persoade her to aocqit 
them^ and accept them kindly. If I thoi^t she 
would receive tneifi scornfully^ I would send them 
to Miss Boswell, who^ I hope^ has yet none of her 
mamma's ill-will to me. 

" I would send sets of Lives, four volumes^ to 
some other friends, to Lord Hailes first. His second 
volume lies by my bed-side ; a book surely of great 
labour, and to every just thinker of great delight. 
Write me word to whom I shall send b^des ; wmild 
it please Lord Auchinleck? Mrs. Thrale waits in 
the coach. 







« M«ch 13, 17^ : ' ':: " Sam. Johkson." 

This letter (rOBsed me on the road to London, 
where I arrived on Monday, March 15, and next 
morning at a late hour, found Dr. Johnson sitting 
over his tea, attended by Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. 
Lcvctt, and a clergyman, who had come to submit 
some poetical pieces to his revision. It is wonderful 
what a number and variety of writers, some of them 
even unknown to him, prevailed on his good nature 
to look over their works, and suggest corrections and 
improvements. My arrival interrupted for a little 
while the important business of this true representa- 
tive of Bayes ; upon its being resumed, I found that 
the subject under immediate consideration was a 
translation, yet in manuscript, of the Canfien Seculare 
of Horace, which had this year been set to musick, 
and performed as a publick entertainment in London, 
for the joint benefit of Monsieur Philidor and Signer 
Baretti. When Johnson had done reading, the au- 

1 He tent a set elegantly bound and gilt, which was received as 
a very handsome present 
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ihour asked him bluntly^ .'^ If upon the whole it was 
a good transktioD ?*' Johnson^ whose regard for tmth 
was uncommonly strict^ seemed to be puzzled for a 
.qioment^ what answer to make ; as he certainly could 
not honestly commend the perfcmnance: with ex* 

3uisite address he evaded the question thus : " Sir^ I 
o not say that it may not be made a very good trans- 
lation." Here nothing whatever in ravour of the 
performance was affirmed^ and yet the writer was not 
shocked. A printed " Ode to the Warlike Genius of 
Britain/' came next in review ; the bard was a lank- 
bony figure^ with short Uack hair ; he was writhing 
himself in agitation^ while Johnson read^ and shewing 
his teeth in a grin of earnestness^ exclaimed in brdcen 
sentences^ and in a keen sharp tone^ " Is that poetry^ 
sir ?" — Is it Pindar ?** Johnson. '^ Why, sir, there 
is here a great deal oi what is called poetry." Then, 
turning to me, the poet cried, ^^ My muse has not 
been long upon the town, and (pointing to the Ode) 
it trembles under the hand of the mat critick." 
Johnson, in a tone of displeasure-, asked him, ^' Why 
do you praise Anson ?" I did not trouble him by 
asking his reason for this question. He proceeded^ 
*^ Here is an errour, sir; you have made Genius 
feminine.** — '^ PalpaUe, sir (cried the enthusiast) ; I 
know it. But (in a lower tone) it was to pay a com- 
pliment to the Duchess of Devonshire, with which 
her Grace was pleased. She is walking across Cox- 
heath, in the military uniform, and I suppose her to 
be the Genius of Britain.*' Johnson. ^' Sir, you are 
giving a reason for it; but that will not make it 
right. You may h^ve a reason why two and two 
should make five; but they will still make but four." 
Although I was several times with him in the 
course of the following days, such it seems were my 
occupations, or such my negligence, that I have pre- 
served no memorial of his conversation till Friday, 
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March 26, when I viait^'him. He saiid he expeeted 
to be. attacked on account of his ^' Lives of the Poets." 
'* However (saidhe)^ I would rather be attacked thaa 
unnoticed. For the worst thing you can. do to an 
authour is to be silent as to his works. An assanlt 
upon a town is a bad thing ; but starving it is sliU 
worse: an assault may be unsuccessful; you may 
have more men killed than you kill ; but if you starve 
the town, you are sure of victory." 

Talking of a friend of ours associating with persims 
of very discordant principles and characters ; I said 
he was a very universal man, quite a man of the world. 
Johnson. " Yes, sir ; but one may be so much a 
man of the world, as to be nothing in the world. I 
remember a passage in Goldsmith's ^ Vicar of Wake- 
field,' which he was afterwards fool enough to ex- 
punge: ^I dp not love a man who is sealous for 
noUiing.' " Boswell. " That was a fine passage." 
Johnson. " Yes, sir ; there was another fine passage 
too, which he struck out : ' When I was a young 
jfidxt, being anxious to distinguish myself, I was 
perpetually startiifg new propositions. But I soon 
gave this over; for I found that generally what was 
new was fiilse.' " ^ I said I did not like to sit with 
people of whom I had not a good opinion. Johnson. 
" Bi^t you must not indulge your delicacy too much ; 
or you will be a tHc'^'Uke man all your life/' 

During my stay in London this spring, I find I 
was unaccountably negligent in preserving Johnson's 



1 [Dr. Barney, in a note introduced in a former page, has men- 
tioned Aifl circumstance, concerning Goldsmith, as oommunicalnd 
to him hy Dr. Johnson ; not reodlecting that it occurred hen. 
His remark, however, is not whoUy sup^uous, as it ascertains 
that the woids which Goldsmith hsdput into the mouth of a fic- 
titbus character in the ^' Vicar of 'Wakefield,'' and which as we 
learn from Dr. Johnson he afterwards expunged, related* like 
many other passages in his Novel, to himsdf. M.] 
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sayings^ more so than at any time when I was hai^y 
enough to have an opportunity of hearing his wisdom 
and wit. ' There is no help for it now. I must con- 
tent myself with presentmg such scraps as I have. 
But I am nevertheless ashamed and vexed to think 
how much has been lost. It is not that there was a 
bad crop thi» year ; but that I was not sufficiently 
careful m gathering it in. I^ therefore^ in some in- 
stances can only exhibit a few detached fragments. 

Talking of the wonderful concealment of the au- 
thour of the celebrated letters signed Junius; he said^ 
*' I should have believed Burke to be Junius^ because 
I know no man but Burke who is capable of writing 
these letters ; but Burice spontaneously denied it to 
me. The case would have been different^ had. I asked 
him if he was the authour ; a man so questioned, as 
to an anonymous publication^ may thuk he has a 
right to deny it." 

He observed that his old friend^ Mr. Sheridan, 
had been honoured with extraordinary attention in 
his own country, by having had an exception made 
in his favour in an Irish Act of Parliament concern- 
ing insolvent debtors. " Thus to be singled out 
(said he) by a legislature, as an object of publick con- 
sideration and kindness, is a proof of no common 
merit." 

At Streatham, on Monday, March ZQ, at break^t> 
he maintained that a father had no right to controiil 
the indinations of his daughters in marriage. 

On Wednesday, March 31, when I visited him, and 
confessed an excess of which I had very seldom been 
guilty; that I had spent a whole night in playing at 
cards, and that I could not look back on it with satis- 
faction : instead of a harsh animadversion, he mildly 
said, " Alas, sir, on how few things can we look bacK 
with satisfaction V* 

On Thursday, April 1, he commended one of the 
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Dukes of DevoiiBhire for ^^ a dogged veracity." ^ He 
said too> " London is nothing to smne people ; Imt to 
a man whose nkasute is intellectual^ London is the 
place. And tnere is no place where econ<»ny can be 
fO well practised as in London : more can be had 
here for the money^ even by ladies^ than any where 
else. You cannot play tricks with your ftortune in 
a small place; you must malide an uniform, appear"* 
ance. Here a lady may have well-furnished apart* 
ments^ and elegant dress^ without any meat in her 
kitchen." 

I was amused by considering with how much ease 
and coolness he could write or talk to a friend, ex- 
borting him not to suppose that happiness was not to 
be found as well in other places as m London ; what 
he himself was at all times sensible <^ its being, com- 
paratively q>eaking^ a heaven upon earth. The truth 
is^ that by those who from sagacity^ attention, and 
experience, have learnt the full advantage oi London, 
its pre-eminence over every other place, not only for 
variety of enjoyment^ but for comfort, will be felt with 
a philosophical exultation. The freedom from remark 
and petty censure, with which life may be passed 
there, is a circumstance which a man who knows the 
leasing restr^t of a narrow cirde must relish highly^ 
Mr. ^Durke^ whose orderly and amiable dolnestaek 
jbal^ts might make the eye of observation less irksome 
to him than to most men, said once very pleasantly, 
in my hearing, " Though f have the honour to fe^ 
present Bristol, I^ should not like to live there; I 
should be obliged to be so much upon my good b^a<^ 
viour" In London, a man may Hve in splendid 
society at one time, and in frugal retirement at an* 
other, without animadversion. There, and there 
alone, a man*s own house is truly his casile, in which 

1 See p. 27 of this volume. 
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he can be in perfect safety from intrusion whenm-er 
he pleases. I never shall forget how well this was 
expressed to me one day by Mr. Meynell : '^ The 
chief advantage of London (said he) is^ that a man is 
always so near his burrow," 

He said of one of his old acquaintances^ " He is 
very fit for a travelling governour. He knows French 
very welL He is a man of good principles ; and there 
would be no danger that a young gentleman should 
catch his manner ; for it is so very bad^ that it must 
be avoided. In that respect he would be like the 
drunken Helot." 

A gentleman has informed me^ that Johnson said 
of the same person^ *' Sir^ he has the most inverted 
widerstanding of any man whom I have ever known." 
On Friday, April 2^ being Good-Friday, I visited 
liim in the morning ai^ usual ; and finding that we 
insensiUy fell into a train of ridicule upon the foibles 
of one of our friends, a very worthy man, I, by way <^ 
a check, quoted some good admonition from ^' The 
Government of the Tongue," that very pious book. 
It happened also remaricably enough, Uiat the subject 
of the sermon preached to us to-day by Dr. Burrotrs, 
the rector of St. Clement Danes, was the certainty 
that at the last day we must give an account of '^ the 
deeds done in the body;" and amongst various acts of 
culpability he mentioned evil-speaking. As we were 
moving slowly along in the crowd from church, 
Johnson jogg^ n^y elbow, and said, '* Did you attend 
to the sermon ?"— *' Yes, sir (said I), it was very 
appHcaUe to ws." He, however, stood upon the de-* 
fensive. " Why, sir, the sense of ridicule is glveii us^ 
itad may be lawfully used. The authour of 'The 
Goremment of the Tongue' wmlld have lis treat idl 
men alike." 

In the interval between monjiiiig and evening 
service, his endeavoured to ismploy him^lf earnestly 
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in devotional exercise ; and^ as he has mentioned in 
his "Prayers and Meditations^^ gave me " Les Pen^ 
sSes de Paschal," that I might not interrupt him. I 
preserve the book with reverence. His presenting it 
to me is marked upon it with his own hand^ ai^ I. 
have found in it a truly divine unction. We went to 
church again in the afternoon. • 

On Saturday^ April $, I visited him at nighty and 
found him sittmg in Mrs. Williams's room^ with hery 
and one who he afterwards told me was a natural son"* 
of the second Lord Southwell. The table had a sin- 
gular appearance^ being covered with a heterogeneous 
assemblage of oysters and porter for his company^ and 
jtea for himself. I mentioned my having heara an 
eminent physician^ who was himself a Christian^ argue 
in favour of universal toleration^ and maintain^ that 
no man could be hiu*t by another man*s differing frarai 
him in opinion. Johnson. "'Sir^ you are to a certain 
degree hurt by knowing that even one man does not 
believe." 

On £aster-day^ after solemn service at St. Paul% 
I dined with him : Mr. Allen the printer was also his 
guest. He was uncommonly silent ; and I have not 
written down any things except a single curious fact^ 
which^ having the sanction of ids inflexible veracity, 
may be received as a striking instance of human in- 
sensibility and inconsideration. As he was passing by 
a fishmonger who was skinning an eel aJive^ he heard 
him '* curse it, because it would not lie still." 

On Wednesday, April 7> I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's. I have not marked what company 
was there. Johnson harangued upon the qualities of 
different liquors ; and spoke with great contempt ai 
claret, as so wedf, that '<a man would be drowned 

1 Page 173. 

2 [Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a painter. M.] 
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by it be^re it mide him drunk.** He was persuaded 
to drink one gkusa of it, that he might judge^ not 
from reoo9ectioB> which might be dim, but from iui- 
mediate aensation. He shook his head^ and said, 
** Foot stuff! No, sir, daret is the liquor for boys; 
port £or men ; but he who a^ires to be a hero (smiling) 
must drink brandj. In the first place, the ila- 
vour of brandy is most giuteful to the palate ; and 
then brandy will do soonest for a man wluit drinking 
can do for nim. There .are, indeed, few who are aMe 
to drink brandy. That is a power rather to be \idshed 
for than attainexi. And yet ^proceeded he), as in all 
pleasure hope is a considerable part, I know not but 
fruition oomes too quick by brandy. Florence wine 
I think the worst ; it' is wme only to the eye ; it is 
wine neither while you are drinking it, nor after you 
haFe drunk it ; it neither pleases the taste, nor ex- 
hilarates the spirits." I reminded him how heartily 
he and I used to drink wine together, when we were 
first acquaint^ ; and how I used to have a bead-ache 
after sitting up with him. He did not like to have 
this recaUdl, or, perhaps, thinking that I boasted 
improp^ly, resolved to have a witty stroke at me ; 
" Nay, sir, it was not the toine that made your head 
ache, but the sense that I put into it." Boswell. 
^' What, sir ! will sense make the head ache ?" 
Johnson. '^ Yes^ sir (with a smile), when it is not 
used to it/'-^No man who has a true relish of plea- 
santry could be offended at this ; especially if Johnson 
in a long intimacy had given him repeated proofs of 
his regard and good estimation. I used to say, that 
as he had given me a thousand pounds in praise, 
he had .a good right now and then to take a ^nea 
from me. 

On Thursday, April S, I dined with him at Mr, 
Alien Smns^y's, with Lord Graham and some other 
company. Wel^kedof Shakspeare'switdhes. Jobn- 

VOL. fV. ' " Ji ' 
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SON. " They are beings of his own creation ; they 
are a compound of malignity and meanness^ without 
any abilities ; and are quite different from the Italian 
magician. King James says in his ' Dsemonology^' 
' Magicians command the devils : witches are their 
servants.' The Italian magicians are elegant beings." 
Ramsay. " Opera witches, not Drury-lane witches." 
—Johnson observed, that abilities might be em- 
ployed in a narrow sphere, as in getting money, 
which he said he believed no man could do, without 
rigorous parts, though concentrated to a point: 
Ramsay. ^' Yes, like a strong horse in a miU ; he 
pulls better.'* 

Lord Graham, while "he praised the beauty of 
Lochlomond, on the banks of which is ' his family 
seat, complained of the climate, and said he could not 
bear it. Johnson. '' Nay, my Lord, don*t talk so : 
you may bear it well enough. Your ancestors have 
borne it more years than I can tell." This was a 
handsome compliment to the antiquity of the House 
of 'Montrose. His Lordship told me afterwards, that 
he had only affected to complain of the climate ; lest, 
if he had spoken as ^vourably of his country as he 
really thougnt. Dr. Johnson might have attacked it. 
Johnson was very courteous to Lady Margaret Mac- 
donald. '^ Madam (said he), when I was in the 
Isle of Sky, I heard of the people running to take 
the stones off the road, lest Lady M^garet's horse 
should stumble." 

Lord Graham commended Dr. Drummond at Naples 
as a man of extraordinary talents ; and added, that 
he had a great love of liberty. Johnson. *' He is 
young, my Lord (looking to his Lordship with an 
arch smile); all boys love liberty, till experience con- 
vinces them they are not so £t to govern themselves 
as they imagined. We are all agreed as to our own 
liberty ; we would have as much of it as we can get; 
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but we are not agreed as to the liberty of others : 
for in proportion as we take^ others must lose. I be- 
lieve we hardly wish that the mob should have liberty 
to govern us. When that was the case some time 
ago^ no man was at liberty not to have candles in his 
windows." Ramsav. " The result is, that order is 
better than confusion.** Johnson. ^' The result is, 
that order cannot be had but by subordination.** 

On Friday, April I6, I hadf been present at the 
trial 'of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit 
of frantick jealous love, had shot Miss Ray, the ^ 
vourite of a nobleman. Johnson, in whose company 
I dined to-day with some other friends, was much 
interested by my account of what passed, and parti- 
cularly with his prayer for the mercy of heaven. He 
said, m a solemn fervid tone, " I hope he shall find 
mercy." 

This day a violent altercation arose between John- 
son and Beauclerk, which having made much noise 
at the time, I think it proper, in order to prevent 
any future misrepresentation, to give a minute ac- 
count of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge 
Blackstone had done, that his being furnished with 
two pistols was a proof that he meant to shoot two 
persons. Mr. Beauclerk said, " No ; for that every 
wise man who intended to shoot himself, took two 
pistols, that he might be sure of doing it at once. 

Lord 's cook shot, himself with one 

pistol, and lived ten days in great agony. Mr. 

, who loved buttered muffins, but durst not 

eat them because they disagreed with his stomach, 
resolved to shoot himself; and then he eat three but- 
tered muffins for breakfast, before shooting himself, 
knowing that he should not be troubled with indiges- 
tion: he had two charged pistols; one was found 
lying charged upon the table by him, after he had 
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shot himself with the other.*'-t-'' Well (said Johnson^ 
with an air of triuinph)^ you see here one pistol was 
sufficient.'* Beauclerk replied smartly, " Because it 
happened to kill him." And either then or a very 
little afterwards, heing piqued at Johnson's triiunph- 
ant remark, added, " This is what yoQ don't kpow^ 
and I do." There was then a cessation of the dispute ; 
and some minutes intervened, during which, dinner 
and the glass went on cheerfully; when Johnson 
suddenly and abruptly exclaimed, ^^ Atr. Beauckrk, 
how came you to talk so petulantly to me, as * This is 
what you don't know, but what I know V One thing 
/ know, which you don't seem to know, that you are 
very uncivil." Beauclerk. " Because you began by 
being uncivil (which you always are)." The word^ 
in parentheses were, I believe, not heard by Dr. 
Johnson. Here again there was a cessation of arms. 
Johnson told me, that the reason why he waited at 
first some time without taking any notiee of what 
Mr^ Beauclerk said, was because he was thinl^ing 
whether he should resent it. But when he coii? 
sidered that there were present a young Lord and an 
eminent traveller, two men of the wond with whom 
he had never dined before, he was apprehensive that 
they might think they had a right to take such liber- 
ties with him as Beauclerk did, and therefore resolved 
he would not let it pass ; adding, *' that he would not 
appear a coward." A little while after this, the con- 
versation turned on the violence of Hackman's temper. 
Johnson then said, " It was his business to command 
his temper, as my friend, Mr. Beauclerk, should have 
done some time ago." Beauclerk. '^ I should learn 
^f you, sir." Johnson. " Sir> you have given me 
opportunities enough of learning, when I have been 
in your company. No man loves to be treated with 
crmtempt" Beauclerk, (with a polite inclination 
towards Johnson). '' Sir, you have known me twenty 
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years, and however I may have treated others^ you 
may be sure I could never treat you with contempt." 
Johnson. ^' Sir^ you have said more than was ne« 
cessary.*' Thus it ended ; and Beauclerk's coach not 
having come for him till very late^ Dr. Johnson and 
another gentleman sat with him a long time after 
the rest of the company were gone ; and he and I 
dined at Beauclerk's on the Saturday se'nnight fol- 
lowing. 

. After this tempest had subsided^ I recollect the 
following particulars of his conversation : 

" I am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning ; for that is a sure good. I would let him at 
first read ani/ English book which happens to engage 
his attention ; because you have done a great deal^ 
when you have brought him to have entertainment 
from a book. He'll get better books afterwards." 

** Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line of his 
projected life of the Duke of Marlborough. He 
groped for materials ; and thought of it, till he had 
exhausted his mind. Thus it sometimes happens 
that men entangle themselves in their own schemes.** 

" To be contradicted, in order to force vou to talk, 
is mighty unpleasing. You shine, indeed; but it is 
by being ground" 

Of a gentleman who made some figure among 
the Literati of his time (Mr. Fitzherbert), he said, 
'* What eminence he had was by a felicity of manner : 
he had no more learning than what he could not 
help." 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at Mr. 
Beauclerk's, with Sir Joshua Reynolds,. Mr. Jones, 
(afterwards Sir William), Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, 
Mr. Paradise, and Dr. Higgins. I mentioned that Mit 
Wilkes had ^attacked Garrick to me, as a man who 
had no friend. Johnson. " I believe he is right, sir. 

V 3 
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Oi ^/X^/i, 6t;^iXo^-~He had friends, but no friend. V 
Crarrick wa/s so diffused, he had no man to whom h« 
wished to unbosom himself. He found people alwajrs. 
ready to applaud him, and that always for the same 
thing : so he saw life with great uniformity." I took 
upon me, for once, to fight with Goliath*s weapons^ 
and play the sophist. — " Crarrick did not n^d a 
fiiena, as he got from every body all he wanted. 
What is a friend ? One who supports you and com^ 
forts you, while others do not. Friendship, youkndw, 
sir, is the cordial drop, ^ to make the nauseous drau||^. 
of life go down :' but if the draught be not naueieoQs, 
if it be all sweet, there is no occasion for that drop/' 
Johnson. " Many men would not be content to hre 
so. I hope I should not. They would wish to have 
an intimate friend, vnih whom they might compare 
minds, and cherish private virtues." One of the. 
company mentioned Lord Chesterfield, as a man wlio 
had no friend. Johnson. " There were more ma^- 
terials to make friendship in Garrick, had he not 
been so diffused." Bo swell. " Garrick was pure 
gold, but beat out to thin leaf. Lord Chesterfield 
was tinsel." Johnson. *' Garrick was a very good 
man, the cheerfiilest man of his age ; a decent liver 
in a profession which is supposed to give indulgence 
to licentiousness ; and a man who gave awav, freelv, 
money acquired by himself. He began tne wond 
with a great hunger for money; the son of a half-pay 
nficer, bred in a family whose study was to make 
four-pence do as much as others made four-pence 
hal^enuy do. But, when he had got money, he was 
very liberal." I presumed to animadvert on hk 
eulogy on Garrick, in his '^ Lives of the Poets.*' 
'* You say, sir, his death edipsed the gaiety of na- 

1 Sec p. 128 of this voh and voL L p. 181. 



tions*'* JoHNsdir.. '* I could not have laid more nor 
less. It is the truth j eclipsed, not extingtdshed; and 
his death did edijtae ; it was like a storm." Boswell. 
" But why nations ? Did his gaiety extend fiirther' 
than his own nation ?'* Johnson. ** Why^ sir^ some, 
exaggeration must be allowed. Besides^ nations may 
be said-«-4f we allow the Scotch to be a nation^ and to 
hare gaiety^ — which they have not. You are an ex- 
cepticni;, though. Come^ gentlemen^ let us candidly 
admit, that there is one Sa>tchman who is cheerfid. 
Beauclerk* '* But he is a very unnatural Scotch-- 
man.'^ I, however^ continued to think the compli- 
ment to Grarrick hyperbolically untrue. His acting' 
had ceased some time bef<}re his death ; at any rate hie. 
had acted in Ireland but a short time, at an eu*ly 
period of his life, and never in Scbtland. I objected 
al^o to what appears an anticlimax of praise, when 
contrasted, with the preceding panegyrick, — " and 
diminished the publick stock of harmless pleasure V 
— ^^ Is not harmless pleasure very tame ?" Johnson. 
'^ Nay, sir, harmless pleasure is the highest praiae.. 
Pleamire is a word of dubious import ; pleasure is in 
general dangerous, and pernicious to virtue; to be 
al^ therefore to furnish pleasure that is harmless, 
pleasure pure and unalloyed, is as great a power as 
man can possess.** This was, perhaps, as ingenious a 
defbnce as could be made ; still, however, I was not 
satisfied. 

A celebrated wit being mentioned, he said, " One 
may say of him as was said of a French wit, // n^a de 
Pesprit que canire Dieu. I have been several times 
in company with him, but never perceived any strong 
power of wit. He produces a general effect by va- 
rioas means ; he has a cheerful countenance and a 
gay voice. Besides his trade is wit. It would be as 
wild in him to come into company without merri- 
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ment^ as for a highvrayman to take the road without 
his pistols." 

Talking of the effects of drinking^ he said^ " Drink- 
ing may be practised with great prudence; a man 
who exposes nimself when he is intoxicated^ has not 
the art of getting drunk ; a sober man who happens 
occasionally to get drunk^ readily enough goes mto a 
new company^ which a man who has been drinking 
should never do* Such a man will undertake any 
thing ; he is without skill in inebriation. I used to 
slink home when I had drunk too much. A man ac- 
customed to self-examination will be conscious when 
he is drunk^ though an habitual drunkard will not be 
conscious of it. I knew a physician^ who for twenty 
" years was not sober; yet in a pamphlet^ which he 
wrote upon fevers^ he appealed to Garrick and me for 
his vinoication from a charge of drunkenness. A 
bookseller (naming him) who got a large fortune by 
trade> was so habitually and equally drunk, that his 
most intimate friends never perceived that he was 
more sober at one time than another." 

Talking of celebrated and successful irregular prac- 
titers in physick, he said^ '^ Taylor* was the most ig- 
norant man I ever knew, but sprightly : Ward, the 
dullest. Taylor challenged me once to talk Latin 
with him (laughing). I quoted some of Horace, 
which he took to be a part of my own speech. He 
said a few words well enough." Beauclerk. " I re- 
member, sir, you said, that Taylor was an instance 
how far impudence (^uld car^ ignoranoe."-Mr. 
Beauclerk was very entertaining this day, and told us 
a number of short stories in U lively elegant nianner, 
and with that air of the world whjch. has I know not 
what impressive effect, as if there were something 

1 [The Chevalier Taylor, the celebrated Oculist M.] 



more than is expressed^ or than perhaps we could 
perfectly understand. As Johnson and I accompanied 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in his coach^ Johnson said^ 
" There is in Beauderk a predominaDce orefr his 
company^ that one does not like. But he is a man 
who has lired so much in the world, that he has « 
short story on every occasion ; he is always ready to 
talk, and is never exhausted." 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Rey- 
nolds's, Sir Joshua's sister. I mentioned that an 
eminent friend of ours, talking of the common remark, 
that affection descends, said, that '^ this was wisely 
contrived for the preservation of mankind ; for whicn 
it was not so necessary that there should be affection 
from children to parents, as from parents to children ; 
nay, there woula be no harm in that view though 
children should at a certain age eat their parents.** 
Johnson. ^^ But, sir, if this were known generally to 
lt)e the case, parents would not have aJection for 
children." Bos well. ''True, sir; for it is in ex* 
pectation of a return that parents are so attentive to 
their children ; and I know a very pretty instance of 
a little girl of whom her &ther was very fond, who 
once wh^ he was in a melancholy fit, and had gone 
,tp bed, persuaded him to rise in good humour by 
aaying, * My dear papa, please to get up, and let me 
help you on with your clothes, that I may learn to do 
it when you are an old man.' " 

Soon after this time a little incident occurred, 
which I will not suppress, because I am desirous that 
my work should be, as much as is consistent with the 
strictest truth, an antidote to the false and injurious 
notions of his character, which have been given by 
others, and therefore I infuse every drop of genuine 
sweetness into my biographical cup. 
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" TO DR. JOHNSON. 



'^ MY DEAR SIR^ 



c< 



I AM in great pain with an inflipned foot^ and 
obliged to keep my bed/ so am prevented fron* having 
the pleasure to dine at Mr. Ramsay*s to-day^ which is 
very hard ; and my spirits are sadly sunk. Will you 
be so friendly as to come and sit an hour with me in 
the evening ? I am ever 

" Your most faithful^ 

'^ And affectionate humble servant^ 

" James Bos well." 

** South Audley-street ; 
' Monday, April 26.*' 

" TO MR. BOSWELL. 

" Mr. Johnson laments the absence of Mr. 
Boswell, and will come to him." 
" Harley-street." 

He came to me in the evenings and brought Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. I need scarcely say^ that their 
conversation^ while they sat by my bed-side> was the 
most pleasing opiate to pain that could have been 
administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain in- 
formation concerning Pope than h^ was last year,* 
sent by me to my Lord Marchmont, a present of those 
volumes of his " Lives of the Poets," which were at 
this time published, with a request to have permission 
to wait on him ; and his Lordship, who had called on 
him twice, obligingly appointed Saturday, the first of 
May, for receiving us. . 

1 See p. 182 of this volume. 
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On that morning Johnson came to me from Streat- 
ham^ and after drinking chocolate^ at General Paoli's^ 
in South Audley-street, we proceeded to Lord March- 
mont's in Curzon-street. His Lordship met us at 
the door of his library^ and with great politeness said 
to Johnson^ '^ I am not going to make an encomium 
upon mt/self, by telling you the high respect I hare 
for 1/ou, sir." Johnson was exceedingly courteous; 
and the interview^ which lasted about two hours^ 
during which the Earl communicated his anecdotes of 
Pope^ was as agreeable as I could hare wished. When 
we came out^ I said to Johnson^ that considering his 
Lordship's civility^ I should have been vexed if he had 
again fsuled to come. ''Siii^(said he)^ I would rather 
hare given twenty pounds than not have come." I 
accompanied him to Streatham^ where we dined^ and 
returned to town in the evening. 

On Monday^ May 3^ I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly^s ; I pressed him this day for his opinion on the 
passage on Pamell^ concerning which 1 had in vain 
questioned him in several letters^ and at length ob- 
tained it in due form of law, 

* ■ < 

Case for Dr. Johnson's Opinion ; 
3dof May, 1779. 
" Parnell, in his ^ Hermit,' has the following 
• • passage: • 

^ To dear this doubt, to know the world by nght^ 
To find if looks and swains report it right : 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew).* 

Is there not a contradiction in its being y?r^^ supposed 
that the Hermit knew both what books and swains 
reported of the world; yet afterwards said, that he 
knew it by swains alone f" 
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" I think it an inaccuraa^.'^He meniiom two 
inHrttciors in the first line, and says h^ had 
only one in the next.** ' 

This, erening I set out for Scotland. 

" TO MRS. LUCY PORTER^ IN LICHFICU>. 
'^ DEAR MADAM^ 

'^ Mr. Green has infonned me that you are 
much better; I hope I need not tell you that lam 

1 ^< I do not (sm Mr. Malone) fee amr difficukjr in €tm p«- 
tege, and wonder that Dr. JohnaoB dumld have a«owkdoid it 
to be inacuraU, The Hermit, it sfaoiild be ofaeerved, had no 
actual experienoe of the world whatsoeier : aU his knewledoe oon- 
ceming it had been obtained in two wajrs ; fimn lookt^ and ftam 
the relationt of those country swains, who had seen a little of it. 
The plain meaning, therefine, is, ^ To dear his doubts eonoBOiing 
Providenoe, and to obtain some knoiwle^ of the world by actud 
experifiDce ; to see whether the accounts ramished by books, or by 
the oral communications of swains, were just rejivesentations of it ; 
\l say, tvminsl^ for his oral or vivd, voce inibimation had been ob^ 
tained from that part of mankind Bhney &c' The word oAMehsce 
does not relate to the whole of the preceding line, as has beensup- 
poaed, but, by a common licence, io the words,-^-^afi^ manfAndy 
which are understood, and of whkh it is restrictive." 

Mr. Malone, it must be owned, has shewn much critical inge- 
nuity in his explanation of this passage. His interpietation, hSw- 
ever, seems to me much too recondite. The meaning of the 
passage may be certain enough ; but surely the expression is con- 
fused, and one part of it contradu^ry to the other. . « 

[But why too recondite^ — ^When a meaning is ^ven to a pas- 
sage by understanding words in an uncommon sense, <lie inter- 
pretation may be said to be rectmtMey and, however ingeniiHis, may 
be suspected not to be sound; but when words aie explained in 
their ordinary acceptation, and Uie explication which is fiurly de- 
iduced from them without any foroe or constraint is also penect^ 
justified l^y the oontext, it surely may be saf(dy aooejited ; and w^ 
calling sudi an e x p K c ati en reeoniHe, when miking ^etetm lettU 
'^igahiit Ity .will not nake it die less just. M.] 
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glad of It. I cannot boast of being much better ; my 
M nocturnal complaint still pursues me, .and my 
respiration is difficulty though much easier than when 
I left you the summer before last. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale are well ; Miss has been a little indisposed ; 
but she is got well again. They have since the loss 
of their boy had two daughters ; but they seem likely 
to want a son. 

" I hope you had some books which I s^t you. 
I was sorry for poor Mrs. Adey's death, and am aoraid 
you will be sometimes solitary; but endeavour, whether 
alone or in company, to keep yourself cheerful. My 
friends likewise die very &st ; but such is the state 
ci man. I am^ dear We, 

^' Your most humUe senrant, 
« May 4, 1779." " Sam, JoHNSiW." 



He had^ before I left London, resumed the con- 
versation concerning the appearance of a ghost at 
Newcastle upon Tyne, which Mr. John Wesley be- 
lieved, but to which Johnson ^d not give credit. I 
was^ however, desirous to examine the question dosely, 
and at the same time wish^ to be made acquainted 
with Mr. John Wesley; for though I differed from 
him in some points, I admired his various talents, 
and loved his pious zeal. At my request, therefore. 
Dr. Jdinson gave jae a letter of mtroauction toiiim. 

''TO THS REVEREND MR. JOHN WESLEY. 
" SIR, 

** Mr. Boswell, a genUeman who has been lone 

known to me, is desirous of being known to you, wad 

has'adked this recommendation, which I give him with 

• great wiUingaess, because I think it very mucli to be 

w6h. IV. X 
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wished that worthy and religious men should be ac- 
quainted with each other. 

" I am, sir, 
** Your most humble servant, 
« May 3, 1779." '' Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. Wesley being in the course of his ministry at 
Edinburgh, I presented this letter to him, and was 
very politely received. I begged to have it retun^ed 
to me, which was accordingly done. — His state of the 
evidence as to the ghost, did. not satisfy me. 

I did not write to Johnson, as usual, upon my re- 
turn to my family; but tried how he would be affected 
by my silence. Mr. Dilly sent me a copy of a note 
which he received from him on the 13th of July, in 
these words : 

^^ TO MR. DILLY. 
" SIR, 

" Since Mr. Boswell's departure I have never 
heard from him; please to send word what you 
know of him, and wnether you have sent my books to 
his lady. I am, &c. 

^ " Sam. Johnson." 



^y readers will not doubt that his solicitude about 
me was very flattering. / 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
^^ DEAR SIR, 

'^ What can possibly have happened, that keeps 
us two such strangers to each other ? I expected to 
have heard from you when you came home; I ex- 
pected afterwards. I went into the country and re- 
turned, and yet there is no letter from Mr. Boswell. 
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No ill I hope has happened; and if ill fihonld happen, 
why shoula it be concesded from hkn who lores you ? 
Is it a fit of humour, that has disposed you to try 
who can hold out l<mgett without writing ? If it be, 
you hare the victory. But I am afraid of something 
bad ; set me free from my suspicions. 

** My thoughts are at present employed in guessing 
the reason of your silence : you must not expect that 
I should tell you any thing, if I had any thing to 
tell. Write, pray write to me, and let me know what 
is, or what has been the cause of this long inter- 
ruption. 

" I am, dear sir, 
" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
« July 13, 1779." *^ Sam. Johnson/' 

" TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

** MT DEAR SIR, ^< Edinbuigh, July 17) 1779. 

" What may be justly denominated a supine 
indolence of mind has been my state of existence since 
I last returned to Scotland. In a livelier state I had 
often suffered severely from long intervals of silence 
on your part; and I had even been chid by you for 
expressing my uneasiness. I was willing to take ad- 
vantage of my insensibility, and while I could bear 
the experiment, ta try whether your affection for me 
would, after an unusual silence on my part, make 
you write first. This afternoon I have liad very high 
satis^ction by receiving your kind letter of inquiry, 
for which I most grateftilly thank you. I am doubt- 
ful if it was right to make the experiment ; though I 
have gained by it. I was beginning to grow tender, 
and to upbraid myself, especially after having dreamt 
two nights ago that I was with you. I and my wife, 
and my four children, are all well. I would not delay 
one poet to answer your letter ; but as it is late« I 
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tiare not time to do more. Yon shall soon hear from 
me, upoB many and rarious partienhurs; and I shall 
nerer again put you to any test I am, with ve« 
neration, my dear sir, 

'* Your mudi obliged, 

" And futhful humble servant, 

''James Boswell." 

On the S2d of July, I wrote to him again ; and 
gave him an account of my last interview with my 
wwthy . friend, Mr. Edwara DiUy, at his brother's 
house at Sonthill in Bedfordshire, where he died scton 
after I parted from him, leaving me a very kind re- 
membrance of his regard. 

I informed him that Lord Hailes, who had pnv^ 
mised to furnish him with some anecdotes for his 
'' Lives of the Poets," had sent me thre^ instances of 
Prior's borrowing from Gombauld^ in '' Recueil dfis 
Poetes" tome 3. Epigram '' To John I owed great 
obligation," p. 2f -^ **^ To the Duke of Noailles," p. 
.32. ^* Sauntering Jack and idle Joan," p. 25. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and contained a 
variety of particuTars ; but he, it should seem, had 
not attended to it ; for his next to me was as follows : 

'' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" MY DEAR SIR, 

'* Are you playing the same trick again, and 
trjring who can Keep silence longest ? ]£emember 
that all tricks are either knavish or childish ; and 
that it is as foolish to make -experiments upon the 
constancy of a friend, as upon the chastity of a wife. 

*' What can be the cause of this second fit of 
ulence, I cannot conjecture; butter one trick, I 
wiU not be cheated by another, nor will harass my 
thoughts with conjectures about the motives of a 
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man who^ probably^ acts only by caprice. I there- 
fore suppose you are well^ and toat Mrs. Boswell is 
well too; ana that the fine summer has restored 
Lord Aiichinleck. I am much better than you left 
me; I think I am better than when I was m Scot- 
land. 

*^ I forgot whether I informed you that poor Thrale 
has been in great danger. Mrs. Thrale likewise has 
miscarried^ and been much indisposed. Every body 
else is well ; Langton is in camp. I intend to put 
Lord Hailes*s description of Dryden' into another 
edition^ and as I know his accuracy^ wish he would 
consider the dates^ which I could not always settle to 
my own mind. 

*' Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelmstone^ about Mi- 
chaelmas^ to be jolly and ride a hunting. I shall go 
to town, or perhaps to Oxford. Exercise and gaiety, 
or rather carelessness, will, I hope, dissipate all re- 
mains of his malady; and I likewise hope by the 
'change of place to find some opportunities of growing 
yet better myself. I am, dear sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
" Streatham, Sept 9, 1779.'' " Sam. Johnson." 

My readers will not be displeased at being told 
every slight circumstance of the manner in which 
Dr. Johnson contrived to amuse his solitary hours. 
He sometimes employed himself in chymistry, some- 
times in watering and pruning a vine, sometimes in 
small experiments, at which those who may smile 
should recoUect that they are moments which admit 
of being soothed only by trifles. ^ 

1 Which I commuoicated to him from his Lordship, hut it has 
not yet heen puhlished. I have a copy of it. 

[The few notices concerning Dryden, which Ix)rd Hailes had 
collected, the authour afierwards gave to Mr. Malone. M.] 

2 In one of his manuscript Diaries, there is the following eQtl^^ 
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OntBe 20tb of September I defended myself against 
his suspicion of me^ which I did not (merve ; and 
added^ *' Pray let us write frequently. A whim 
strikes me^ that we should send off a sheet once a 
week^ like a stage-coach, whether it be full or not ; 
nay, thouffh it should be empty. The very sight of 
your hand-writing would eomtort me; and were a 
sheet to be thus sent regularly, we should much 
<^ner convey something, were it only a few kind 
words." 

My friend Colonel James Stuart, second son of the 
Earl of Bute, who had distinguished himself as a good 
officer of the Bedfordshire militia, had taken a puln 
lick-spirited resolution to serve his country in its 
difficulties, by raising a regular regiment, and taking 
the command of it himself. This, /in tibe heir of 
the immense property of WortJey, was highly ho- 
nourable. Having been in Scotland recruiting, he 
obligingly asked me to accompany him to Leeds, then 
the head-qual*ter8 of his corps; from thence to Lon-* 
don for a short time, and afterwards to other places 
to which the regiment might be ordered. Such an 
offer, at a time of the year when I had full leisure, 
was very pleasing ; especially as I was to accompany 
a inan of sterling good sense, information, discern- 
ment, and convividity; and was to have a second 
crop, in one year, of London and Johnson. Of this I 

which marks hif curioiu minute attention : '' July 26, 1768. I 
shaved my nail by accident in whetting the knife, about an eightli 
of an inch from the bottom, and alwut a fourth l^m the top. 
This I measure that I may know the growth of nails ; the whib 
u about five eighths of an inch.** 

Another of the same kind appears, ^'Aug.7, 1779, Partem brat^H 
dextfi carpo j^owimam et cutem jpectorU circa mamillam dextram 
raniy ut notumfleret qmnto temporiipUi renovarenturJ** 

And, «^ Aug. 16^ 1783. I cut from the vine 41 leaves, which 
weighed five oz. and a half and eicht scruples : — I lay them upcs 
my bookcase, to see what weight uey wUf lose by diying.** 
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infbrmed lAf illufttrioiu friend, in ch'araeteristical 
warm terms, in a letter dated the SOth of September, 
fpom Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4, 1 called at his house be- 
fore he was up. He sent for me to his bed*side, and 
expressed his satisfaction at this incidental meeting, 
with as much viYadty as if he had been in the gaiety 
fyf youth. He called iHriskly, *' Frank, go and get 
o^fee, and let us breakfast in splendour.** 

During this risit to London I had sereral inter^^ 
views with him, which it is unnecessary to distinguish 
particularly. I consulted him as to the appointment 
of ^ardians to my children, in case of my death. 
'^ Sir (said he), do not appoint a number oi guardians. 
When there are many, they trust one to another, and 
the business is neglected. I would advise you to 
choose only one; let him be a man of respectable 
character, who, for his own credit, will do what is 
right; let him be a rich man, so that he may be 
under no temptation to take advantage ; and let him 
be a man of business, who is used to conduct affairs 
with ability and experti^ess, to whom, therefore, the 
execution of the trust will not be burdensome." 

On Sundi^, October 10, we di^ed together at Mr. 
Strahan's. The conversation having turned on the 
prevailing practice of going to the East-Indies in 
ouest of wealth ; — Johnson. ^' A man had better 
have ten thousand pounds at the end of ten years 
passed in England, tnan twenty thousand pounds at 
tlie end of ten years passed in India, because you must 
compute what you give for money; and a man who 
has lived ten years in India has given up ten years 
of social comfort, and all those advantages which arise 
from living in England. The ingenious Mr. Brown, 
distinguished by the name of CapabiUiy Broom, told 
me, that he was once at the seat of Lord Clive, who 
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had returned from India with great wealth ; and that 
he shewed him at the door of his bed-chamber a large 
chesty which he said he had once had fvll of gold; 
upon which Brown observed^ ^ I am glad you can 
bear it so near your bed-chamber/ " 

We talked of the state of the poor in London.-^ 
Johnson. " Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was 
once High-Constable of Holborn, and had the best 
opportunities of knowing the state of the poor, told 
me, that I under-rated the number, when I com- 
puted that twenty a week, that is, above a thousand 
a year, died of hunger ; not absolutely of imme^ate 
Hunger ; but of the wasting and other diseases which 
are the consequences of hunger. This happens only 
in so large a place as London, where people are nc^ 
known. What we are told about the great sums got 
by begging, is not true: the trade is oyerstocked. 
And, you may depend upon it, there are many who 
cannot get work. A particular kind of manu&cture 
fails : those who hare been used to work at it, can^ 
for some time, work at nothing else. You meet a 
man begging; you charge him 'with idleness: he 
says, ^ I am willing to labour. Will you gvre me 
work ?' — ' I cannot.' — ^ Why then you have no right 
"to charge me with idleness/ " 

We left Mr. Strahan's at seven, as Johnson had said 
he intended to go to evening prayers. As we walked 
•along, he complained of a little gout in his toe, and 
said, *^ I shan't go to prayers to-night; I shall go to- 
morrow: whenever I miss church on a Sunch.y> I 
•resolve to go another day. But I do not alwajrs do 
it." This was a fair exhibition of that vibratidit 
-between pious resolutions and indolence, which many 
of us have too often experienced. 

I went home with him, and we had a long quiet 
^conversation. 
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I read him a letter from Dr. Hugh Blair conoem-* 
ing Pope (in writing whoee life he was now em* 
ployed), which I shall insert as a Uterary curiosity.* 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
^ DEAR SIR, 

'^In the year 17 6S, being at London, I was 
carried by Dr. John Blair, Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, to dme at old Lord Bathurst's ; where we found 
the late Mr. Mallet, Sir James Porter, who had been 
An^iassadour at Gmstantinople, the late Dr. Ma^ 
cauiay, and two or tltfee more. The conversation 
turning on Mr. Pope, Lord Bathurst told us, that 
' The Essay on Man' was originally ^ composed by . 
Lord Bolingbroke in prose, and tiiat Mr. Pope did no 
more than put it into verse : that he had raad Lord 
Bolingbroke's manuscript in his own hand-writing ; 
and remembered well, tnat he was at a loss whether 
most to admire the elegance of Lord Bolingbroke's 
prose, or the beauty of Mr. Pope's verse. When 
Lord Bathurst told this, Mr. Mallet bade me attend, 
and remember this remarkable piece of infcmnation ; 

1 The Rev. Dr. Law^ Bishop of Carlisle, in the Prefiuse to his 
valuable edition of Archbishop King^s ^ Eissay on the Oiigin of 
Evil,*^ mentions that the principles maintained in it had been 
adopted by Pope in his *^ Essay on Man ;" and adds, ^ The fiict, 
notwithstanding snch denial (Bishop Warburton^s), might have 
been strictly ymfied by an unexceptionable testimony, viz, that of 
the late Lord Bathurst, who saw the veiy same system of the 
T«)S(X7tev (taken from the Archbishop) in Lord Bolingbroke*8 own 
handy Ijong before Mr. Pope, while ne was compoang his Essay." 
This is respectable evidence ; but that ot Dr. Blair is more dizeet 
from the fountain-head, as well as more fulL Let me add to it 
that of Dr. Joseph Warton ; *^ The bite Lord Bathurst re- 
peatedly assured me that he had read the whole scheme of ^ the 
Estey on Af an,' in the hand-mriting of Bolingbrdce, and drawn 
np in a series of propositions, which Pope was to verafy and iU 
lustrate.*' Essay on the Genius and Writmgs of Po^e^ nc\. \\. ^^^1^ 
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as^ by the' couras of Nature^ I miglit survive his 
Lordships and be a witness of his having said so. 
The ofwversation was indeed too remarkable to be 
f<n*g0tten. A few days after, meeting with yen, who 
were then also at London, you will remember that I 
mentioned to you what had passed on this subject, as 
I was much struck with this anecdote. But what 
ascertains my recollection of it beyond doubt, is, that 
lieing accustomed to keep a journal of what passed 
when I was at London, which I wrote out enxf 
evening, I find the particulars Of the akov« informap 
tion, just as I have now given tiiem, distinctly marked ; 
and am tibenoe enabled to ^x this conversation to 
have passed on Friday, the 22d of April, 1763. 

** I remember also distinctly (though I have not for 
this the authority of my journal), that the conversation 
going on concerning Mr. Pope, I took notice of a 
report which had been sometimes propagated, that he 
did not understand Greek. Lord Bathurst said to 
me that he knew that to be false; for that part of 
the Iliad was translated by Mr. Pope in his house in 
the country; and that in the morning* when they 
assembled at breakfast, Mr. Pope used frequently to 
repeat, with great rapture, the Greek lines whicn he 
had l)een translating, and then to give them his 
version of 'them, and to compare them together. 

'^ If these circumstances can be of any use to Dr. 
Johnson^ you have my fiill liberty to give them to 
him. I beg you will, at the same time, present to 
him my most respectftil compliments, with best wishes 
for his success and fame in all his literary under- 
takings. I am, with great respect, my dearest sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

" And obliged humble servant, 

" Hugh Blair." 

** Broughton Park, Sept. 21, 1770.'* 
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Johnson. " Depend upon it^ sir, this is too strongly 
stated. Pope may have had from Bolingbroke the 
philosophick stamina of his Essay; and admitting 
this to be true. Lord Bathurst did not intentionally 
falsify. But the thing is not true in the latitude 
that.Blair seems to imagine; we are sure that the 
poetical imagery, which makes a great part of the 
poem, was Pope's own. It is amazing, sir, what de- 
viations there are from precise truth, in the account 
which is given of almost every thing. I told Mrs. 
Thrale, ' You have so little anxiety about truth, that 
you never tax your memory with the exact thing/ 
Now what is the use of the memory to truth, if one is 
careless of exactness ? Lord Hailes's ' Annals of Scot- 
land' are very exact ; but they contain mere dry par- 
ticulars. They are to be considered as a Dictionary. 
You know such things are there ; and may be looked 
at when you please. Robertson paints ; but the mis- 
fortune is, you are sure he does not know the people 
whom he paints ; so you cannot suppose a likeness. 
Characters should never be given by an historian, 
unless he knew the people whom he desoribes, or 
copies from those who knew them." 

BoswELL. '^ Why, sir, do people play this trick 
which I observe now, when I look at your grate, 
putting the shovel against it to make the fire burn ?** 
Johnson. ^' They play the trick, but it does not 
make the fire bum.^ There is a better ; (setting the 
poker perpendicularly up at right angles with the 
grate). In days of superstition they thought, as it 
made a cross with the bars, it woula drive away the 
witch." 

BoswELL. ^' By associating with you, sir, I am 

1 [It certainly does make the fire bum : by repelling the air, it 
throws a blast on the fire, and so performs the part in some degree 
of a blower or bellows* K.] 
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always getting an accession of wisdom. But perhaps 
a man^ after knowing his own character--4he limited 
strength of his own mind^ should not be desiroiis of 
having too much wisdom^ considering^ quid vakant 
humeri, how little he can carry." Johnson. '* Sir, 
be as wise as you can ; let a man be aliis latu8,uipiem 
sibi: 

^ Though pleased to see the dolphins play, 
I mind my compass and my way.* *• 

You may. be wise in your study in the morning and 
gay in company at a tavern in the' evening. Efery 
man is to take care of his own wisdom and his own 
virtue, without minding too much whajb others thinL" 
He said, ^' Dodsley first mentioned to me the 
scheme of an. English Dictiimary; but I had long 
thought of it." BoswELL. " You did not know 
what you were undertaking." Johnson. '^ Yes, m, 
I knew very well what I was undertaking, — and veiy 
well how to do it,— -and have done it very weD." 
BoswELL. '^ An excellent cliBiax ! and it has availed 
you. In your Prefiice you say, ' What would it avail 
me in this gloom of sdiitude ? You have been agre^* 
ably mistaken." 

. In his life of Milton, he observes*'^ I cannot bat 
remark a kind of respect, perhaps unconsciously, paid 
to this great man by his biographers : every hoofle 
in which he resided is historicsuly mentioned, as if it 
were an injury to neglect naming any place that he 
honoured by his presence." I had, before I read tbif 
observati(te, been desirous of shewing that respect to 
Johnson, by various inquiries. Finding him this 
evening in a very good humour, I prevailed on him to 
^ive me an exact Ibt of his places of residence^ sioce 

w 

t 

1 The Spleen, ^ Poem. 
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he entered the metropolis as an authour^ which I 
•6b|opQi in a note.* 

1 mentioned to him a dispute between a friend of 
mine and his lady^ oonoeming conjngal infidelity^ 
which my friend had maintained was by no means so 
l»d in the husband^ as in the wife. Johnson. '' Your 
fi*iend was in the rights sir. Between a man and his 
Maker it is a different question : but between a man 
and his wife^ a husband's infidelity is nothing. They 
are connected by children^ by fortune^ by serious 
considerations of community. Wise married women 
don't trouble themselves about infidelity in thieir 
husbands." Coswell. '^ To be sure there is a gr^tt 
difference between the offence of infidelity in a man 
ahd that of his wife." Johnson. " The difference 
is boundless. The man imposes no bastards upon his 
^ife." 

Here it may be questioned, whether Jdbnson Was 
entirely in the rig^t. I suppose it will not be con- 
troFerted, tliat tl^ difference in the degree of crimi* 
nality is rery great, on account of oonseauences : but 
•tin it may be maintained, that, indepenaent of moral 

1 1. fixetaHrtntt, off Gatherind^raet, Strand. 

2. Chreenwidb. 

3. Woodstodbitveet, near Hanoyer-flqoare. 

4. Castle-atreet, Ca^endish-iquare, No.8. 
6. Strand. 

(t. ' BoswdU-eeurt. 
7* Strand, again. 

8. Bow-street. / 

9< Holbom. 
. . •* 10. Feiter-kne. 

11. Holbom, again. 

12. Ooueh-square. 

13. Qisgk'lxm. 

14. Gxay*8lnn. 

15. Inner Temple-lane, No. 1. 

16. Johnson's-oourt, No. 7* 

17. BoH^oiift, No. a 

VOL. IV. '^ 
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obligation, infidelity is by no means a light offence in 
a husband ; because it must hurt a delicate attach- 
ment,^ in which a mutual constancy is implied, with 
such refined sentiments as Massinger has exhibited in 
his play of ^^ The Picture." — Johnson probably al 
another time would have admitted this opinion. And 
let it be kept in remembrance, that he was very care- 
ful not to give any encouragement to irregular con- 
duct. A gentleman, not adverting to the distinction 
made by him upon this subject, supposed a case ol 
singular perverseness in a wife, and heedlessly saidj 
'^ That tnen he thought a husband might do as he 
pleased with a safe conscience." . Johnson. '^ Nay, 
sir, this is wild indeed (smiling) : you must considk 
that fornication is a crime in a single man ; and ydb 
cannot have more liberty by being married." 

He this evening expressed himself strongly against 
the Roman Catholics ; observing, ^^ In every thing in 
which they differ from us, they are wrong." He was 
even against the invocation of Saints ; in short, he 
was in the humour of opposition. 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt littk 
Greek, as is too generally the case in Scotland ; that 
I had for a long time hardly applied at all to the 
study of that noble language, and that I was desirous 
of being told by him what method to follow ; he re- 
commended to me as easy helps, Sylvanus's ^' First 
Book of the Iliad ;" Dawson's ^^ Lexicon to the Greek 
New Testament;" and " Hesiod," with Pasoris 
Lexicon at the end of it. 

On Tuesday, October 12, 1 dined with him at Mr. 
Ramsay's, with Lord Newhaven, and some other 
company, none of whom I recollect, but a beautiful 
Miss Graham,* a relation of his Lordship's, who asked 
Dr. Johnson to hob or nob with her. He was flattered 

1 Now the lady of Sir Henry Dashwood^ Bart 
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by such pleasing attention^ and politely told her, he 
never drank 'wine ; but if she would dnnk a glass of 
water, he was much at h^r service. She accepted. 
'* Oho, sir ! (said Lord Newhaven) you are caught." 
JoHNsoK. '^ Nay, I do not see h(m I am caught; 
but if I am caught, I don't want to get free again* 
If I am caught, I hope to be kept." Then when the 
two glasses of water were brought, smiling placidly, ta 
the young lady, he said, " Madam, let ha redpro^ 
cate" 

Lord Newharen asd Ji^mson carried on an argu- 
ment for some time, concerning the Middlesex election. 
JcliBscm said, " Parliament may be considered as 
bound bylaw, asa man is bound where there is noboilf 
to tie tine knot. As it is dear that the House of 
Commons may expel, and expel again and again, why 
not allow of the power to incapacitate for that par- 
liament, rather than have a perpetual contest kept up 
between parliament and the people ?" Lord New- 
haven took the opposite side ; but respectfully said, 
*' I speak with great deference to you, jDr. Johnson ; 
I speak to be instructed." This had its full effect on 
my friend. He bowed his head almost as low as the 
table, to a complimenting nobleman ; and called out, 
*' My Lord, my Lord, I do not desire all this cere- 
mony; let us tell our minds to one another quietly." 
After the debate was over, he said, " I have got 
lights on the subject to-day, which I had not before." 
This was a great deal from him, especially as he had 
written a pamphlet upon it. 

He observed, " The House of Commons was ori- 
ginally not a privilege of the people, but a check, for 
the Crown, on the House of Lords. I remembifr, 
Henry the Eighth wanted them to do something; 
they hesitated in the morning, but did it in the after- 
noon. He told them, ' It is well you did; or half 
your heads should have been upon Temple-bar«* 
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Bnt tbe Houie of Gnmnons is now no longer under 
the power of the crown^ and therefore must be bribed-" 
He added, " I hare no delight in talking of pnbHdc 
afiairs." 

Of his fellow-ooU^;ian, the celebrated Mr. George 
Whitefield, he said, ** Whitefield never drew as mn^ 
attention as a mountebank does; he did not draw 
attention by doing better than others, but by doing 
what was strange. Were Astley to preach a sermon 
standing upon his head on a horse's back, he would 
o^ect a multitude to hear him ; but no wise man 
would say he had made a better sermon for that. I 
never treated Whitefield's ministry with omtempt ; I 
believe he did good. He had devoted himself to Uie 
lower classes of mankind, and among them he was of 
use. But when familiarity and noise claim the praise 
due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we must beat 
down such pretensions." 

What I have preserved of his conversation during 
the remainder of my stay in London at this time, is 
only what follows : i told him that when I objected 
to keeping c<nnpany with a notorious infidd, a oele- 
bratea friend (h ours said to me, " I do not think that 
men who live laxly in the world, as you and I do, 
can with propriety assume such an authority: Dr. 
Johnson may, who is uniformly exemplary in his 
ocmduct. But it is not very consistent to shun an 
infidel to^y, and get drunk to-morrow." John- 
son. '^ Nay, sir, this is sad reasoning. Because a 
man cannot be right in all things, he is to be right 
in nothing? Because a man sometimes gets drunk, is 
he therefore to steal ? This doctrine would very sooa 
bring a man to the gallows." 

After all, however, it is a difficult question how 
br sincere Christians should associate witii the avowed 
enemies of religion; for in the first place, almost 
every man*s mind may be more or less *' corrupted 1^ 
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evil communications ;" secondly^ the world may very 
naturally suppose that they are not really in earnest 
in religion^ who can easily bear its opponents ; and 
thirdly^ if the profane find themselves quite well re- 
ceived by. the pious^ one of the checks upon an open 
declaration of their infidelity^ and one of the probable 
chances of obliging them seriously to reflect^ which 
their being shunned would do, is removed. 

He, I know not why, shewed upon all occasions an 
aversion to go to Ireland, where I proposed to him 
that we shoiud make a tour. Johnson. '' It is the 
last place where I should wish to travel." Boswel^* 
" Should -you not like to see Dublin, sir ?" John- 
son. ^^ No, sir; Dublin is only a worse capital." 
BoswELL. '^ Is not the Giant's-causeway wortn see- 
ing ?" Johnson. " Worth seeing ? yes ; but not worth 
going to see." 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation, and 
thus generously expressed himself to a gentleman 
from that country, on the subject of an union which 
artful Politicians have often had in view : — ^^ Do not 
make an union with us, sir. We should unite with 
you, only to rob you. We should have robbed the 
Scotch, if they had had any thing df which we could 
have robbed them." 

Of an acquaintance of ours, whose manners and 
every thing about him, though expensive, were coarse, 
he said, " Sir, you see in him vulgar prosperity." 

A foreign minister of no very high talents, #ho 
had been in his company for a considerable time quite 
overlooked, happened luckily to mention that he had 
read some of his ^' Rambler^* in Italian, and admired 
it much. This pleased him greatly; he observed 
that the title had been translated, // Genio errante, 
though I have been told it was rendered more ludi- 
crously, // Vagabondo; and finding that this minister 
gave such a proof of his taste, he was all attention to 
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him^ and on the first remark which he made^ however 
aimple^ exchumed^ *' The Ambassadour says wdl;— * 
his Excellency observes — ;" And then he expanded 
and enriched the little that had been said^ in so strong 
a manner^ that it appeared something of consequence. 
This was exceedingly entertaining to the company 
who were jH^nt, and many a time afWwaidTit 
furnished a pleasant topick of merriment : ^' The 
Amhassadour says toell," became a laughable term of 
I4)plause> when no mighty matter had been expressed* 
I left London on M<mday> October 18> and ao- 
companied Colonel Stuart to Chester^ where his r^- 
ment was to lie for some time. 

'* MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

'« MY DEAR SIR, ^^ Chester, October 22, 1779: 

" It was not till one o'clock on Monday mom- ' 
ing^ that Colonel Stuart and I left London ; for we 
chose to bid a cordial adieu to Lord Mountstuart, 
who was to set out on that day on his embassy to 
Turin. We drove on excellently^ and reached Lich* 
field in good time enough that night. The Colond 
had heard so preferable a character of the George, 
that he would not put up at the Three Crowns^ sO 
that I did not see our host^ Wilkins. We found at 
the George as good accommodations as we could wish 
to have^ and I fully enjoyed the ccnnfortable thou^t 
that / WIS in Ltchfiela again. Next monung it 
rained very hard ; and as I nad much to do in a httle 
time^ I ordered a post-chaise^ and between eight and 
nine sallied forth to make a round of visits. I first 
trent to Mr. Green^ hoping to hare hi^ him to^ae- 
oompany me to all my other friends, but he was 
engaged to attend the Bishop of Sodor and Man^ 
who was then lying at Lichfield very ill of the gout 
Having taken a hasty glance at the additions to 



Green's mu^um^ from which it wae not easy tohreak 
away> I next went to the Friexy, where I at first 
occasioned some tumult in ^he ladies^ who were not' 
Jvrepared to receive company so early : but my name, 
which has by wonderful felicity come to be closely 
associated with yours^ soon made all easy ; and Mrs. 
Cobb and i Miss Adey re-assumed their seats at the 
breakfiist-taUe^ whicn they had quitted with some 
precipitation. They received me with the kindness 
o<f an old acquaintance ; and after we had joined in a> 
cordial chorus to your |Hraise^ Mrs. Cobb gave me the 
high satisfaction of hearing that you said^ ' Boswell 
is a man who I believe never left a house without 
leaving a wish for his return/ And she afterwards 
added^ that she bid you tell me^ that if ever I came 
to Lichfield^ she hoped I would take a bed at the 
Triery. Yr^fsn thence I drove to Peter Garrick's»' 
where I also found a very flattering welcome. He 
appeared to me to enjoy his usual cheerfulnesfs ; and 
he Very kindly aisked me to come when I could^ and 
pass a week with him. From Mr. Garrick's^ I went 
to the Palace to wait cm Mr. Seward. I was first en- 
tertained by his lady and daughter^ he himself being 
in bed with a cold^ according to his valetudinary 
custom. But he desired to see me ; and I found him 
dressed in his black gown^ with a white flannel night- 
gown above it ; so that he looked like a Dominican 
fiiar. He was good-humoured, and polite; and under 
his roof too my reception was iery pleasing. I then 
proeeeded to Stow-hill^ and first paid my respects to 
Mrs. Gastrell^ whose conversaticm I was not willing 
to quit. But my sand-glass was now beginning to 
run low> as I could not trespass too long on the 
Col(mel's kindness^ who oUigingly waited for me; 

1 [Thit sentkman sunmred his brother Dav)d many yesn; 
■Del died at Lichfield, l>ec 12, 1796, stat 86. A. C] 
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80 J hastened to Mrs. Aston's/ whom I found mudi 
better than I feajred I should; and theire I met a 
brother-in-law of these ladies^ who talked much of 
you, and very well too, as it appeared to me. |It 
then only remained to visit Mrs. Lucy Porter, which 
I did, I really believe, with sincere satisfaction on 
both sides. I am sure I was glad to see her again ; 
and, as I take her to be very honest, I trust 
she was glad to see me again; for she expressed 
herself so, that I could not doubt of her being in 
earnest. What a great key-stone of kindness, my 
dear sir, were you that morning ! for we were all 
iield together by our common attachment to you. I 
cannot say that I ever passed two hours with more 
self-complacency than I did those two a,t Lichfield. 
Let me not entertain any suspicion that this is idle 
vanity. Will not you confirm me in my persuasion', 
that he who finds himself so regarded has just reason 
to be happy? 

'^ We got to Chester about midnight on Tuesday; 
and here again I am in a state of much enjoyment 
Colonel Stuart and his officers treat me with all the 
civility I could wish ; and I play my part admirably. 
L€etus aliU, sapiens sibiy the classical sentence which 
you, I imagine, invented the other day, is exemplified 
u my present existence. The Bishop, to whom I 
had the honour to be known several years ago, shews 
ine much attention ; and I am edified by his conversa- 
tion. I must not omit to tell you, that his Lordship > 
admires, very highly, your Prefaces to the Poets. I 
am daily obtaining an extension of agreeable ac- 
quaintance, so that I am kept in animated variety; 
and the study of the place itself, by the assist^ce of 
books, and of the Bishop, is sufficient occupation. 

1 [A maiden sister of Johnson's fftvourite, Molly Aston, who 
married Captain Brodie, df th« Navy. M.] 



Cheater pleaaies my fimcy more than any Uy^m I ever 
saw. But I will not enter upon it at all in this 
letter. 

'^ How long I shall stay here I cannot yet say. I 
told a very pleasing young lady>' niece to one of the 
Prebendaries^ at whose house I saw her, ' I have 
come to Chester, madam, I cannot tell how ; and far 
less can 1 1^ how I am to get away from it/ Do 
not think me too juvenile. I beg it of you, my , dear 
sir, to &vour me with a letter while I am here, and 
add to the happiness of a hs^py friend, who is ever, 
with affectionate veneration, 

" Most sincerely yours, 

" JiOIES BOSWKLUV 

•* If you do not write directly, s6 as to catch m6 
here, I shall be disappointed. Two lines from yott 
wiH keep my lamp burning bright." 

''to JAMES BOSWELL, ES9. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

'' Why should you importune me so earnestly 
to> write? Of what importance can it be to hear of 
distant friends, to a man who finds himself welccmie 
wherever he goes, and makes new friends iisister than 
he can want them ? If to the delight of such universsd 
kindness of reception, any thing can be added by 
knowing that you retain my good will, you may in- 
dulge yourself in the full enjoyment of that small 
addition. 

'^ I am glad that you made the round of Lichfield 
with so much success : the oftener you are seen, the 
more you will be liked. It was pleasing to me to read 
that Mrs. Aston was so' well, and that Lucy Porter 
was so glad to see you. 

I Miss Ledtift Bamston. 
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" In the place where you now are, there is much 
to be observed ; and you will easily procure yourself 
skilful directors. But what will you do to keep away 
the black dog that worries you at home? If you 
would^ in compliance with your father's advice^ in« 
quire into the old tenures and old charters of Scot- 
land^ you would certainly open to yourself many 
striking scenes of the manners of the middle ages. 
The feudal system^ in a coi^itry half-barbarous> is 
naturally proauctive of great anomalies in civil life. 
The knowledge of past times is naturally growing 
less in all cases not of publick record ; and the past 
time of Scotland is so unlike the present^ that it is 
already difficult for a Scotchman to image the econcRny 
of his grandfather. Do not be tardy nor negHg^ ; 
but gather up eagerly what can yet be found J 

''We have^ I think, once talked of another pro- 
ject, a History of the late insurrection in Scotland, 
with all its incidents. Many falsehoods are passing 
into uncontradicted history.- Voltaire, who loved a 
striking story, has told what he could not find to be 
true. 

'' You may make collections for either of these pro- 
jects, or for both, as opportunities occur, and digest 
your materials at leisure. The great direction which 
burton has left to men disordered like you, is this. 
Be not soUtary$ he not idle: which T would thus 
modify; — ^If you are idle, be not solitary ; if you are 
solitary, be not idle. 

f ' There is a letter for you, from 

" Your humble servant, 
« London, October 27, 1779." " Sam. Johnso^." 

•f. 

1 . 1 have a valuable collection made by my Father, which, with 
some additions and illustrations of my own, I intend to publish. I 
have some hereditary claim to be an Antiquary; not only from my 
Father, but as being descended, by the mother^s side, from the 
able and learned Sir John Skene, whose merit bids defiance to all 
0e attempts which have been made to lessen his fame. 
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" TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

" MY DEAR SIR, " Carlisle, Not. 7, 1779. 

*' That I should importune you to write to me 
at Chester^ is notwondernil^ when you consider what 
an ayidity I have for delight ; and that the amor of 
pleasure^ like the amor nummi, increases in proportion 
with the quantity which we possess of it. Your 
letter, so full of polite kindness ^d masterly counsel, 
came like a large treasure upon me, while already 
glittering with riches. I was qyite enchanted at 
Chester, so that I could with difficulty qpit it. But 
the enchantment was the reverse of that of Circe; 
for so far was there from being any thing sensual in 
it, that I was all mind, I do not mean all reason 
only; for my fancy was kept finely in play. And 
why not ?— -J f you please I will send you a copy, or 
an abridgement -of my Chester journal, which is truly 
a log-book of felicity. 

'^The Bishop treated me with a kindness which 
was very flattering. I told him, that you regretted 
you had seen so little of Chester. His Lordship bade 
me tell you, that he should be glad to shew you more 
of it. I am proud to find the friendship with which 
you honour me is known in so many places. 

'^ I arrived here late last night. Our friend, the 
Dean, has been gone from hence some months ; but 
I am told at my inn, that he is very populous (po- 
pular). However, I found Mr. Law, the Archdeacon, 
son to the Bishop, and with him I have breakfasted 
and dined very agreeably. I got acquainted with him 
at the assizes here, about a year and a half ago ; he 
is a man of great variety of knowledge, uncommon 
genius, and, I believe, sincere religion. I receivied 
the holy sacrament in the Cathedral in the morning, 
this being the first Sunday in the mon^lv*, ^;xL^^*<ac3w 
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at prayers there in the morning. It is diyindy 
cheering to me to think that there is a Cathedral so 
near Auchinleck; and I now ]e&ve Old Enghind in 
such a state of mind as I am thankful to Goo for 
granting me. 

" The black dogihat worries me at home I cannot 
but dread ; yet as I have been for some time past in 
a military train, J trust I shall repulse him. To hear 
from you will animate me like the sound of a trumpet ; 
I therefore hope, that soon after my return to die 
northern field, I shall receive a few lines from you. 

" Colonel Stuart did me the honour to escort me in 
his carriage to shew me Liverpool, and fh)m thenee 
back again to Warrington, where we parted. ^ In 
justice to ray valuable wife, I must inform you ihe 
wrote to me, that as I was so happy, she would rnSfhe 
io iselfish as to wish me to return sooner than business 
abso^tely required my presence. She made my d^k 
tmte to me a post or two after to the same purpose, 
by' commission from her ; and this day a kind letter 
from her met me at the Post-OfBice here, acquainting 
me that she and the little ones were well, and ex- 
pressing all their wishes for my return home. I Ikln, 
more smd more, my dear sir, 

^* Your a^ctionate 
'^ And obliged humUe servant, 
'^ James Boswell." 



tc 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



'* DEAR SIR, 

" Your last letter was not only kind but fbad. 
But I wish you to get rid of all intellectual excesses, 

' 1 His ftsime&t was afterwards ordeied to Jamaica, , nheit lit 
aocompaniedit, and almost lost his life by the cUmate. Tins m- 
partial order I diould think a sufficient reratation of the idlerumov 
that << there was stUl something bdiind^e throne greater than die 
tbrmieH8elf.'r 
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and* neither to exalt your pleasures^ nor aggravate 
your vexations, beyond their real and natural state. 
Why should you not be as happy at Edinburgh as at 
Chester? In culpa est animus, qui se non effugit us- 
quam. Please yourself with your wife and children, 
and studies, ana practice. 

*' I have sent a petition ' from Lucy Porter, with 
which I leave it to your discretion whether it is pro- 
per to comply. Return me her letter, which I nave 
sent, that you may know the whole case, and not be 
seduced to any thing that you may afterwards repent. 
Miss Doxy perhaps you know to be Mr. Garrick's 
iiieoe. 

" If Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he may 
be very happy. He has in his disposal two livings, 
each equal, or almost equal in value to the deanery ; 
he may take one himself^ and give the other to his son. 

*' riow near is the Cathedral to Auchinleck, that 
you are so much delighted with it ? It is, I suppose, 
at least an hundred and fifty miles off. However, if 
you are pleased, it is so far well. 

'^ Let me know what reception you have from your 
fether, and the state of his health. Please him as 
much as you can, and add no pain to his last years. \. 

" Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to 
tell you. I have neither seen nor heard of Langton. 
Beauclerk is just returned from Brighthelmston, I 
am told, much better. Mr. Thrale and his family 
are still there ; and his health is said to be visibly- 
improved ; he. has not bathed, but hunted. 

''At Bolt-court there is much malignity, but of, 
late little open hostility.* I have had a cold, but it 
is gone. ' 

1 Requesting tt» to inquire concerning the family of a gen- 
tleman who was then paying his addresses to Miss Doxy. 

2 See page 205. 

VOL. IV. Z 
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'^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, &c. 

^' I am, sir, 
^' Your humble servant, 
" London, Nov. 13, 1770." '' Sam. JohnsqN." 

On November 22, and December 21, I wrote to 
hiip from Edinburgh, giving a very favourable report 
of the family of Miss Doxy's lover ;-^that after a good 
deal of inquiry I had discovered the sister of |Mr. 
Francis Stewart, one of his amanuenses when writing 
his Dictionary; — that I had, as desired by him, paid 
her a guinea for an old pocket-book of her broths s 
which he had retained; and that the good woman, 
who was in very moderate circumstances, but con- 
tented and placid, wondered at his scruptdoQS aad 
liberal honesty, and received the guinea as if sent her 
by Providence.-— That I had repeatedly begged of him 
to keep his promise to send me his letter to Lcnrd 
Chesterfield, and that this memento, like Delenda eU 
Carthago, must be in every letter that.I should write 
to him, till I had obtained my objeqt. 

In ] 780, the world was kept in impatience for the 
completion of his " Lives of the Poets," upon which he 
was employed so far as his indolence allowed him to 
labour. 

I wrote to him on January 1, and March 18, 
sending him my notes of Lord Marchmont's infermar 
tion concerning Pope ;— complaining that I had not 
heard from him for idmost four months, though he 
was two letters in my debt;-- ^that I had suffered 
again from mdancholy ;-hopiiig that he had been ii 
SO much better company (the Poets), that he had not 
time to think of his distant Mends ; for if that were 
the case, I should have some recompense for my un- 
easiness ; — ^that the state of my affairs did not admit 
of my coming to London this year ; and begging he 
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would return me Goldsmith's two poems^ with his 
lines marked. 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having now suffered the 
greatest affliction to which a man is liable^ and which 
Johnson himself had felt in the most severe manner ; 
Johnson wrote to him in an admirable strain of 
sjrmpatby and pious consolation. 



<( 



TO DR, LAWRENCP. 



*'dear sir. 



€t 



At a time when all your friends ought to 
shew their kindness, and with a character which ought 
to make all that know you your friends, you may 
wonder that you have yet heard nothing from me. 

" I have been hindered by a vexatious and inces- 
sant cough, for which within these ten days I have 
been bled once, fasted fom* or five times, taken phy- 
sick ^Ye times, and opiates, I think, six. This day 
it seems to remit. 

** The loss, dear sir, which you have lately suf- 
fered, I felt many years ago, ana know therefore how 
much has been taken from you, and how little help 
can be had from consolation. He that outlives a wi& 
whom he has long loved, sees himself disjoined from 
the only mind that has the same hopes, and fears, and 
interest; from the only comjpanion. with whom he 
has shared much good or evil ; and with whom he 
could set his minoat liberty, to retrace the past or 
anticipate the future. The continuity of being is 
lacerated ; the settled course of sentiment and action 
is stopped ; and life stands suspended and motionless, 
till it is driven by external causes into a new channel; 
But the time of suspense is dreadful. 

'^ Our first recourse in this distressed solitude, is, 
perhaps for want of habitual piety, to^ a gloomy ac- 
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quiescence in necessity. Of two mortal beings^ one 
must lose the other ; but surely there is a higher aad 
better comfort to be drawn from the cbnsideratioa of 
that Providence which watches over all, and a belief 
that the living and the dead are equally in the hands 
of God, who will reunite those whom he has se* 
parated ; or who sees that it is best not to reunite. 

*^ I am, dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate, 

" And most humble servant, 
" January 20, 1780.** " SaM, JohNSOM.*' 

*' TO JAMES BOSWELL^ £SQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

^* Well, I had resolved to send you the Ches- 
terfield letter ; but I will write once again without 
it. Never impose tasks upon mortals. To require 
two things is the way to have them both undone. 

For the difficulties which you mention in your 
affairs, I am sorry; but difficulty is now very ge- 
neral: it is not therefore less grievous, for there, is 
less hope of help. I pretend not to give you advice, 
not knowing the state of your affairs ; and general 
counsels about prudence and frugality would do you 
little good. You are, however, in the right not to 
increase your own perplexity by a journey hither; 
and I hope that by staying at home you will please 
your father. 

"Poor dear Beauclerk' — nee, ut soles, dabisjoca. 
His wit and his folly, his acuteness and malicious- 
ness, his merriment and reasoning, are now over- 
Such another will not often be found among man- 
kind. He directed himself to be buried by the side 

I [The Hon. Topham Beauderk died Match 11, 1780. M.] 
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of hh motter, an iiistance of tenderness which I 
hardly esqpected. He has left his children to the care 
of Lady Di^ and if she dies^ of Mr. Langton^ and of 
Mr. Leicester his relation^ and a man of good cha* 
racter. His library has been offered to sale to the 
Russian ambassadour.' 

" Dr. Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of the 
newspapers, nas had no literary loss. * Clothes and 
moTeabies were burnt to the value of about one hun- 
dred pounds ; but his papers, and I think his books^ 
were all preserved. 

'^ Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger 
from an apoplectical disorder, and recovered, beyond 
the expectation of his physicians; he is now at Bath, 
that his niind may be quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and 
Miss are with him. 

" Having told you what has happened to your 
Mends, let me say something to you of yourself. 
You are always complaining of melancholy, and I 
conclude from those complaints that you are fond of 
it. No man talks of that which he is desirous to 
conceal, and every man desires to conceal that of 
which he is ashamed. Do not pretend to deny it ; 
tnani/estum hahemus Jurem ; make it an invariable 
and obligatory law to yourself, never to mention your 
own mental diseases; if you are never to sneak of 
them, you will thii;ik on them but little ; and if you 
think little of them, they will molest you rarely. 
When you talk of them, it is plain that you want 
either praise or pity; for praise there is no room, 
and pity will do you no good ; therefore, from this 
hour speak no more, think no more about them. 

1 [Mr. Beauderk*8 library was sold by publick auction in - 
Apnl and May 1781, for dOlU M.] 

2 By a fire in Northumbcrlaml-housc, where he had an apart . 
raent, u which J have passed many an agreeable hour. 

z 3 
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'' Your transaction with Mrs. Stewart gare me 
great satisfaction ; I am much obliged to you for your 
attention. Do not lose sight of her ; your counte- 
nance may be of great credit^ and of consequence of 
great advantage to her. The memory of her brother 
IS yet fresh in my mind ; he was an ingenious and 
worthy man. 

^'Please to make my compliments to your lady 
and to the young ladies. I should like to see tfaem^ 
pretty loves, 

^' I am^ dear sir^ 

'^ Yours affectionately^ 
*' April 8, 1780.'' " Sam. Johnson." 

Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her husband^ 
the correspondence between Johnson and her was car- 
ried on bnskly . I shall i)re8ent my readers with one 
of her original letters to nim at this time^ which will 
amuse them probably more than those well-written 
but studied epistles which she has inserted in lier 
collection^ because it exhibits the easy vivacity of their 
literary intercourse. It is also of value as a key to 
Johnson's answer^ which she has printed by itself^ and 
of which I shall subjoin extracts. 



*^ MRS. THRALE TO DR. JOHNSON. 

*' I HAD a very kind letter from you yesterday, 
dear sir, with a most circumstantial date. You tcjok 
trouble with my circulating letter, Mr. Evans writes 
me word, and I thank you sincerely for so doing: 
one might do mischief else, not being on the spot. 

'* Yesterday's evening was passed at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu's : there was Mr. Melmoth ; I do not like him 
thoug/i, nor he me ; it was expected we should liave 
pleased each other; he is, however, just Tory enough 
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to hate the bishop of Peterborough , for Whiggism, 
and Whig enough to abhor you for Toryism. 

" Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely ; so he had a 
good afternoon on't. This evening we spend at a 
concert. Poor Queeney's' sore eyes have just re- 
leased her: she had a long confinement^ and could 
neither read nor write^ so my master^ treated her 
very good-naturedly with the visits of a young woman 
in this town, a tailor s daughter, who professes mu- 
sick, and teaches so as to give six lessons a day to la- 
dies, at five and threepence a lesson. Miss Burney 
says, she is a great performer; and I respect the 
wench for getting her living so prettily ; she is very 
modest and pretty-mannered, and not seventeen years 
old. 

"You, live in a fine whirl indeed; if I did not 
write regularly you would half forget me, and that 
w6uld be very wrong, for IJelt my regard for yoii in 
mjjace last night, when the criticisms were ^mg on. 
■ '^ This morning it was all connoisseurship ; we 
went to see some pictures painted by a gentleman- 
artist, Mr. Taylor, of this place; my master makes 
one every where, and has got a good dawling com- 
panion to ride with him now. »»»»♦»*. He 
looks well enough, but I have no notion of health for 
a man whose mouth cannot be sewed up. Burney 
and I and Queeney tease him every meal he eats, and 
Mrs. Montagu is quite serious with him ; but what 
can one do ? He will eat, I think, and if he does eat 
I know he will not live ; it makes me very unJiappy, 
but I must bear it. Let me always have your friend- 
ship. I am, most sincerely, dear sir, 

" Your faithful servant, 
" Bath, Friday, April 28." " H. L. T." 

1. Dr. John Hincliliffe. 

2 A kind of nick- name eivcn to Mrs. Thrale*s eldest daughter, 
whose name being Edher £e might be assimilated to 'o^ Q.ueca% 

3 Mr.Tbra]c. 
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^' DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. THRAL£. 
" DEAREST MADAM^ 

" Mr. Thrale never will live abstinentlf^ till 
he can persuade himself to live by rule. ' *****. 
Encourage^ ,as you can^ the musical girl. 

'^ Nothing is more common than mutual dislike^ 
where mutual approbation is particularly expected. 
There is often on both sides a vigilance not over- 
benevolent; and as attention is strongly excited^ so 
that nothing drops unheeded^ any difference in taste 
or opinion^ and some difference where there is no 
restraint will commonly appear^ immediately ge- 
nerates dislike. 

" Never let criticisms operate on youi; fece or your 
mind ; it is very rarely that an authour is hurt by his 
criticks. The blaze of r^utation cannot be blown 
out^ but it often dies in the socket ; a very few names 
may be considered as perpetual lamps that shine un- 
consumed. From the authour of ' Fitzosbome's^ let- 
ters' I cannot think myself in much danger. I met him 
only once about thirty years ago> and in some small 
dispute reduced him to whistle ; having not seen him 
since^ that is the l&st impression. Poor Moore^ the 
£eibullst^ was one of the company. 

^^ Mrs. Montagu's long stay^ against her own in- 
clination^ is very convenient. You would, by your 
own confession^ want a companion ; and she is parplu^ 
ribus; conversing with her, you m9.y find .variety in 



one" 



«* London, May 1, 1780.'' 

On the Sd of May I wrote ^jo him, and requested 
that we might have another meeting somewhere in 
the North of England, in the autumn of this year. 

From Mr. Langton I received soon after this time 

i J have taken the libeiiy lo\ea.N« q\x\. v^t^^ ^3Sk»&. 
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a letter, of which I extract a passage, relative both to 
Mr. Beauclerk and Dr. Johnson. 

" The melancholy information you have received 
concerning Mr.- Beauclerk's death is true. Had his 
talents been directed in any sufficient degree as they 
ought, I have always been strongly of opinion that 
they were calculated to make an illustrious figure; 
and that opinion, as it had been in part formed upon 
Dr. Johnson's judgement, receives more and more 
confirmation by hearing what, since his death. Dr. 
Johnson has said concerning them : a few evenings 
ago, he was at Mr. Vesey's, where Lord Althorpe, 
who was one of a numerous company there, addressed 
Dr. Johnson on the subject of Mr. Beauclerk*s deaths 
saying, * Our Club has had a great loss since we 
met last/ He replied, 'A loss, that perhaps the 
whole nation coiild not repair I' The Doctor then 
went on to speak of his endowments, and particularly 
extolled the wonderful ease with which he uttered 
what was highly excellent. He said, that ^ no man 
ever was so free when he was going to say a good 
thing, from a/ooAr that expressed that it was coming; 
or, when he had said it, from a look that expressed 
that it had come.' At Mr. Thrale's, some days before 
when we were talking on the same subject, he said, 
referring to the same idea of his wonderful facility, 
^ That Beauclerk*s talents were those which he had 
felt himself more disposed to envy, than those of any 
whom he had known.' 

" On the evening I have spoken of above, at Mr. 
Vesey*s, you would have been much gratified, as it 
exhibited an instance of the high importance in which 
Dr. Johnson's character is held, I think even beyond 
any I ever before was witness to. The company con- 
sisted chiefly of ladies, among whom were the Duchess 
Dowager of Portland, the Duchess of Beaufort, whom 
I suppose from her rank,- 1 must name before her 
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mother Mrs. Boscawen^ and her elder «ister Mrs. 
Lewson^ who was likewise there ; Lady Lucan^ Lady 
Clermont^ and others of note both for their station 
and understandings. Among the gentlemen were 
Lord Althorpe^ whom I have before named. Lord 
Macartney, sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord- Lucs^> Mr. 
Wraxal, whose book you have probably seen, ' The 
Tour to the Northern Parts of Europe;' a very 
agreeable ingenious man ; Dr. Warren, Mr. Pepys, 
the Master in Chancery, whom I believe you know, 
and Dr. Bernard, the rrovost of Eton. As soon as 
Dr. Johnson was come in, and had taken a chair, the 
company began to collect round him till they became 
not less "than four, if not five, deep ; those behind 
standing, and listening over the heads of those that 
were sitting nefu* him. The conversation for some 
time was chiefly between Dr. Johnson and the Provost 
ci Eton, while the others contributed occasionally 
their remarks. Without attempting to detail the 
particulars of the conversation, which perhaps if I 
did, I should spin my account out to a tedious length, 
I thought, my dear sir, this general account of the 
respect with which our valued friend was attended tO| 
might be acceptable." 



« 



TO THE REVEREND DR. FARMER. 



" SIR, " May 2&, 1780. 

" I KNOW your disposition to second any literary 
attempt, and therefore venture upon the liberty of 
entreating you to procure from College or University 
registeiB, all the dates or other informations whicn 
they can supply relating to Ambrose Philips, Broome, 
and Gray, who were aU of Cambridge, and of whose 
lives I am to give such accounts as I can gather. 
Be pleased to forgive this trouble from, sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
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While Johnson was thus engaged in preparing a 
ddi^tfiil literary entertainnjent for the worlds the 
tranquillity of the metropolis of Great Britain was 
unexpectedly disturbed^ by the most horrid series of 
outrage that ever disgraced a civilized country. A 
relaxation of some of the severe penal provisions 
affainst our fellow-subjects of the Catholick commu- 
mon had been granted by the legislature^ with an 
opposition so inconsiderable^ that the genuine mild- 
ness of Christianity united vfiih liberal policy^ seemed 
to have become general in this island. But a dark 
and malignant spirit of persecution soon shewed it- 
self^ in an unworthy petition for the repeal of the 
wise and humane statute. That petition was brought 
forward by a mob^ with the eviaent purpose of inti- 
midation^ and was justly rejected. iBut the attempt 
was accompanied and followed by such daring vio- 
lence as is unexampled in history. Of this extraor- 
dinary tumult. Dr. Johnson has ffiven the following 
concise, lively, and just account m his ^' Letters to 
Mrs. Thrale:" » 

'^On Friday,^ the good Protestants met in Saint 
Creorge's-Fielas, at t£e summons of Lord George 
Gordon, and marching to Westminster, insulted the 
Lord^ and Commons, who all bore it with great 
tameness. At night the outrages began by the de- 
molition of the mass-house by Lincoln s-Inn«^ 

^^ An exact journal of a week's defiance of govern- 
ment I cannot give you. On Monday Mr. Strahan, 
who had been insulted, spoke to Lord Mansfield, who 
had I think been insulted too, of the licentiousness of 
the populace; and his Lordship treated it as a v^ry 
slight' irregularity. On Tuesday night they pulled 



1 V6L,ll,^,liZ^etteq. I have sdeeted pamages firom several 
tetters, without mentioning dates. 

2 June 2. 
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down Fielding's house, > and burnt his goods in thq 
street. They had gutted on Monday Sir Greorge Sa- 
vOe*s house, but the building was saved. On Tuesday 
etening, leaving Fielding's ruins, they went to New- 

Sate to demand their companions, who had been seized 
emolishing the chapel . The keeper could not release 
them but 1^ the Mayor s permission, which he went 
to ask; at his return he found all the prisoners re- 
leased, and Newgate in a blaze. They then went to 
Bloomsbury, and fastened upon Lord Mansfield's 
house, which they pulled down ; and as for his goods, • 
they totally burnt them. They have since gone to 
Caen-wood, but a guard was there before them. They 
plundered some Papists, I think, and burnt a mass- 
nouse in Moorfields the same nisht.*' 

'* On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scot to look 
at Newgate, and ioimd it in ruins, with the fire yet 

glowing. As I went by, the Protestants were pran- 
ering th6 Sessions-house at the Old-Bailey. 'There / 
were not, I believe, a hundred ; but they did their 
work at leisure, in full security, without sentinels, 
without trepidation, as men lawfully employed in 
full day. Such is the cowardice of a commercial 
place. On Wednesday they broke open the Fleet, 
and the King's-Bencn, and the M^halsea, and 
Wood-street Compter, and Clerkenwell .Bridewell, 
and released all the prisoners. 

" At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the 
King*s-Bench, and I know not how many other 
places ; and one might see the gUre of conflagration 
till the sky from many parts. The sight was dread- 
ful. Some people were threatened: 'Mr. Strahan 



1 [This is not quite correct Sir John Fielding was, I thinks 
then dead. It. was Justice Hyde*s .house in St. MartinV street, 
lieicester-Fields, that was gutted, and his ffoods burnt in the street 
B.] 
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adviBed me to take care of myself. Such a time of 
terrour you have been happy in not seeing. 
. '^ The King said in counol^ ^ That the magistrates 
had not done their duty^ but that he would do his 
own ;' and a proclamation was published, directing us 
to keep our senrant^ within doors, as iJie peace was 
now to be preserved by force. The soldiers were sent 
out to different parts, and the town is now [June ff} 
at quiet. 

*' The soldiers are stationed so as to be every where 
within call: there is no longer any body of rioters,' 
and the individuals are hunted to their holes, and 
led to prison; Lord Greorge was last night sent to 
the Tower. Mr. John Wilkes was this day in my 
neighbourhood, to seize the puMisher of a seditious 
pap^r." 

'^ Several chapels have been destroyed, and several 
inoffensive Papists have been plundered, but the high 
sport was to bum the gaols. This was a good rabble 
trick. The debtors and the criminals were all set at 
liberty; but of the criminals, as has always happened, 
many are already retaken ; and two pirates have sur- 
rendieied tiiemselves, and it is expected that they will, 
be pi^^oned.** 

" Government now acts again with its proper force ; 
and we are all under the protection of the. King and 
the law. I thought that it would be agreeable to 
you and my master to have my testimony. to the 
publick security; and that you would sleep more 
quietiy when I told you that you are safe.'* 

" There has, indeed, been an universal panick, 
f«Mn which the King was the first, that recovered. 
Without the concurrence of his ministers, or the as- 
sistance of the civil magistrates, he put the soldiers in 
motion, and saved the town from calamities, such as 
a rabble's government must naturally produce." 

" The publick has escajied a very heavy calamity. 

VOL. IV. ^ ^ 
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The rioters attempted the Bank on Wednesday night, 
but in no great number ; and like other thieves^ with 
no great resolution. Jack Wilkes headed the party 
that droTe them away. It is agreed^ that if they hsd 
seized the Bank on Tuesday, at the heat of the panick, 
when no resistance had been prepared^ they miffht 
have carried irrecoverably away whatever they had 
found. Jack, who was always zealous for order and 
decency, declares, that if he be trusted with poiwer, 
he will not leav^ a rioter alive. There is, however, 
now no longer any need ci heroism or bloodsh^ ; b» 
blue riband^ is any longer worn." 

Such was the end of this miserable sedition, from 
which London was delivered by the magnanimii^y of 
the Sovereign himself. Whatever some may main* 
tain, I am satisfied that there was no combinatim or 
plan, either domestick or foreign ; but that the mis- 
chief spread by a gradual contagion of firency, aug- 
mented by the quantities of fermented liquors, of 
which the deluded populace possessed themselves in 
the course of their depredations. 

I should think myself very much to bl]^ne, did I 
here neglect to do justice to my esteemed friend Mr. 
Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, who long discharged 
a very important trust with an uniform intrepid 
firmness, and at the same time a tenderness and t 
liberal diarity, which entitle him to be recorded with 
distinguished honour. 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and negii* 
gence of magistracy on the one hand, and the almost 
incredible exertions of the mob on the other, the first 
prison of this great country was laid open, and the 
prisoners set free; but that Mr. Akerman, whose 
tiouse was burnt, would have prevented all this, had 

1 [Lord George Gordon and his followers, during these onr- 
rages, wore blue ribands in their hats. M.] 
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proper aid been sent him in due time^ there can be 
no doubt. 

Many years ago^ a fire broke out in the brick part 
which was built as an addition to the old gwd •f 
Newgate. The prisoners were in consternation and 
tumult^ calling out^ ^^ We shall he burnt — ^we shall 
be burnt! Down wiih the gate! — down with the 
:gate V* ybt. Akeman hastened to them^ shewed him- 
self ftt €ktt gate^ and havings after some confused 
veeifisration of '' Hear him — ^hear him !*' obtained a 
silent attention^ he then calmly told them^ that the 
gate must not go down ; that they were under his care^ 
imd that they should not be permitted to escape : but 
that he could assure them^ they need not be afraid of 
being bumt^ for that the fire was not in the prison^* 
properly so called, which was strongly built with 
stone ; and that if they would engage to be quiet, he 
bimself would come in to them, and conduct them to 
the further end of the building, and would not go out 
till they gaye him leave. To this proposal they 
agreed ; upon which Mr. Akerman, havmg first made 
them fgJl back from the gate, went in, and with a de- 
termined resoluticm ordered tibe outer turnkey upon no 
account to open the gate, even though the prisoners 
(though he trusted they would not) should break 
their word, and by force bring himself to order it. 
" Never mind me (said he), should that happen." 
The prisoners peaceably followed him, while he con- 
ducted them through passages of which he had the 
keys, to the extremity of the gaol, which was most 
dist^ant from the fire. Having by thb very judicious 
conduct fully satisfied them that there was no imme- 
diate risk, if any at all, he then addressed them thus : 
^^ Gentlemen, you are now convinced that I told you 
true. I have no doubt that the engines wiU soon ex- 
tinguish this fire; if they should not, a sufficient 
guard will come, and you sha^ll be all takeii out and 



X 
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lodged in the Compters. I assure you, upon m? 
word and honour, that I have not a farthing msnrea. 
I have left my house that I might take care of you. 
I will keep my promise, and stay with you if yoa 
insist upon it ; hut if you will allow me to go out and 
look after my family and property, I shaU be obliged 
to you." Struck with his benaviour, they called out, 
" Master Akerman, you have done bravely ; it waf^ 
very kind in you : by all means go and take care of 
your own concerns." He did so accordingly, while 
they remained, and were all preserved. 

Johnson has been heard to relate the substance <^ 
this story with high praise, in which he was joined hj 
Mr. Burke. My illustrious friend, speaking of Mr. 
Akerman's kindness to his prisoners, pronounced this 
eulogy upon his character : — " He who has long had 
constantly in his view the worst of mankind, and is 
yet eminent for the humanity of his disposition, must 
have had it originally in a great degree, and continued 
to cultivate it very carefully." 

In the course of this month my brother David 
waited upon Dr. Johnson, with the following letter of 
introduction, which I had taken care should be lying 
ready on his arrival in London. 



<€ 



TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON.. 



'* MY DEAR SIR, '' Edinburgh, Apnt 29, 1780. 

'* This will be delivered to you by my brother 
David, on his return from Spain. You will be .glad 
to see the man who vowed to ' stand by the old 
castle of Auchinleck, with heart, purse, and sword;' 
that romantick family solemnity devised by me, of 
which you and I talked with complacency upon the 
spot. I trust that twelve years of absence have not 
lessened his feudal attachment; and that you will 
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find him worthy of being introduced to your ac- 
quaintance. / ^ 

*' I have the honour to be^ . 
" With affectionate veneration, 

'^ My dear sir, 
" Your most faithful humble servant, 

" James Bos well." 

Johnson received him very politely, and has thus 
mentioned him in a letter to Mrs. ThraJe :* '^ I have 
had with me a brother of Boswell's, a Spanish mer-^ 
chant, ^ whom the war has driven fh>m his residence 
at Valencia ; he is gone to see his friends, and will 
find Scotland but a sorry place after twelve years* re- 
sidence in a happier climate., He is a very agreeable 
man, and speaks no Scotch." 



"TO DR. BEATTIE, AT ABERDEEN. 
*' SIR, 

'^ More years* than I have any delight to reckon 
have past since you and I saw one another : of this, 
however^ there is no reason for making any repre- 
hens(»y complaint : — Sicjatajerunt. But methmks 
there might pass some small interchange of regard 
between us. Jf you say, that I ought to have written, 
I now write ; and I write to tell you, that I have 
much kindness for you and Mrs. Beattie ; and that I 
wish your health better, and your life long. Try 
change of air, and come a few degrees Southwards ; 
a softer climate may do you both good; winter is 
coming in ; and London will be warmer, and gayer> 

1 Vol. II. p. 163. Mis. Piozzi has omitted the name, she best 
knows why. 

2 Now sealed in London. 

3 I had been five years absent from London. Beattijc. 
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and busier^ and more fertile of amusement^ than 
Aberdeen. 

'' My health is better ; but that will be little in 
the balance^ when I tell you that Mrs. Montagu has 
been yery ill^ and is^ I doubt^ now but weakly. Mr. 
Thi^e has been very dangerously disordered ; but is 
much better^ and I nope will totaUy recover. He has 
withdrawn himself from business the whole summer. 
I^ir Joshua and his' sister are well ; and Mr.. Davies 
has got great success as an authour^' generated by 
the corruption of a bookseller. More news I have not 
to tell you^ and therefore you must be contented with 
hearing, what I know not whether you much wish to 
hear,' that I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

*r Sam. Johnson " 

" Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
August 21, 1780." 

'' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
. " DEAR SIR, 

'^ I .FIND you have taken one of your fits of taci- 
turnity, and have resolved not to write till you are 
written to ; it is but a peevish humour, but you ^all 
have your way. 

1 Meaning his entertaining '^ Memoirs of David Oorrick, Esq." 
of which Johnson (as Davies informed me) wrote the first sen- 
tence ; thus giving, as it were, the key-note to the performance. 
It is, indeed, very characteristical of its authour, beginning with a 
maxim, aiid proceeding to illustrate. — ^^ All excellence has a right 
to be recorded. I shall therefore think it superfluous to apologize 
for writing the life of a man, who by an unoonmion assemblage 
of private virtues, adorned the highest eminence in a public pro- 
fession.*' 

2 I wish he had omitted the suspicion expressed here» though . 
I believe he meant nothing but jccularity ; for though he and I 
differed sometimes in opinion, he well knew how much I loved 
and revered him. .Beattik. 
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'' J have sat at home in Bolt-court all the summer^ 
thinking to write the Lives^ and a great part of the 
time only thinking. Several of them^ however^ af e 
done^ ana I still think to do the rest. 

^' Mr. Thrale and his family have^ since his illness^ 

nsed their time first at Bath^ and then at Bright- 
tnston ; hut I have heen at neither place. I would 
have gone to Lichfield if. I could have had time^ and \ 
I might have had time if I had heen active ; hut I 
have missed much^ and done little. 

'^ In the late disturbances, Mr. Thrale*s house and 
stock were in great danger ; the mob was pacified at 
their first invasion, with about fifty pounds in drink 
and meat ; and at their second, were driven away by 
the soldiers. Mr. Strahan got a garrison into his 
house, and maintained them a fortnight; he was ^o 
frighted, that he removed part of his goods. Mrs. 
Williams took shelter in the country. 

^^ I know not whether I shall get a ramble this 
autumn ; it is now about the time when we were tra- 
velling. I have, however, better health than I had 
then, and hope you and I may yet shew ourselves on 
some part of Europe, Asia, or Africa.' In the mean 
time let us play no trick, but keep each other's kind- 
ness by all means in our power. 

" Tiie bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, 
who has written and published a very ingenious 

1 It will no doubt be remarked how he avoids the rebelli<ms 
land of America. Thi* puts me in mind of an anecdote for which 
I am obliged to my worthy social friend, Govemour Richard Penn : 
^^ At one of Miss E. Hervey^s assemblies, Dr. Johnson was fol- 
lowing her up and down the room ; upon which Lord Abington 
observed to her, ' Your great friend is very fond of you : you can 
go nowhere without him.* — ' Ay (said she), he would foUow m~c 
to any part of the world.' — * Then (said the Earl), ask him to go 
with you to America* " 
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book/ and who I think has a kindness for me^ and 
will, when he knows you^ have a kindness for you. 

^* I suppose your httle ladies are grown taU ; and 
your son nas become a learned young man. I lore 
them all, sund I lore your naughty lady, whom I never 
shall persuade to love me. When the Lives are dcme, 
I shall send them to complete her collection> but must 
send them in paper, as for want of a pattern, I cannot 
bind them to fit the rest. 

" I am, sir, 

" Yours most affectionately, 
" London, Aug. 21, 1780.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

This year he wrote to a young clergyman in the 
country the following very excellent letter, which 
contains valuable advice to Divines in general : 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

^^ Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence shewed me 
a letter, in which you maJ^e mention of me : I hope, 
therefore, you will not be displeased that I endeavoi^r 
to preserve your good-will by some observations whidi 
your letter suggested to me. 

'^ You are afraid of falling into some improprieties 
in the daily service by reading to an audience that 
requires no exactness. Your fear, I hope^ secures 
you from danger. They who contract absurd habits 
are such as have no fear. It is impossible to do the 
same thing very often, without «)me peculiarity of 
manner : but tnat manner may £e good or bad, and 
a little care will at least preserve it from being bad : 
to make it good, there must^ I think, be something of 
natural or casual felicity, which cannot be taught. 

" Your present method of making your sermons 

1 ^^ £ssays on the History of 3Iankind.*' 
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^ms very, judicious. Few- frequent preacliers can 
be supposed to have sermons more their own than 
yours will be. Take care to register, somewhere or 
other, the authours from whom your several discourses 
are borrowed; and do not imagine that you shall 
always remember, even what perhaps you now think 
it impossible to forget. 

'^ My advice, however is, that you attempt, from 
time to time, an original sermon ; and in the labour of 
composition, do not burden your mind with too much 
at once ; do not exact frt^m yourself at one effort of 
excogitation, propriety of thought and elegance of 
expression. Invent first, and then embeUish. The 
production of something, where nothing was before, 
IS an act of greater energy than the expansion or de- 
coration of the thing prMluced* Set down diligently 
your thoughts as they rise in the first words that 
occur; and when you have matter, you will easily 
give it form : nor, perhaps, will this method be always 
necessary; for by habit, your thoughts and diction 
will flow together. 

'^ The composition of sermons is not very difficult : 
the divisions not only help the memory of the hearer, 
but direct the judgement of the writer ; they supply 
sources of invention, and keep every part in its proper 
place. 

" What I like least in your letter is your account 
of the manners of your parish ; from which I gather, 
that it has been long neglected by the parson. The 
Dean of Carlisle,' who was then a little rector in 
N<Nrthamptonshire, told me, that it might be dis- 
cerned whether or no there was a clergyman resident 
in a parish, by the civil or savage manner of the people. 
Such a congregation as yours stands in need of much 
reformation ; apd I womd not have you think it im- 

1 Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Promore. 
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possible to reform them. A very savage, parish was 
civilized by a decayed gentlewoman^ who came amone 
them to teach a petty school. My learned friend 
Dr. Wheeler of Oxford^ when he was a young iiuui> 
had the care of a neighbouring parish for fifteen 
pounds a year^ which he was never paid; hut he 
counted it a convenience^ that it compelled him to 
make a sermon weekly. One woman he could not 
bring to the communion; and when he reproved or 
exhorted her, she only answered, that she was no 
scholar. He was advised to set some good woman or 
man of the parish, a little wiser tbtmt IwnMfi^^ tdk 
to her in a, lai^uage level to lier mind. Such honest, 
I may call them holy, artifices, must be practised by 
every clergyman; ror all means must be tried by 
which souls may be* saved. Talk to ytmr people, 
however, as mucn as you can ; and you will find, uiat 
the more frequently you converse with them upon re- 
ligious subjects, the more willingly they will attend, 
and the more submissively they will learn. A clergyi^ 
man's diligence always makes him venerable. I t)iink 
I have now only to say, that in the momentous work 
you have undertaken, I pray God to bless you." 

" I am, sir, 

^^ Your most humble servant, 

" Bolt-court, Aug. 30, I76O." " Sam. JohnsoN." 

My next letters to him were dated August ti, 
September 6, and October 1, and from them I ex- 
tract the following passages : 

'^ My brother David and I find the long indulged 
fimcy of our comfortable meeting again at Auchm- 
leek, so well realised, that it in some degree confirms 
the pleasing hope of 1 preclarum diem I in a future 
state. 

" I beg that you may never again harbour a sus- 
picion of my indulging a peevish humour, or playing 
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tricks ; yoa irill recollect^ that when I confessed to 
you^ that I had> once been intentionally silent to try 
your regard, I gave you my word and honour that I 
would not do so again. 

" I rejoice to hear of your good state of health ; I 
pray God to continue it long. I have often said, 
that I would willingly have ten years added to my 
life, to have ten taken from yo\irs ; I mean, that I 
would be ten years older to have you ten years 
younger. But let nie be thankful for the years dur- 
ing which J have enjoyed your friendship, and please 
myself .with the hopes of enjoying it many years to 
come in tliis state of being, trusting always, that in 
another state, we shall meet never to be separated. 
Of this we can form no notion; but the thought, 
though indistinct, is delightfid, when the mind is 
csdm and clear. 

'^ The riots in London were certainly horrible ; but 
you give me no account of your own situation during 
the barbarous anarchy. A description of it by Dr. 
Johnson would be a great painting;' you might 
write another * London, a Poem.' 

'M am charmed with your condescending affec- 
tionate expression, * let us keep each other's kindness 
by all the means in our power :' my revered Friend ! 
how elevating is it to my mind, that I am found 
worthy to be a companion to Dr. Samuel Johnson! 
All that you have said in grateftil praise of Mr. 
Walmsley, I have long thought of you ; but we are 
both Tories, which has a very general influence upon 
our sentiments. I hope that you will agree to meet 
me at York, about the end of this month ; or if you 
will come to Carlisle, that would be better still, in 
case the Dean be there. Please to consider, that to 
keep each other's kindness, we should every year have 

\ I had not then seen liis I^etters to Mrs. Thrale. 
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that free and intimate communication of mind ^hich 
can be had only when we are together. We should 
hiEtve both our solemn and our pleasant talk/* 

" I write now for the third time^ to t-ell you that 
my desire for our meeting this autumn is much in- 
creased. I wrote to 'Squire Godfrey Bosville^ my 
Yorkshire chiefs that I should, perhaps, pay him a 
visit, as I was to hold a conference with Dr. Johnson 
at York. I give you my word and honour that I said 
not a word of his inviting you ; but he wrote to me 
as follows : 

" ' I need not tell you I shall be happy to see you 
here the latter end of this month, as you propose ; 
and I shall likewise be in hopes that y6u will persuade 
Dr. Johnson to finish the conference here. It will 
add to the favour of your own company, if you prevaO 
upon such an associate to assist your observations.' 
I have often been entertained with his writings, and 
I once belonged to a club of which he was a member, 
and I never spent an evening there, but I heard 
something from him well worth remembering.' 

" We have thus, my dear sir, good comfortable 
quarters in the neighbourhood of York, where you 
may be assured we shall be heartily welcome. I pray 
you then resolve to set out ; and let not the year 1780 
be a blank in our social cdendar, and in that record 
of wisdom and wit, which I keep with so much dili- 
gence, to your honour, and the instruQtion and delight 
Si others." 

Mr. Thrale had now another contest for the repre- 
sentation in parliament of the borough of Southwark, 
and Johnson kindly lent him his assistance, by wntiDg 
advertisements and letters for^him. > I sliall insert 
oae as a specimen:* 
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'* TO THE WORTHY ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF 

SOUTHWARK. 

'' GENTLEMEN^ 

• 

*' A NEW Parliament being now called^ I again * 
solicit the honour oi being elected for one of your re- 
presentatives ; and solicit it with the greater con- 
fidence^ as I am not conscious of having neglected my 
duty^ or of having acted otherwise than as becomes 
the independent representative of independent consti- 
tuents ; superiour to fear; hope^ and expectation^ who 
has no private purposes to promote^ and whose pro- 
sperity is involved in the prosperity of his country. 
As my recovery from a very severe distemper is not 
yet* perfect, I have declined to attend the Hall, and 
hope an omission' so necessary will not be harshly 
censured. 

'' I can only send my respectful wishes, that all 
your deliberations may tend to the happiness of the 
kingdom, and tiie peace of the borough. 

*' I am, gentlemen, 
'^ Your most faithful 
*^ And obedient servant, 
« Southwark, Sept. 6, 1780." " Henry Thralb. 



»» 



J-fc TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY SOUTHWELL,' 

DUBLIN. 

*^ MADAM, 

*^ Among the numerous addresses of condolence 
which your great loss must have occasioned, be pleased 

1 [Margaret, the second daughter and one of theoo-hezresses of 
Ardiiir C^ Hamilton, Esq. ^e was married in 1741 to Thomas 
George, the third Baron, and first Visoomit, Southwell, and lived 
with him in the most perfect connubial felicity till September 17^0, 
when Lord Southwell died : a loss which she never c^ised to lament 
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to receive this from one whose name perhaps you 
have never heard, and to whom your Ladywip is 
known only hy the reputation of your virtue, and 
to whom your Lord was known only by his kindness 
and benencence. 

^' Your Ladyship is now again summoned to exert 
that piety of. which you once gave, in a state of pain 
and oanger, so illustrious an example; and ymnr 
Lord's beneficence may be still continued by those, 
who with his fortune inherit his virtues. 

'' I hope to be forgiven the liberty whidi I shall take 
of informing your Ladyship, that Mr. Mauritius 
Lowe, a son of your late Lord's &ther,' had, by re- 
commendation to your Lord, a quarterly allowanoe of 
ten pounds, the last of which, due July 26, he-has not 
received : he was in hourly hope of his remittance, 

, to the hour of her own dissolution, in her eighty-first year, Auffost 
16, 1802.— The '^illustrious example of pbitj and fbrtitttde^ to 
which Dr. Johnson alludes, was the submittmg, when past ber 
fiftieth year, to an extremely painfbl surgical operation, wiiicfa she 
endured widi extraordinary firmness and composure, not allowing 
herself to be tied- to her chair, nor uttering a single moan. — This 
slight tribute of a£fection to the memory of these two most amiaUe 
and excellent persons, who were not less distinguished by fSber 
piety, beneficence, and unbounded chariur, than by. a suavity of 
manners which endeared them to all who knew them, it is hoped) 
will be forgiven from one who was honoured by their kindness and 
friendship from his childho(kL M.] 

1 [Thomas, the second Lord Southwell, who died |n London^ 
in 1766. Johnson was well acquainted with this nobleman, and 
said, '^ he was the highest bred man, without insolence, dial be 
was ever in company with,** His younger brother, Bdmoxid 
Southwell, lived in intimacy with Johnson for many years. (See 
an account of him in Hawkinses Life of Johnson, p. 405). Ut 
died in London, Nov. 22, 1772. 

In oppodtion to the Knight's unfavourable representatioil of tiui 
gentleman, to whom I was indebted for my first introductioii' to 
Johnson, I take this opportunity to add, that he appeared to me 
a ]^iou8 man, and was very fond of leading the conversation to le- 
Itgums subjects. M.] 



and flattered himself that on October 26 he should 
have received the whole half year's bounty^ when he 
was struck with the dreads news of his benefactor's 
death. 

'' May I presume to hope^ that his want, his re- 
lation, and nis merit, which excited his Lordship*s 
charity, will continue to have the same effect upon 
those whom he has left behind ; and that, though he 
has lost one friend, he may not yet be destitute. Your 
Ladyship*s charity cannot easily be exerted where it 
is wanted more ; and to a' mind like yours, distress is 
a toffident reccmmendation. 

*' I hope to be allowed tite hoiMmr of being, 

*' Madam, 

'^ Your Ladyship's 

*' Most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson."] 
*' Bdt-court, Fleet-street, Lond<m, 
Sept 9, 1780.*' 

On hh Inrth-day, Johnson has this note : *' I am 
now beginning the seventy-second year of my life, 
with more strength of body, and greater vigour of 
mind, than I think .is common at that age." But 
still he complains of sleepless nights and idle days, 
and forgetfiilness, or neglect of resolutions. He 
thus pathetically expresses himself: " Surely I shall 
not spend my whole life with my own total disap- 
probation."* 

Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned more than 
once, as one of Johnson's humUe friends, a deserving 
but unfortunate man, being now oppressed by age 
and pm^erty, Johnson solicited the Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, to have him admitted into the Charter- 
house. I take the liberty to insert hi^ LcHrdship's 

1 Prayers and MctUtations, p. 1854 
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answery as I am eager to embrace every occasion of 
augmenting the respectable notion which should e?er 
. be entertained of my illustrious friend : 

'* TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

'* SIR, London, Oct 24, 1780. 

'VI HAVE this moment received your letter 
dated the 19th^ and returned from Bath. 

^' In the beginning of the summer I placed one 
in the Chartrcux^ without the sanction of a recom- 
mendation so distinct and ao authoritative as yours 
of Macbean ; and I am afraid^ that according to the 
establishment of the House^ tl^e om)ortunity of mak- 
ing the charity so good amends will not soon recun 
But whenever a vacancy shall happen^ if you'll favour 
me with notice of it^ I will try to recommend him to 
the place^ eVen though it should, not be my turn to 
nominate. 

'^ I am^ sir^ with great regaid^ 
" Your most &ithfrd 

^' And obedient servant, 
*' Thurlow." 

« 

** TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
, ^' DEAR SIR, 

" I AM sorry to write you a letter that will not 

? lease you, and yet it is at last what I resolve to do. 
'his year must pass without an interview; the summer 
has been foolishly lost, like many other of my summers 
and winters. I hardly saw a green field, but staid in 
town to work, without working much. 
• ''Mr. Thrale's loss of health has lost him the eleo 
tion ; he is now going to Brighthelmston, and expects 
me to go with him j and how long I shall stay, I 
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cannot tell. I do not much like the place, but yet I 
shall go, and stay while my stay is desired. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with knowing what 
we know as well as man can know the 'mind of man, 
that we love one another, and that we wish each 
other's happiness, and that the lapse of a year cannot 
lessen our mutual kindness. 

'' I was pleased to be told that I accused Mrs. 
Boswell unjustly, in supposing that she bears me ill- 
will. I love you so much, that I would be glad to 
love all that love you, and that you love ; and I have 
love very ready for Mrs. Boswell, if she thinks it 
worthy of acceptance. I hope all the young ladies 
and gentlemen are well. 

*' I take a great liking to your brother. He tells 
me that his &ther received him kindly, but not fondly; 
however, youl seem to have lived well enough at Au- 
chinleck, while you staid. Make your &ther as happy 
as you can. 

^^ You lately told me of your health : I can tell yon 
in return, that my health has been for more than a 
year past, better than it has been for many years 
before. Perhaps it may please God to give us some 
time together before we are parted. 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Yours, most affectionately, 
" Oct. 17, 1780.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

J^<( ^Q jn£ REVEREND DR. VYSE, AT LAMBETH. 
'^ SIR, 

'^ I HOPE VQU will forgive the liberty I take, in 
soliciting your mterposition with his Grace the Arch- 
bishop : my first petition was successftll, and I there^ 
fore venture on a second. 

'^ The matron of the Chartreux is about to resign 
licr place, and Mrs. Desniouliiis, a daughter of the 
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late Dr. Swinfen,* who was well known to your father^ 
is desirous of succeeding her. She has been accus- 
tomed by keeping a boarding school to the care of 
children, and I think is very likely to discharge her 
duty. She is in great distress, and therefore may 
properly receive the benefit of a charitable foundaticm. 
If you wish to see her, she will be willing to give an 
account of herself. 

'' If you shall be pleased, sir, to mention her &- 
vourably to his Grace, you will do a great act of 
kindness to, sir^ 

" Your most' obligeld^ 

'^ And most humble servant, 
" December 30, 1780." '' Sam. Johnson."] 

Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting John- 
son this year, so that I could hear none of his ad- 
mirable sayings, I shall compensate for this want by 
inserting a collection of them, for which I am indebted 
to my worthy friend Mr. Langton, whose kind com- 
munications nave been separately interwoven in many 
parts of this work. Very few articles of this collection 
were committed to writmg by himself, he not having 
that habit; which he regrets, and which those who 
know the numerous opportunities he had of gathering 
the rich fruits of Johnsonian wit and wisdom, must 
ever regret. I however found, in conversation with 
him, that a good store of Johnsonian a was treasured 
in his mind; and I compared it to Herculaneum, 
or some old Roman field, which when dug, fully 
rewards the labour employed. The authenticity of 
every article is unquestionable. For the expression, 
I, who wrote them down in his presence, am partly 
answerable. 

" Theocritus is not deserving of very high respect 

1 [See vol. i. p. 51 . M.] 
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a^ a writer ; as to tlie pastoral part, Virgil is very 
evidently superiour. He wrote, when there had been 
a larger influx of knowledge into the world than when 
Theocritus lived. Theocritus does not abound in de- 
scription, though living in a beautiful country: the 
manners painted are coarse and gross. VirgU has 
much more description, more sentiment, more of na- 
ture, and more of art. Some of the most, excellent 
-parts of Theocritus are, where Castor and Pollux^ 
going with the other Argonauts^ land on the Bebry- 
cian coast, and there fall into a dispute with Amycus^ 
the King of that country; which is as well conducted 
as Euripides could have done it ; and the battle is well 
related. Afterwards they carry off a woman, whose 
two brothers come to recover her, and expostulate 
with Castor and Pdlux on their injustice ; but they 
-pay no regard to the brothers, and a battle ensues, 
where Castor and his brotlier are triumphant.—.. 
Thocritus seems not to have seen that the brothers 
have the advantage in their argument over his Ar- 
gonaut heroes. — ' The Sicilian Gossips* is a piece of 
merit.'* 

^' Callimachus is a writer of little excellence. The 
chief thing to be learned from him is his account of 
Rites and Mythology ; which, though desirable to be 
known for the sake of understanding other parts of 
ancient authours^ is the least pleasing or valuablie part 
of their writings." 

'^ Mattaire's account of the Stephani is a heav} 
book. He seems to have been a puzzle-headed man, 
with a large share of scholarship, but with little geo- 
metry or logick in his head, without method, and 
possessed of little genius. He wrote Latin verses 
from time to time, and published a set in his old age; 
which he called ^ Senilia ;* in which he shews so little 
learning or taste in writing, as to make Carteret a 
dactyl. — In matters of genealogy it is necessary to 
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tare the hare nsuoes a* tlicy are; but in poetiy, aad 
m wrote tdastj ekynw in the wiitng, t&cj ivqpnie 
to bare iofleraoo gireii to than.- — Hm hook of the 
DiaJects Mand heap of oonfiisoB; the onlj vaj to 
mite OD them is to tahnlate thcsi with Notes, anded 
at the bottom of the page> and reknaeeBJ* 

" It maj be questioiied, whether there is not some 
mistake as to the methods of enmkyiiig the poor, 
seemiB^j on a supposition that there is a certam 
portion dF work left undone £nr want of persoiis to do 
It ; bot if that is otherwise, and aO the materials we 
hare are actoaUv worked np, ca* all the manufiu^nres 
we can use or omose of are already executed, then 
what is given to tne poor, who are to be set at work, 
must be taken from some who now hare it : as time 
must be td(en for learning (according to Sir William 
Pettv's observation), a certain part of those rerj ma- 
terials that, as it is, are properly worked up, must be 
spoiled by the unskilfiilness of novices. We may 
applv to well-meaning, but misjudging persons in 
particulars of this nature, what Giannone said to 
a monk, who wanted what he called to convert him : 
* Tu set santo, rna tu non seiJUosopho'^^lt is an un- 
happy circumHtance that one might give away ^\t 
hundred pounds in a year to those that importune in 
the streets, and not do any good." 

''There is nothing more likely to betray a man 
into absurdity, than condescension; when he seems to 
suppose his understanding too powerful for his com- 
pany." 

'' Havitiff asked Mr. Langton if his father and 
mother haci sat for their pictures, which he thought 
it right for each veneration of a family to do, and 
being told thc^ had opposed it, he said, ' Sir, among 
the aniractuosities of^ the human mind, I know not 
if it may not l)c one, that there is a sajxirstitious re- 
hicttuice to }<it for a picture.' " 
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'^ John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the 

Sublication of his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by 
ohnson what people said of it, told him, that among 
other animadirersions, it was objected that he cited 
authorities which were beneath the dignity of such a 
work, and mentioned Richardson. ' Nay (said John- 
son), I have done worse than that : I have cited thee, 
David.' " 

'* Talking of expense, he observed, with what mu- 
nificence a great merchant will spend his money, both 
from his having it at command, and from his eidarged 
views by calculation of a good effect upon the whole. 
' Whereas (said he) you will hardly ever find a coun- 
try gentleman, who is not a good deal disconcerted at 
an unexpected occasion for his being obliged to lay 
out ten pounds.' " 

" When in good humour, he would talk of his own 
writings with a wonderful frankness and candour, and 
would even criticise them with the closest severity. 
One day,« having read over one of his Ramblers, Mr. 
Langton asked him how he liked that paper; he 
fihook his head, and answered, ^too wordy.' At 
another time, when one was reading his tra^^dy of 
' Irene,* to a company at a house in the country, he 
left the room : and somebody having asked him the 
reason of this, he replied, ^ Sir, I thought it had been 
better/ " 

^^ Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of 
moral conduct, he said to Mr. Langton, ' Men of 
harder minds than ours will do many things from 
which you and I would shrink ; yet, sir, they will, 
perhaps, do more good in life than we. But let us 
try to help one another. If there be a wrong twist, 
it may be set right. It is not probable that. two 
people can be wrong the same way.* " 

'^ Of the Prefece to Capel's Shakspeare, he said, 
' If the man would have come to me, I would have 
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endeavoured to * endow his purposes with words ;* for 
as it is^ he dotli ' gabble monstrously.* ' " 

'^ He related^ that he had once in a dream a con^ 
test of wit with some other person^ and that he was 
very much mortified by imagining that his opp(ment 
had. the better of him. ' Now (said he)^ one may 
mark here the effect of sleep in weakening the power 
of reflection ; for had not my judgement failed me^ 
I should have seen^ that the wit of this supposed an- 
tagonist^ by whose superiority I felt myself depressed^ 
was as much furnished by me, as that which I thought 
I had been uttering in my own character.* *' 

'^ One evening in company, an ingenious and 
learned gentleman read to him a letter of compliment 
which he had received from one of the Professors of 
a Foreign University. Johnson, in an irritable fit, 
thinking there was too much ostentation, said, ^ I 
never receive any of these tributes of applause fironi 
abroad. One instance J recollect of a foreign pub« 
lication, in which mention is made of Villustre Lock" 



man: " » 



« 



Of Sir Joshua Rejrnolds, he said, ' Sir, I "know 
no man who has passed through life with more oIh 
servation than Reynolds.* *' 

^^ He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy, 
in the Greek, our Saviour's gracious expressicm con- 
cerning the forgiveness of Mary Magdalen,' *H fttan; 
cr8 csa'coxs ca^iTO^svov eig cffijyi|v. ^ Thy faith hath 
saved thee ; go in peace.*^ He said, ' the manner of 
this dismission is exceedingly afiecting.* ** 

^^ He thus defined the dinerence between physical 
and moral truth : ' Physical truth, is, when you tell 

1 Secretary to the British Herring Fishery, remarkable for an 
extraordinary number of occasional verses, not of eminent merit. 

2 [It does not appear that the woman forgiven was Mary Mag- 
dalen. K.] 

3 Luke vii 60. 
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a thing as it actually is. Moral truth, is, when you 
tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it appears to 
you. I say such a one walked across the street ; if 
ne really did so, I told a physical truth. If I thought 
so, though I should have been mistaken, I t^ld a 
moral tnith.' " * ^ 

" Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. 
Thomas ,Warton, in the early part of his literary life,' 
had a dispute concerning that poet, of whom Mr. 
'Warton, m his ' Observations on Spen83r s Fairy 
Queen,* gare some account which Huggins at-* 
tempted to answer with violence, and said, ^ I will 
militate no longer against his nescience' Huggins 
was master of the subject, but wanted expression. 
Mr. Warton^s knowledge of it was then, imperfect, 
bat his manner lively and elegant. Johnson said, 
^ It appears to me, that Huggins has ball without 
powder, and Warton powder without ball."* 

*' Talking of the Farce of ' High Life below Stairs,' 
he said, ' Here is a Farce, which is really very di- 
verting, when you see it acted ; and yet one may read 
it, and not know that one lias been reading any thing 
at all.'" 

" He used at one time to go occasionally to the 
green-room of Drury-lane Theatre, where he was 
much regarded by the players, and was very easy and 
facetious with them. He had a very high opinionr of 
Mrs. Olive's comick powers, and conversed more with 
her than with any of them. He said, / Clive, sir, is 
a good thing to sit by : she always understands what 
you say.* And she said of him, ^ I love to sit by Dr. 
Johnson: he always entertains me.' One night, 
when ^ The Recruiting Officer* was acted, he said to 

1 [This account of th^ difference between moral and physical 
truth is in Locke*s " Essay on Human Understanding,^' and many 
oth^r books. K.] 
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Mr. Holland^ who had been expressing an apprehen-*: 
sioii that Dr. Johnson would disdain the works of 
Farquhar ; ' No, sir^ I think Farquhar a man whose 
writings have considerable merit.'** 

" His friend Garrick was so busy in conducting the 
drama^ that they could not have so much intercourse 
as Mr. Garrick used to profess an anxious wish that 
there should be.* There mighty indeed^ be something 
in the contemptuous severity as to the tnerit of acting, 
which his old preceptor nourished in himself, that 
would mortify Garrick after the great applause which 
he received from the audience. For though Johnson 
said of him, ^ Sir, a man who has a nation to admire 
him every night, may well be expected te be some- 
what elated ;' yet he would treat theatrical matters 
with a ludicrous slight. He mentioned one evening, 
* I met David coming off the stage, dressed in a 
woman's riding hood, when he acted in The Wonder ; 
I came full upon him, and I believe he was not 
pleased/ '* 

'^ Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw drest 
in a fine suit of clothes, ' And what art thou to-night ?' 
Tom angered ' The Thane of Ross ;' (which it will be 
recollected is a very inconsiderable character). ' O 
brave 1' said Johnson." 

" Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman of 
very considerable learning, whom Dr. Johnson met 
there, he said, ' My heart warms towards him. I was 
surprised to find in him such a nice acquaintance with 
the metre in the learned languages: though I was 
somewhat mortified that I had it not so mu^ to my- 
self, as I. should have thought.'" 
. *' Talking of the minuteness with which people will 
record tliQ sayings of eminent persons, a story was 

1 [In a letter written by Johnson to a friend in Jan. 1742 — 3, 
he Bays, •' I never see Garrick." M.] 



I 
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ixAd, that when Pope was on a visit to Spence at Ox- 
ford^ as they looked from the window they saw a 
Gentleman Commoner, who was just come in from 
riding, amusing himself with whipping at a post. Pope 
took occasion to say, ' That young gentleman seems 
to have little to do.* Mr. Beauclerk observed, ^ Then, 
to be sure, Spence turned round and wrote that 
down ;' and went on to say to Dn Johnson, * Pope, 
sir, would have said the same of you, if he had seen 
you distilling/ Johnson. ' Sir, if Pope had told 
me of my distilling^ I would have told him of his 
grotto.' " 

^^ He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness 
upon principle, and always repelled every attempt to 
urge excuses for it. A friend one day suggested, 
that it was not wholesome to study soon after dinner. 
Johnson. ' Ah, sir, don't give way to such a fancy. 
At one time of my life I had taken it into my head 
that it was not wholesome to study between brealcfast 
and dinner.' " 

'^ Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson, 
Pope's lines, 

^ Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
l^en metropolitans in preaching well :' 

Then asked the Doctor, ' Why did Pope say this }* 
Johnson. ' Sir, he hoped it would vex somebody.' " 
'^ Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. Lennox's 
bringing out aplay,^ said to Dr. Johnson at the 
Club, that a person had advised him to go and hiss 

1 [Probably '' The Sisters," a comedy performed one night only, 
at Covent Garden, in 1769. Dr. Ooldsmith wrote an excellent 
epilogue to it. — Mrs. Lennox* whose maiden name was Ramsay, 
dlied in London in distressed circumstances, in her eighty-fourth 
year, January 4, 1804. M.] 
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it^ because' she had attacked Shakspeare in her book 
called ' Shakspeare Illustrated.' Johnson. ' And 
did not you tell him that he wa& a rascal ?' Golem 
SMITH. ^ No^ sir, I did not. Perhaps he might not 
mean what he said.* Johnson. ' Nay, sir, if he 
lied, it is a different thing.' Colman sfily said (but 
it is believed Dr. Johnson did not hear him\ ' Then 
the proper expression should have been, — Sir, if you 
don't lie, you're a rascal.' " 

" His aiFection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, 
that when Beauclerk was labouring under that severe 
illness which at last occasioned his death, Johnson 
said (with a voice faltering with emotion)^ ' Sir, I 
^ould walk to the extent of the diameter of the earth 
to save Beauclerk.* *' 

'' One night At the CLun'he produced a translation 
of an Epitaph which Lord Elibank had written in 
English, for his Lady, and requested of Johnson to 
turn it into Latin for him. Having read Domina de 
North et Gray, he said to DyerJ* 'You see, sir, what 
barbarism we are compelled to make use of, when 
modern titles are to be specifically mentioned in 
Latin inscriptions.* Wlien he had read it' once aloud, 
and there had been a general approbation expressed 
by the company, he addressed himself to Mr. Dyer 
in particular, and said, ' Sir, I beg to have your 
judgement, for I know your nicety.' Dyer then very 
properly desired to reaa it over again ; which having 
done, he pointed out an incongruity in one of the 
sentences. Johnson immediately assented to the 
observation, and said, 'Sir, this is owing to an alter- 
ation of a part of the sentence, from the form in 
which I had first written it ; and I believe, sir, you 
may have remarked, that the making a partial change, 

* 1 [See vol. ii. p.11?, M.] ' 
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without a due regard to the general structure of the 
sentence^ is a very frequent ciause of errour in com- 
position. 

*^ Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dossie, 
authour of a treatise on Agriculture; and said of 
him, ' Sir, of the objects winch the Society of Arts 
have chiefly in view, the chymical effects of bodies 
operating upon other bodies, he knows more than 
almost any man.' Johnson, in order to give Mr. 
Dossie his vote to be a member of this Society, paid 
up an arrear which had run on for two years. On 
this occasion he mentioned a circumstance, as cha- 
racteristick of the Scotch. * One of that nation (said 
he) who had been a candidate, against whom I had 
voted, came up to me with a civil salutation. Now, 
sir, this is their way. An Englishman would have 
stomached it, and been sulky, and never have taken 
further notice of you ; but a Scotchman, sir, though 
you vote nineteen times against him, will accost you 
with equal complaisance after each time, and the 
twentieth time, sir, he will get your vote.* " 

. '' Talking on the subject of toleration, one day 
when some friends were with him in his study, he 
made his usual remark, that the State has a right to 
regulate the religion of the people, who are the chil- 
dren of the State. A clergjrman having readily ac- 
quiesced in this, Johnson, who loved discussion, ob- 
served, ' But, sir, yoiKtnust go round to other States 
than our own. You do not know what a Bramin has 
to say for himself. ^ In short, sir, I have got no fur- 
ther than this : Every man has a right to utter what 
he thinks truth, and every other man has a fight to 
knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the test.' " 

1 Here Loid Macartney remarks, '^ A Bramin or any cast of the 
Hindoos will neither admit you to be of their religion, nor be con- 
verted to yours : — a thing which struck the Portuguese with th0 
j^reatest astonishment, when they first discovered the East Indies*^* 
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**^ A man, he observed, should begin to write soon ; 
for, if he waits til^}^s judgement is matured, his in* 
ability, through want of practice to express his con- 
ceptions, will make the disproportion so great between 
what he sees, and what he can attain, that he will 
probably be discouraged from writing at all. As a 
proof of the justness of this remark, we may instance 
what is related of the great Lord Granville;' that 
after he Had written his letter giving an account of 
the battle of Dettingen, he said, ' Here is a letter, 
expressed in terms not good enougli for a tallow- 
chandler to have used.' " 

'^ Talking of a Court-martial that was sitting upon 
a very momentous publick occasion, h^ expre^ed 
much doubt of an enlightened ded^on; and «aid, 
that perhaps there was not a member of it, who, in 
the wnole course of his life, had ever spent an hour by 
himself in balancing probabilities.'* 

'' Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a printed 
Ode, which he, with others, had been hearing read 
by its authour in a publick room, at the rate of five 
shillings each for admission. One of the company 
having read it aloud. Dr. Johnson said, ^Bolder 
words and more timorous meaning, I think, never 
were brought together.' *' 

" Talking of Gray's Odes, he said, ' They are forced 
plants, raised in a hot-bed ; and they are poor plants ; 
they are but cucumbers after all.* A gentleman 
present, who had been running down Ode-writing in 
general, as a bad species of poetry, unluckily said, 
* Had they been literally cucumbers, they had been 
better things than Odes.'— ^ Yes, sir (said Johnson), 
for a hog.* " 

" His distinction of the different degrees of attain- 



1 [John, the first Earl GranviUe, who died, January 2, 1763» 
M-l 
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9ient of learning was thus marked upon two occasiotis. 
Of Queen Elizabeth he said, ' She had learning 
enough to have given dignity to a bishop ;' and of 
Mr. Thomas Davies he said, ^ Sir, Davies has learning 
enough to give credit to a clergyman.' " 

" He used to quote, with great warmth, the saying 
of Aristotle recorded by Diogenes Laertius; that 
there was the same difference between one learned 
and unlearned, as between the living and tlie dead." 

" It is very remarkable, that he retained in his 
memory very slight and trivial, as well as important, 
things. As an instance of this, it -seems that an in- 
feriour domestick of the Duke of Leeds had attempted 
to celebrate his Grace's marriage in such homely 
rhymes as he could make; and this curious com- 
position having been sung to Dr. Johnson, he got it 
by heart, and used to repeat it in a very pleasant 
manner. Two of the stanzas were these : 

' When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality. 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Orace of Leeds^s good company. 

She shall have all that^s fine and fair, 
And the best of silk and satin shall wear; 
^ And ride in a coach to take the air. 

And have a house in St. James's-square.' ^ 



I The correspondent of the Gentleman^s Magazine who sub- 
scribes himself SciOLUS, furnishes the following supplement : 

^^ A lady of my acquaintance remembers to have heard her uncle 
sing those homely stanzas more than forty-five years ago. He re- 
peated the second thus : 

She shall breed young lords and ladies fair, 
And ride abroad in a coach and three pair, 
« And the best, &^. 
And have a house, &c; 
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To hear a tnan^ of the weight and dignity of Johnson, 
repeating such humble attempts at poetry^ had a 
very amusing effect. He, however, seriously observed 
of the last stanza repeated by him, that it nearly 
comprised all the advantages that wealth can give." 

" An eminent foreigner, when he was shewn the 
British Museum, was very troublesome with many 
absurd inquiries. ' Now there, sir (said he), is the 
difference between an Englishman and a Frenchman. 
A Frenchman must be always talking, whether he 
knows any thing of the matter or not ; an English- 
man is content to say nothing, when he has nothing 
to say."' 

'^ His unjust contempt for foreigners was, indeed, 

extreme. One evening, at Old Slaughter's coffee- 
house, when a number of them were talking loud 
about little matters, he said, ^ Does not this confirm 

old Meynell's observation — For any thing I see, Jb" 

reigners are fools V 

^^«He said, that once, when he had a violent tooth- 

ach, a Frenchman accosted him thus : ' Ah, monsieur y 

vous etudiez trap.* " 

'' Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton's, with 

the Reverend Dr. Parr, he was much pleased with 

the conversation of that learned gentleman ; and, 
- after he was gone, said to Mr. Langton, * Sir, I am 

obliged to you for having asked me this evening. 

And remembered a third wliich seems to have been the introductory 
one, and is believed to have been the only remaining one : 

When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that^s beautiful and wise, 
She^U be the happiest young gentlewoman under the skies, 
As long as the sun and moon shall rise, 
And how happy shall, &c" 

It is witli pleasure I add that this stanza could -never be mor§ 
truly applied than at this present time [1792.] 
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Parr is a fair man.^ I do not know when I have had 
an occasion of such free controversy. It is remark- 
able how much of a man*s life may pass without 
meeting with any instance of this kind' of open dis- 



cussion,* " 



c( 



We may fairly institute a criticism between 
Shakspeare and Corneille^ as they both had^ though 
in a different degree^ the lights of a latter age. It is 
not so just between the Greek dramatick writers and 
Shakspeare. It may be replied to what is said by 
one of the remarkers on Shakspeare^ that though 
Darius* s shade had prescience y it does not necessarily 
follow that he had all past particulars revealed to 
him." 

'' Spanish plays^ being wildly and improbably 
farciqal^ would please children here, as children are 
entertained with stories full of prodigies ; their ex- 
perience not being sufficient to cause them to be so 
readily startled at deviations from the natural course 
of life. The machinery of the Pagans is uninterest- 
ing to us: when a Goddess appears in Homer or 
Virgil, we grow weary; still more so in the Grecian 
tragedies^ as in that kind of composition a nearer 
approach to Nature is intended. — \et there are good 
reasons for reading romances; as — the fertility of 
invention, the beauty of style and expression, the 
curiosity of seeing with what kind of performances 
the age and country in which they were written was 
delighted : for it is to be apprehended, that at the 
time when very wild improbable tales were well re- 
<xived, the people were m a barbarous state, and so 
on the footing of children, as has been explained.'* 

^^ It is evident enough that no one who ^mtes now 

1 [AVTien the Corporation of Norwich applied to Johnson to 
point out to them a prober master for their Gramrcar-School, he 
recommended Dr. Parr, on his ceasing to be usher to Sumner at 
Harrow. B.] 
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can use the Pagan deities and mythology; the only 
machinery^ therefore^ seems that of ministering spiiils^ 
the ghosts of the departed^ witches^ and ^Eiiries^ though 
these latter^ as the vtdgar superstition concerning 
them (which^ while in its force^ infected at least the 
imagination of those that had more advantage in 
education^ though their reason set them free from it\ 
is every day wearing out^ seem likely to be of little 
further assistance in the machinery of poetry. As I 
recollect^ Hammond introduces a hag or witch into 
one of his love elegies^ where 'the effect is unmeaning 
and disgusting." 

" The man who uses his talent of ridicule in creating 
or grossly exaggerating the instances he gives^ who 
imputes absurdities that did not happen^ or when a 
man was a little ridiculous^ describes him as liaving 
been very much so, abuses his talents greatly. The 
great use of delineating absurdities is, that we may 
know how far human folly can go ; the account, there- 
fore, ought of absolute necessity to be faithfril. A 
certain character (naming the person) as to the 
general cast of it, is well described by Garrick, but a 
great deal of the phraseology he uses in it is quite 
his own, particularly in the proverbial comparisons, 
* obstinate as a pig,' &c. but I don*t know whether it 

might not be true of Lord — , that firom a too 

great eagerness of praise and popularity, and a polite- 
ness carried to a ridiculous excess, he was likely, 
after asserting a thing in general, to give it up again 
in parts. For instance, if he had said Reynolds was 
the first of 4)ainters> he was capable enough of giving 
up, as objections might happen to be .severally made, 
first, his outline, — ^then the grace in form, — then the 
colouring, — and lastly, to have owned that he was 
such a mannerist, that the disposition of his pictures 
was all alike." 
, " For hospitality, as formerly practised^ there is 
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no longer the same reason; heretofore the poorer 
people were more numerous, and from want of com- 
merce, their means of getting a livelihood more dif- 
ficult ; therefore the supporting them was an act of 
great benevolence ; now that the poor can find main- 
tenance for themselves, and their labour is wanted, a 
general undiscerning hospitality tends to ill, by with- 
drawing them from their work to idleness and drunken- 
ness. Then, formerly rents were received in kind, so 
that there was a great abundance of provisions in 
possession of the owners of the lands, which since 
the plenty of money afforded by commerce, is no 
longer the case." 

" Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in our 
country is now almost at an end, since, from the in- 
crease of them that come to us, there have been a 
sufficient number of people that have found aii in- 
terest in providing inns and proper accommodations^ 
which is m general a more expedient method for the 
entertainment of travellers. Where the travellers 
and strangers are few, more of that hospitality sub- 
sists, as it has not been worth while to provide places 
of accommodation. In Ireland there is still hospitality 
to strangers, in some degree ; in Hungary and Poland 
probably more." 

'^ Colman, in a note on his translation of Terence, 
talking of Shakspeare's learning, asks, ^ What says 
Farmer to this ? What says Johnson ?' Upon this he 
observed, ^ Sir, let Farmer answer for himself: / 
never engaged in this controversy. I always said, 
Shakspeare had Latin enough to grammaticise his 
English.' " . 

" A clergyman, whom he characterised as one who 
loved to say little oddities, was affecting one day, at a 
Bishop's table, a sort of slyness and freedom not in 
character, and repeated, as if part of ^ The Old Man*s 
Wish,' a song by Dr. Walter Pope, a verse botdetvck^ 
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on licentiousness. Johnson rebuked him in the finest 
manner^ by first shewing him that he did not know 
the passage he was aiming at^ and thus humbling 
him : ' Sir^ that is not the song : it is thus.' And 
he gave it right. Then looking sted^tly on him^ 
' Sir^ there is a part of that song which I should wish 
to exemplify in my own life : 



' May I govern my pasdons with absolute sway !' ** 

" Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, 
he answered^ ^ I doubt, sir, he was unoculus inter 

, CCBCO$' "} 

" He used frequently to observe, that men might 
be very eminent in a profession, without our per- 
ceiving any particular power of mind in them in con- 
versation. ' It seems strange (said he) that a man 
should see so far to the right, who sees so short a way 
to the left. Burke is the only man whose common 
* conversation corresponds with the general fame which 
he has in the world. Take up whatever topick you 
please, he is ready to meet you.' " 

'^ A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, 
having discovered less acquaintance with one of the 
Classicks than Johnson expected^ when the gentle- 
man left the room, he observed, ' You see, now, how 
little any body reads.* Mr. Langton happening to 
mention his having read a good deal in Clenardus's 
Greek Grammar, ' Why, sir (said he), who is there 
in this town who knows any thing of Clenardus but 

1 [Johnson, in his Life of Milton, after mentioning that great 
poet*s extraordinary fancy that the world was in its decay, and that 
his book was to be written in an «ge too late for heroick poesy, 
thr^ concludes : ^^ However inferiour to the heroes who were bom 
in better ages, he might still be great among his contemporaries, 
with the hope of growing every day greater in the dwindle of pos- 
terity ; he might still be a giant among the pigmies, the one-eyed 
monarch of the blind.^ J. B— ^O.] 
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you and I ?* And upon Mr. Langton's mentioning 
that he had taken the pains to learn by heart the 
Epistle of St. Basils which is given in that Grammar 
as a praxis^ ' Sir (said he), I never made such au 
effort to attain Greek.' '* 

" Of Dodsley*8 " Publick Virtue, a Poem/ he 
said, ^ It was tine blank ; (meaning to express hia 
usual contempt for blank verse) : however, this mi- 
serable poem did not sell, and my poor friend Doddy 
said, Publick Virtue was not a subject to interest the 
age. 

'' Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read 
Dodsley's * Cleone, a Tragedy,* to him, not aware of 
his extreme impatience to be read to. As it went 
on he turned his face to the back of his chair, and 
put himself into various attitudes, which marked his 
uneasiness. At the end of au act, however, he s^d, 
' Come, let's have some more, let's go into the slaughter- 
house again. Lanky. But I am afraid there is more 
blood than brains.' Yet lie afterwards said, ^ When 
I heard you read it, I thought higher of its power of 
language : when I read it myself, I was more sensible 
of its pathetick effect ;' and then he paid it a com- 
pliment which many will think very extravagant. 
' Sir (said he), if Otway had written this play, no 
other of his pieces would have been remembered.* 
Dodsley himself, upon this being repeated to him, 
said, ^ It was too much :' it must be remembered> 
that Johnson always appeared not to be sufficiently 
sensible of the merit of Otway."' 

'^ ^ Snatches of reading (said he) will not make a 
Bentley or a Clarke. They are, however, in a certain 
degree advantageous. I would put a ch^ld into a 

1 [This assertion concerning Johnson's insensihility to the pa- 
thetick powers of Otway, is too round, I once asked him, \diether 
he did not think Otway frequently tender: when he answered, 
*' Sir, he is oil tenderness.** B.] 
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library (where no unfit books are)^ and let him read 
at his choice. A child should not be discouraged 
from reading any thing that he takes a liking to^ from 
a notion that it is above his reach. If that be the 
case^ the child will soon find it out and desist; if not, 
he of course gains the instruction ; which is so much 
the more likely to come^ from the inclination with 
which he takes up the study.* '* 

^' Though he used to censure carelessness with 
great vehemence, he owned, that he once, to avoid 
the trouble of locking up five guineas, hid them, he 
forgot where, so that he could not find them." 

^^ A gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr. 
Johnson, was earnest to recommend hiin to the Doctor s 
notice, which he did by sdying, ' When we have sat 
together some time, you'll find my brother grow very 
ent(srtaining.' — ' Sir (said Johnson), I can wait/ " 

" When the rumour was strong that we should 
have a war^ because the French would assist the 
Americans, he rebuked a friend with some asperity 
for supposing it, saying, ^ No, sir, national fmth is 
not yet sunk so low.' " 

'^ In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy 
himself whether his mental faculties were impaired, 
he resolved that he would try to learn a new language, 
and fixed .upon the Low Dutch for that purpose, and 
this he continued till he had read about one half of 
^ Thomas a Kempis ;* and finding that there appeared 
no abatement of his power of acquisition, he then de- 
sisted, as thinking the experiment had been duly 
tried. Mr. Burke justly observed; that this was not 
the most vigorous trial. Low Dutch being a language 
so near to our o^yh ; had it been one of the languages 
entirely different, he might have been very soon sa- 
tisfied." ^ 

" Mr. Langton and he having gone to see a Free- 
mason's funeral procession, when they were at. Ro- 
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Chester^ and some solemn musick being played on 
French horns^ he said^ ^ This is tiie first time that I 
have ever been affected by musical sounds; adding 
' that the impression made upon him was of a me- 
lancholy kind.' Mr. Laifgton sayings that this effect 
was a fine one. — Johnson. *^Yes, if it softens the 
mind so as to prepare it for the reception of salutary 
feelings^ it may be good ; but inasmuch as it is me- 
lancholy per se, it is bad.* '* ' 

'^ Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that 
some time or other, when his circumstances should be 
easier, he would go to Aleppo, in order to acquire a 
knowledge, as far as might be, of any arts peculiar to 
the East, and introduce them into Britain. When this 
was talked of in Dr. Johnson's company, he said, * Of 
all men Goldsmith is the most unfit to go out upon 
such an inquiry; for he is utterly ignorant of such 
arts as we already possess, and consequently could 
not know what woidd be accessions to our present 
stock of mechanical knowledge. Sir, he would bring 
home a grinding-barrow, which you see in every 
street in London, and think that he had furnished a 
wonderful improvement.' " 

" ' Greek, sir (said he), is like lace ; every man gets 
as much of it as he can.* " * ' 

'^ When Lord Charles Hay, after his returri from 
America, was preparing his defence to be offered to 
the Court-martiaT which he had demanded, having 
heard Mr. Langton as high in expressions of ad- 
miration of Johnson, as he usually was, he requested 

1 [The French horn, however, is so far from being melancholy 
per se, that when the strain is light, and in the field, there is no- 
thing so cheer^l ! It was the funeral occasion, and probably tlie 
solemnity of the strain, that produced the plaintive effect here men- 
tioned. B.] 

2 [It should be remembered, that tliis was said twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, when lace was very generally worn. M.\ 

VOL. iv. • Yi \i 
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that Dr. Johnson might be introduced to him ; and 
Mr. Langton having mentioned it to Johnson^ he very 
kindly and readily agreed ; and being presented by 
Mr. Langton to his Lordship^ while under arrest, he 
fiaw him several times ; upon one of which occasions 
Lord Charles read to him what he had prepared^ 
which Johnson signified his approbation of» saying, 
^ It is a very good soldierly defence.* Johnson said, 
that he had advised his Lordship, that as it was in 
Tain to contend with those who were in possession of 
power, if they would offer him the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, and a government, it would be better judged 
to desist from urging his complaints. It is well 
known that his Lordship died before the sentence 
was made known." 

'^ Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. Bent- 
ley's verses * in Dodsley's Collection, which he re- 

1 Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Ctfwley, says, that these are ^' the 
only English verses which Bentley is known to have written.'* I 
shall here insert them, and hope my readers will apply them. 

'' Who strives to mount Parnassus* hill, 
And thence poetick laurels bring, 
Must first acquire due force and skill. 
Must fly with swan*s or eaglets wing. 

Who Nature's treasures would explore;, 

Her mysteries and arcana know ; 
Must hign as lofty Newton soar. 

Must stoop as delving Woodw^d low. 

Who studies ancient laws and rites, 
Tongues, arts, and arms, and history ; 

Must ^udge, like Selden, days and nights, 
And in the endless labour cUe. 

Who travels in religious jars, 

(Truth mixt with errour, shades with rays), 
Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars, 

In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 
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cited with his usual energy. Dr. Adam Smith, who 
was present, observed in his decisive professorial 
manner, ^ Very well — ^Very well.* Johason however 
added, ' Yes, they are very well, sir ; but you may 
observe in what manner they are well. They are the 
forcible verses of a man of a strong mind, but not 
accustomed to write verse ; for there is ^ome uncouth- 
ness in the expression.' 



»» I 



But grant our hero*s hope long toil 

And comprehensive genius crown, 
All sciences, all arts his £poiI, 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? 

Envy, innate in vulgar souls, 

Envy steps in and stops his rise ; 
Envy with poison*d tarnish fouls 

Hi^ lustre, and his worth decries. 

He lives inglorious or in want. 

To college and old books confinM ;' 
Instead of leam'd, he*s caU*d pedant. 

Dunces advanced, he*s left behind : 
Yet left content, a genuine Stoick he. 
Great without patron, rich without South Sea.*^ 

[A different and probably a more accurate copy of these spirited 
verses is to be found in '^ The Grove, or a Collection of Original 
Poems and Translations," &c 1721. In this miscellany the last 
stanza, which in Dodsley^s copy is unquestionably uncouth, is 
thus exhibited : 

*' Inglorious or hy wants tnthralVd,^ 
To collie and old books confinM, 
A pedant from his learning caWd, 
Dunces advanc*d, he^s left behind." 

J. B— O.] 

1 The difference between Johnson and Smith is apparent even 
in this slight instance. Smith was a man of extraordinary appli- 
cation, and had his mind crowded with all manner of subjects ; 
jjut the force, acuteness, and vivacity of Johnson were not to be 
found there. He had book-making so much in his thoughts, and 
was so chary of what m'^ht be turned to account in that way, that 
be once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he made it a luk hiX^ssc^ 
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" Drinking tea one day at Garrick's with Mr. 
Langtou^ he was questioned if he was not somewhat 
of a heretick as to Shakspeare ; said Garrick, ' I 
doubt he is a little of an infidel/ — ' Sir (said John- 
son), I will stand by the lines I have written on 
Shakspeare in my Prologue at the opening of your 
Theatre.* Mr. Langton suggested^ that in the line 

' And panting Time toilM after him in vain,* 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage in the 
' Tempest,* where Prospero says of Miranda, 

' She will outstrip all praise, 



And make it halt beliind her.' 

Johnson said nothing. Garrick then ventured ta 
observe, ^ I do not think that the happiest line in the 
praise of Shakspeare.' Johnson exckumed (smiling), 
* Prosaical rogues I next time I write. 111 make both 
time and space pant.' " ' 

in company, never to talk of what he understood. Beauderk had 
for a short time a pretty high opinion of Smithes conversation. 
Garrick, after listening to him for a while, as to one of whom his 
expectations had heen raised, turned slyly to a friend, and whis- 
pered him, '* What say you to this ?— eh ? Jlabhy^ I think." ' 

1 I am sorry to see in the '' Transactions of die Royal Sode^ 
of Edinburgh," Vol. II. " An Essay on the Character of Hamlet," 
written, I should suppose, by a very young man, though called 
.'* Reverend ;" who speaks with presumptuous petulance of the 
first literary character of his age. Amidst a cloudy confusion of 
words (which hath of late too often passed in Scotland for Meta- 
phy sicks), he thus ventures to aitidse one of the noblest lines in 
our language : — ^^ Dr. Johnson has remarked, that ^ time toUedafter 
him in vain.* But I should apprehend, that this is entirely to 
mistake tfie cJmracter. Time toils after every great man, as well 
as ailer Shakspeare. The workings of an ordinary mind keep 
jpace, indeed, with time ; they move no faster ; tJtey have their 
beginning, tlieir middle, and their end; but superiour natures 
can reduce these into a poinU They do not, -indeed, suppren 
them ; but they suspend, ax they lock them up in the breasU^* . 
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" It is well known that there was formerly a rude 
custom for those who were sailing upon the Thames, 
to accost each other, as tliey passed, in the most 
abusive language they could invent, generally, how- 
ever, with as much satirical humour as they were 
capable of producing. Addison gives a specimen of 
this ribaldry, in Number 383 of * The Spectator,' 
when Sir Roger de Coveriy and he are going to 
Spring-garden. Johnson was once eminently success- 
ful in this species of contest : a fellow having attacked 
him with some coarse raillery, Johnson answered him 
thus ; ^ Sir, your wife, under pretence of keepintr a 
haiudy^ouse, is a receiver of stolen goods.* One 
evening when he and Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton 
were in company together, and the admirable scold- 
ing of Timon of Athens was mentioned, this instance 
of Johnson's was quoted, and thought to have at least 
equal excellence." 

*' As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary 
talents of Mr. Burke, so Mr. Burke was ftilly sensible 
of the wonderful powers of Johnson, ~Mr. Langton 
recollects having passed an evening with both of 
them, "when Mr. Burke repeatedly entered upon to- 
picks which it was evident he would have illustrated 
with extensive knowledge and richness of expression ; 
but Johnson always seized upon the conversation, in 
which, however, he acquitted himself in a most mas- 
terly manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were 
walking home, Mr. Burke observed that Johnson had 
been very great that night : Mr. Langton joined in 
this, but added, he could have wished to hear more 
irom another person ; (plainly intimating that he 
meant Mr. Burke). ^ O, no (said Mr. Burke), it is 
enough for me to have rung the bell to him.* " 

The learned Society, under whose sanction such gabble is ushered 
into tlie world, would do veil to offer a premium to any one who 
will discover its meaning. 
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" Beauclerk having observed to him of one of their 
friends^ that he was awkward at counting money; 
' Why, sir (said Johnson), I am likewise awkward at 
counting money. But then, sir, the reason is plain ; 
I have had very little money to count.' " 

'^ He had an abhorrence of affectation. Talking 
of old Mr. Langton, of whom he said, ^ Sir, you will 
seldom see such ta gentleman, such are his stores of 
literature, such his knowledge in divinity, and such 
his exemplary life ;' he added, ' and, sir, he has no 
grimace, no gesticulation, no bursts of admiration on 
trivial occasions; he never embraces you with an 
overacted cordiality/ " 

" Being in company with a gentleman wHo thought 
fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley's ingenious philosophy, 
that nothing exists but as perceived by some mma; 
when the gentleman was going away, Johnson said 
to him, ^ Pray, sir, don't leave iis ; for we may per- 
haps forget to think of you, and then you will cease 
to exist.' " 

'' Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one 
day in the Temple, said to him with a little jealousy 
of the appearance of his accommodation, ^ I shall soon 
be in better chambers than these.' Johnson at the 
same time checked him and paid him , a handsome 
compliment, implying that a man of his talents should 
be above attention to such distinctions, — ^ Nay, sir, 
never mind that. Nil te qutesiveris extra,* " 

" At the time when his pension was granted to 
him, he said, with a noble literary ambition, ^ Had 
this happened twenty years ago, I should have gone 
to Constantinople to learn Arabick, as Pococke did.' " 

*' As an instance of the niceness of his taste, though 
he praised West's translation of Pindar, he pointed 
out the following passages as faulty, by expressing a 
cu'cumstance so minute as to detract from the general 
dignity which should prevail : 
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*• Down then from thy glittering ttaii. 
Take, O muse, thy Dorian lyre.' " 

^^ When Mr. Vesey ' was proposed as a member of 
the Literary Club, Mr. Burke began by saying 
that he was a man of gentle manners. ' Sir (said 
Johnson), you need say no more. When you have 
said a man of gentle manners, you have said enough.' " 

"The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton, that 
Johnson said to him, ^ Sir, a man has no more right 
to sai/ an uncivil thing, than to act one ,* no more 
right to say a rude thing to another than to knock 
him down.' " 

'^ ^ My dear friend Dr. Bathurst (said he, with a 
M'armth of approbation), declared, he was glad that 
his father, who was a West-Indian planter, had left 
his ajSairs in total ruin, because havmg no estate, he 
was not under the temptation of having slaves.' " 

" Richardson had little conversation, except about 
his own works, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds said he 
was always willing to talk, and glad to nave them in- 
troduced. Johnson, when he carried Mr. Langton 
to see him, professed that he could bring him out into 
c'onversation, and used this allusive expression, ' Sir, 
I can make him rear.* But he failed; for in that 
interview Richardson said little else than that there 
lay in the room a translation of his Clarissa into 
German." * 

1 [The Right Honourable Agmondesham Vesey was elected a 
member of the Literary Club in 1773) and died in 1784. M.] 

2 A literary lady has favoured me with a characteristick anec- 
dote of Richardson. One day at his couiltry-house at Northend» 
where a large company was assembled at dinner, a gentleman who 
was just returned from Paris, willing to please Mr. Richardson, 
mentioned to him a very flattering circumstance, — that he had 
seen his Clarissa lying on the King's brother's table. Richardson 
observing that part of the company were engaged ii^ talking to each 
other, aflfccted then not to attend to il. But b'j «w5l \i>j ^ ^Vw^ 
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" Once "when somebody produced a newspaper in 
which there was a letter of stupid abuse of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds^ of which Johnson nimself came in for a 
share^ — ^ Pray (said he), let us have it read aloud 
from beginning to end ;' which being done, he with a 
ludicrous earnestness, and not directing his look to 
any particular person, called out, ^ Are we alive after 
all this satire !' " 

^' He had a strong prejudice against the political 
character of Seeker, one instance of which appeared 
at Oxford, where he expressed great dissatisfaction at 
his varying the old established toast, ' Church and 
King.' * The Archbishop of Canterbury,* said he, 
(with an affected smooth smiling grimace), ' drinks 
Constitution in Church and State.* Being asked 
what difference there was between the two toasts, he 
said, ' Why, sir, you may be sure he meant some- 
thing.* Yet when the life of that prelate, prefixed to 
his sermons by Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton, his 
chaplains, first came out, he read it with the utmost 
avidity, and said, Mt is a life well written, and that 
well deserves to be recorded.' " 

'' Of a certain noble Lord, he said, ^ Respect him 
you could not ; for he had no mind of his own. Love 
him you could not ; for that which you could do with 
him, every one else could.' " 

" Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, ' No man was more 
foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, or more 
wise when he had.' " 

there was a general silence, and he thought that the flattery might 
be fully he^, he addressed himself to the gentleman, ^ I think, 
sir, you were sa3ang something about« — * pausing in a high flutter 
of expectation. The gentleman, provoked at his inordinate vanity, 
resolved not to indu^ it, and with an exquisitely sly air of in- 
difference answered, ^ A mere trifle, sir, not worth repeating.' 
The mortification of Richardson was visible, and he did not spak 
ten words more the whole day. Dr. Johnson was present, and 
appeared to enjoy it much. 
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'' He told in his lively manner the following lite- 
rary anecdote : ' Green and Guthrie, an Irishman 
and a Scotchman, undertook a translation of Duhalde's 
history of China. Green said of Guthrie, that he 
knew no English, and Guthrie of Green, that he 
knew no French ; and these two undertook to trans- 
late Duhalde's history of China. In this translation 
there was found ' the twenty-sixth day of the new 
moon.* Now as the whole age of the moon is but 
twenty-eight days, the moon, instead of being new, 
was nearly as old as it could be. The blunder arose 
from their mistaking the word neuvieme ninth, for 
nouveUe or neuve, new.* " .. ^ 

^' Talking of Dr. Blagden*s copiousness and pre- 
cision of communication. Dr. Johnson said, ' Blagden, 
sir, is a delightful fellow.' " 

'^ On occasion of Dr. Johnson's publishing his 
pamphlet of * The False Alarm,* there came out a 
very angry answer (by many supposed to be by Mr. 
Wilkes). Dr. Johnson determined on not answering 
it ; but, in conversation with Mr. Langton, mentioned 
a parti^jular or two, which if he kati replied to it, he 
might perhaps have inserted. — In the answerer's 
pamphlet, it had been said, with solemnity, ^ Do you 
consider, sir, that a House of Commons is to the 
people as a creature is to its Creator ?' * To this 
queistion,* said Dr. Johnson, ^ I could have replied, 
that — in the first place — the idea of a Creator must 
be such as that he has a power to unmake or anni- 
hilate his creature. 

. ^' * Then it cannot be conceived that a creature can 
make laws for its Creator.* ** ' 

1 His profound adoration of the Great First Cause was 
snch as to set him above that " Philosophy and vain deceit," with 
vhich men of narrow conceptions have been infected. I have 
heard him strongly maintain that ^^ what is right is not so from 
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" Depend upon it^ said he^ that if a man talks 
of his misfortunes^ there is something in thein that is 
not disagreeable to him ; for where there is nothing 
but pure misery^ there never is any recourse to the 
mention of it." 

'* A man must be a poor beasts that should read no 
more in quantity than he could utter aloud/' 

^^ Imlac in ' Kasselas^' I spelt with a c at the end^ 
because it is less like English^ which should always 
have the Saxon k added to the c" * 

'^ Many a man is mad in certain instances^ and goes 
through life without having it perceived : — ^for ex- 
ample^ a madness has seized a person of supposing 
himself obliged literally to pray continually; had the 
madness turned the opposite way^ and the person 
thought it a crime ever to pray^ it might not impro- 
bably have continued unobserved." 

" He apprehended that the delineation of chu" 
racters in the end of the first Book of the * Retreat of 
the ten thousand* was the first instance of the kind 
that was known." 

^' Supposing (said he) a wife to be of a studious or 
argumentative turn, it would be very troublesome: 
for instance, — if a womay should continually dwell 
upon the subject of the Arian heresy." 

" No man speaks concerning another, even sup- 
pose it be in <his praise, if he thinks he dctes not hear 
him, exactly as he would, if he thought he was within 
hearing." 

" ' The applause of a single human being is of great 



any natural fitness, but because God wills it to be right ;*' and it 
is certainly so, because he has predisposed the relations of things 
so as that which he ydlls must be right Boswexl. 

i 1 hope the authority of the great Master of our language wiQ 
stop that curtailing innovation, by which we see critic^ public^ &C« 
frequently written instead of critick, publick^ &c. 
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consequence/ This he said to me with great earnest- 
ness of manner^ very near the time of his decease^ on 
occasion of having desired me to read a letter ad- 
dressed to him from some* person in the north of 
England ; which when I had done^ and he asked me 
what the contents were, as I thought being par- 
ticular upon it might fatigue him, it being of great 
lebgdi, I only told him in general that it was highly 
in his praise; — and then he expressed himseff as 
above." 

'^ He mentioned with an air of satisfaction what 
Baretti had told him ; tliat, meeting, in the course of 
his studying English, with an excellent paper in the. 
Spectator, one of four that were written by the re- 
spectable Dissenting Minister Mr. Grove of Taunton, 
and observing the genius and energy of mind that it 
exhibits, it greatly quickened his curiosity to visit 
our country ; as he thought, if such were the lighter 
periodical essays of our authours, their productions on 
more weighty occasions must be wonderful indeed V* 

" He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, that 
a beggar in the street will more readily ask alms 
from a man, though there should be no marks of 
wealth in his appearance, than from even a well- 
dressed woman ; ' which he accounted for from the 
great degree of carefulness as to money, that is to be 
found in women; saying farther upon it, that the 
opportunities in general that they possess of improving 
their condition are much fewer than Inen have ; and 
adding, as he looked round the company, which con- 
sisted of men only, — ^there is not one of ^x& who does 
not think he might be richer, if he would use his en- 
deavour." 

" He thus characterised an ingenious writer of his 
acquaintance : ' Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule/ " 

I Sterne is of a direct contrary opinion. See his " Sentimental 
Journey," Article, " The Mf/sfcry.^^ Boswell, 
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'* ' He maij hold up that shield a£!;ai)ist all hisene- 
mies \ — was an observation on Homer, in reference 
to liis description of the shield of Achilles, made by 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his friend Mr. Fitzherbert 
of Derbyshire, and respected by Dr. Johnson as a 
very fine one. He had in general a very high opinion 
of that lady's understanding." 

'^ An observation of Bathurst's may be mentioned, 
which Johnson repeated, appearing to acknowledge 
it to be well founded ; namely, it was somewhat Pfr- 
iharkable how seldom, on occasion of coming into the 
company of any new person, one felt anj^:|i^^h or in- 
clination to see him again." ^" 




This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having pub- 
lished a translation of "Lucian," inscribed to him 
the Demonax thus: 

^' To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the 
present age, this piece is inscribed by a sincere ad- 
mirer of his respectable talents, 

" The Translator." 

Though upon a particular comparison of Demonax 
and Johnson, there does not seem to be a great deal 
of similarity between them, this Dedication is a just 
compliment from the general character given by Lu- 
cian of the ancient Sage, '^ a^iorrov wy oi Ja Byw ^iXoo'O- 
^cjv ysyjfji.syov, the best philosopher whom I have ever 
seen or known." 

In J 781, Johnson at last completed his '^ Lives of 
the Poets," of which he gives this account: "Some 
time in March I finished the ' Lives of the Poet«,' 
which I wrote in my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, 
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unwilling to work, and working with vigour and 
haste."* In a memorandum previous to this, he says 
of them : ^' Written, I hope, in such a manner as 
may tend to the promotion of piety." * . - 

This is the work, which of all Dr. Johnson's 
writings will perhaps be read most generally, and 
with most pleasure. Philology and biogr^hy were 
his fevourite pursuits, and those who lived most in 
intimacy with him, heard him upon all occasions, 
when there was a proper opportunity, take delight in 
expatiating upon the various merits of the English 
Poets : upon the niceties of their characters, and the 
events of their progress through the world which they 
contributed to illuminate. His mind was so full of. 
that kind of information, and it was so well arranged 
in his memory, that in performing what he had un- 
dertaken in this way, he had little more to do than 
to put his thoughts upon paper ; exhibiting first each 
Poet's life, and then subjoming a critical examination 
of his genius and works. But when he began to 
write, the subject swelled in such a manner, that in- 
stead of prefaces to each poet, of no more than a few 
pages, as he had originally intended,' he produced 
a:n ample, rich, and most entertaining view of them 
in every respect. In this he resembled Quintilian, 
who tells us, that in the composition of his Insti- 
tutions of Oratory, " Latins se tamen aperiente mate-' 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 190. 2 Ibid. 174. 

3 His design is thus announced in his Advertisement: The 
Booksellers having determined to publish a body of English Poetry, 
I was persuaded to promise them a preface to the works of each 
authour ; an undertaking, as it was then presented to my mind, not 
very tedious or difficult. 

^' My purpose was only to have allotted to every poet an Ad- 
vertisement, like that which we find in the French Miscellanies, 
containing a'^fejw dates, and a general character ; but I have been 
led beyond my intention, I hope by the honest desire of giving 
useful pleasure." 

VOL. IV. ^ 'E. 
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rid, plus quhm imponebatur oneris sponte suscepiP 
The booksellers, justly sensible of the great additional 
value of the copy-right, presented him with another 
hundred pounds, over and above two hundred, for 
which his agreement was to fui*nish such pre&ces as 
he thought fit- 

This was, however, but a small recompense for 
such a collection of biography, and such principles 
and illustrations of criticism, as, if digested and ar- 
ranged in one system, by some modem Aristotle or 
Longinus, might form a code upon that subject, such 
as no other nation can shew. As he was so good as 
to make me a present of the greatest part of the (»*i- 
ginal and indeed only manuscript of this admirable 
work, I have an opportunity of observing with wonder 
the correctness with which he rapidly struck off such 
glowing composition. He may be assimilated to the 
Lady in Waller, who could impress with "Love at 
iirst sight :*' 

^^ Some other nymphs with colours fidnt, 
And pencil sbw, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy.'* 

That, he, however, had a good deal of trouble, and 
some anxiety in carrying on the work, we see from a 
series of letters to Mr. Nichols the printxjr, ' whose 

1 Thus :— '* In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a re- 
ference to the Parliamentary History, from which a long quotation 
is to be inserted. If Mr. Nichols cannot easily find the book, Mr. 
Johnson will send it from Streatliam." 

" Clarendon is here returned." 

^^ By some accident, I laid your note upon Duke up so safely, 
that I cannot find it Your informations have been of great use ta 
me. I must beg it again ; with another list of o«jir authours, for I 
have laid that with tlie other. I have sent Stepney*s Epitaph. 
Let me have the re>ises as soon as can be. Dec 1778." 
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variety of literary inquiry and obliging disposition, 
rendered him useful to Johnson. Mr. Steevens ap- 
pears, from the papers in my possession, to hare sup- 
plied him with some anecdotes and quotations ; and 
I observe the fair hand of Mrs. Thrale as one of his 
copyists of select passages. But he was principally 
indebted to my steady friend Mr. Isaac Reed, of 
Staple-inn, whose extensive and accurate knowledge 
of English literary History I do not express with ex- 
aggeration, when I say it is wonderful; indeed his 
labours have proved it to the world; and all who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance can bear testi- 
mony to the frankness of his communications in pri<« 
vate society. 

^^ I have sent Philips, with his Epitaphs, to be inserted. The 
fragment of a preface is hardly worth the impression, but that we 
may seem to do something. It may be added to the Life of 
Philips. The Latin page is to be added to the Life of Smith. I 
shall be at home to i^evise th» two sheets of Milton. March I, 

1779." 

'^ Please to get me the last edition of Hughes's letters ; and try 
to get Dennis upon ^lackmore, and upon Cato, and any thing of 
the same writer against Pope. Our materials are defective.'* 

^' As Wallerprofessed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think 
a few pages of luirfax would enrich our edition ? Few readers have 
seen it, and it may please them. But it is not necessary." 

" An account of the lives and works of some of the most emi- 
nent English Poets. By, &c. — ' The English Poets, biogra- 
phically and critically considered, by Sam. Johnson.' — Let Sir. 
Nichols take his choice, or m&ke another to his mind. May, 
1781." 

" You somehow forgot the advertisement for the new edition. 
It was not enclosed. Of Clay's Letters I see not that any use can 
be made, for they give no information of any thing. That he was 
a member of a Philosophical Society is something ; but surely he 
could be but a corresponding member. However, not having his 
life here, I know not how to put it in, and it is of little importance." 

See several more in "The Gentleman's Magazine," 1786. 
The Editor of that Miscellany, in which Johnson wrote for several 
years, seems justly to think that every fragment of so great a man 
is worthy of being preserved. 
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» It is not ray intention to dwell upon each of John- 
son's " Lives of the Poets," or attempt an analysis 
of their merits, which, wet-e I able to do it, would 
take up too much room in this woi:k; yet I shall 
make a few observations upon some of them, and in- 
sert a few various readings. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the 
best of the whole, on account of the dissertation 
' which it contains on the Metaphysical Poets. Dry- 
den, whose critical abilities were equal to his poetical, 
had mentioned them in his excellent Dedication of 
his Juvenal, but had barely mentioned them. John- 
son has exhibited them at large, with such happy il- 
Justration from their writings, and in so luminous a 
manner, that indeed he may be allowed the full merit 
of novelty, and to have discovered to us, as it were, 
a new planet in the poetical hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, m considering the 
works of a poet,* that *' amendments are seldom made 
without some token of a rent ;' but I do not find that 
this is applicable to prose.* We shall see that though 
his amendments in this work are for the better, there 
is nothing of the pannus assutm; the texture is uni- 
form: and indeea, what had been there at first, is 
very seldom unfit to have remained. 

Various Readings^ in the Life o/* Cowley. 



« 



All [[future votaries of] that may hereafter pant 
for 3olitude. 

1 Life of Sheffield. 

2 [See, however, p. 290, of this volume, where the same re- 
mark is made, and Johnson is there speaking of prose. In his 
Life oi Dryden, his observations in the Opera of ^' King Arthur" 
furnish a striking instance of the truth of diis remark. M.] 

3 The originsd reading is enclosed in crotchets, and the present 
one is printed in Itaiicks. 
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^^ To conceive and execute the [^agitation or per- 
ception] pains and the pleasures of other minds. 

^^ The wide effulgence of [[the blazing] a summer 
noon." 



' In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct 
and animated narrative of publick affairs in that va- 
riegated period, with strong yet nice touches of cha- 
racter ; and having a fair opportunity to display his 
political principles, does it with an unqualified manly 
confidence, and satisfies his readers how nobly he 
might have executed a Tori/ History of his country; 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not 
recollect more than three uncommon or learned words; 
one, when giving an account of the approach of Wal- 
ler's mortal disease, he says, ''he found his legs grow 
tumid/* by using the expression his legs swelled, 
he would have avoided this; and there would have 
been no impropriety in its being followed by the in- 
teresting question to his physician, "What that 
swelling meant?" Another, when he mentions that 
Pope had emitted proposals ; when published, or issued, 
would have been more readily understood; and a 
third, when he calls Orrery and Dr. Delany, vrriters 
both undoubtedly veracious; when true, honest, or 
Jaithful, might have been used. Yet, it must be 
owned, that none of these are hard or too big words : 
that custom would make them seem as easy as any 
others ; and that a language is richer and capable of 
more beauty of expression, by having a greater va- 
riety of synonimes. 

His disscft'tation upon the unfitness of poetry for 
the awfiil subjects of our holy religion, though I do 
not entirely agree with him, has all the merit of ori- 
ginality, with uncommon force and reasouipg. 



'B. 1L*i 
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Various Readings in the Life of Waller, 

'* Consented to Qhe insertion of their names^ their 
oton nomination, 

[[After] paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 
Congratulating Charles the Second on his [^co- 
ronation] recovered right, 

'^ He that has flattery ready for all whom the 
vicissitudes of the world happen to exalt^ must be 
{[confessed to degrade his powers] scorned as aprosti" 
tuted mind, 

*' The characters by which Waller intended to 
distinguish his writings are [elegance] sprightliness 
and dignity. 

" Blossoms to be valued only as they Petch]yore- 
tell fruits. 

'' Images such as the superficies of nature [[easily] 
readily supplies. 

" [His] Some applications [are sometimes] may 
he thought too remote and unconsequential. 

'' His images are [sometimes coiufused] not always 
distinct,'* 



Against his Life of Milton^ the hounds of 
Whiggism have opened in full cry. But of MiltoQ*s 
great excellence as a poet, where shall we find such 
a blazon as by the hand of Johnson ? I shall select 
only the following passage concerning ^^ Paradise 

jLost r 

" Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of 
his work, and marked his reputation stealmg its way 
in a kind of subterraneous current, througk fear and 
silence. J cannot but conceive him calm and con- 
fident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying 
on his own merit with steady consciousness, and 



waiting without impatience^ the vicissitudes of opi- 
nion, and the impartiality of a future generation." 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be considered' 
as oae of the warmest zealots of The Revolution So" 
ciety itself, allows, that ^^ Johnsojs has spoken in the 
highest terms of the al^ilities of that great poet, and 
has bestowed on his principal poetical compositions 
the most honourable encomiums." ' 

That a man, who venerated the Church and Mo- 
narchy as Johnson did, should speak with a just ab- 
horrence of Milton as a politician, or rather as a 
daring foe to good polity, was surely to be expected ; 
and to those who censure him, I would recommend 
his commentary on Milton's celebrated complaint of 
his situation, when by the lenity of Charles the Se- 
cond, *' a lenity of which (as Johnson well observes) 
the world has had perhaps no other example, he, who 
had written in justification of the murder of his So- 
vereign, was sare under an Act of Oblivion »'* " No 
sooner is he safe than he finds himself in danger, 

1 See ^^ An Essay on the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson," London, 1787; which is very weU written, 
making a proper allowance for the democratical bigotry of its 
authour: whom I cannot however but admire for lus liberality 
in speaking thus of my illustrious friend : 

^^He possessed extraordinary powers of understanding, which 
were much cultivated by study, and still more by meditation and 
reflection. His memory uras remarkably retentive, his imagina- 
tion uncommonly vigorous, and his judgement keen and pene- 
trating. He had a strong sense of Uie importance of religion ; 
his piety was sincere, and sometimes ardent ; and his zeal for the 
interests of virtue was often manifested in his conversation and in 
his writings. The same enei^ which was displayed in his lite- 
rary productions was exhibited also in his conversation, which 
was various, striking, and instructive ; and pexhaps no man ever 
equalled him for nervous and pointed repartees. 

^^ His Dictionary, his moral Essays, and his productions in po- 
lite literature, will convey useful instru^jtion, and el^ant enter- 
tainnient, as long as the language in wliich they are written shaU 
be understood." 
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Jallen on evil days and evil tongues, tvith darkness 
and tvith dangers compassed round. This darkness^ 
had his eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly 
deserved compassion ; but to add the mention of 
danger, was ungrateful and unjust. He was fallen, 
indeed, on evil days; the time was come in which 
regicides could no longer boast their wickedness. 
But of evil tongues for Milton to complain, required 
impudence at least equal to his other powers; 
Milton, whose warmest advocates must allow, that he 
pever spared any asperity of reproach, or brutality of 
insolence." 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, "an 
acrimonious and surly Republican,"' — ^'a man who 
in his domestick relations was so severe and arbi- 
trary,'* * and whose head was filled with the hardest 
and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should have 
been such a poet ; should not only have written with 
sublimity, but with beauty, and even gaiety ; should 
have exquisitely painted the sweetest sensations of 
which our nature is capable; imaged the delicate 
raptures of connubial love ; nay, seemed to be ani- 
mated with all the spirit of revelry. It is a proof 
that in the human mind the departments of judge- 
ment and imagination, perception and temper, may 
sometimes be divided by strong partitions ; and that 
the light and shade in the same character may be 
kept so distinct as never to be blended.^ 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to 
maintain his own and the general opinion of the ex- 
cellence of rhyme over blank verse, in English poetry; 
and quotes this apposite illustration of it by *' an in- 
genious critick," that it seems to be verse onlt/ to the 

1 Johnson^s Life of Milton. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Mr. Malonc tliinks it is rather a proof that he felt nctliing of 
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et^e. ' The gentleman whom he thus characterises^ is 
(as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock^ of Norbury Park, 
in Surrey^ whose knowledge and taste in the fine arts 
is universally celebrated; with whose elegance of. 
manners the writer of the present work has felt him- 
self much impressed, and to whose virtues a common 
friend, who has known him long, and is not much ad^ 
dieted to flattery, gives the highest testimony. 

Various Readings in the Life o/* Milton. 

^^ r cannot find any meaning but this which [his 
most bigoted advocates] even kindness and reverence 
can give. , 

'' [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so 
much, and praised so few. 

'^ A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion. 

" Let me not be censured for this digression, as 
[contracted] pedantick or paradoxical. 

" Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we had 
to learn was how to [obtain and communicate hap- 
piness] do good and avoid evil. 

" Its elegance [who can exhibit."*] is less attain^ 
abler 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the masterly 
execution of the Life of Dryden, which we have 
seen* was one of Johnson's literary projects at slvl 

those cheerful sensations which he has described : that on these 
topicks it is the poet^ and not the nian^ that writes. 

1 One of the most natural instances of the effect of blank verse 
occurred to the late Earl of Hopeton. His Lordship observed one 
of his shepherds poring in the fields upon Milton*s ^* Paradise 
Lost;** and having ask^ him what book it was, the man answered, 
" An't please your Ix)rdship, this is a very odd sort of an authour ; 
he would fain rhyme, but cannot get at it.** 

2 See VoL III. page 263. 
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early period^ and which it is remarkable^ that after 
desisting from it^ from a supposed scantiness of ma^ 
terials^ he should^ at an advanced age^ have exhibited 
so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the illiberal 
attacks upon him^ as if his embracing the Roman 
Catholick communion had been a time-serving mea- 
sure^ is a piece of reasoning at once able and candid. 
Indeed^ Dryden himself^ in his " Hind and Panther," 
hath given such a picture of his mind, that they who 
know the anxiety for repose as to the awful subject 
of our state beyond the grave, though they may think 
his opinion ill-founded, must think charitably of his 
sentiment : 

'< But, gracious God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgements an unerring guide ! 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
O ! teach me to believe thee thus conceal^, 
And search no farther than thyself reyeal*d ; 
But Her alone for my director take, 
Whom thou hast promised never to forsake. 
My thoughtless youth was wingM with vain desires ; 
My manhood long misled by wandering fires, 
Foflow*d false lights ; and when their glimpse was gone. 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I, such by nature still I am ; 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. 
Good life be now my task : my doubts are done ; 
"What more could shock my feith than Three in One?" 

In drawing Dryden's character, Johnson has given, 
though I suppose unintentionally, some touches of 
liis own. Thus : " The power that predominated in 
hi^ intellectual operations was rather strong reason 
than quick sensibility. Upon all txrcasions that Were 
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{M^sented, he studied rather then felt ; and produced 
sentiments not such as Nature enforces^ but medita- 
tion supplies. With the simple and elemental pas- 
sions as they spring separate in the mind^ he seems 
not much acquainted. He is^ therefore^ with all his 
variety of excellence, not often pathetick ;* and had so 
little sensibility of the power of effusions purely na-« 
tural^ that he did not esteem them in others." — It 
may indeed be observed, that in all the numerous 
writings of Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and 
€ven in his Tragedy, of which the subject is the dis- 
tress of an unfortunate Princess, there is not a single 
passage that ever drew a tear. 

Various Readings in the Life of Dryden, 

" The reason of this general perusal, Addison has 
attempted to [find in] derive Jrom the delight which 
the mind feels in the investigation of secrets. 

'^ His best actions are but [convenient] inability of 
wickedness. 

*' When once he had engaged himself in disputation, 
[matter] thoughts flowed in on either side. 

*^ The abyss of an un-ideal [emptiness] vacancy, 

" These, like [many other harlots,] the harlots of 
other men, had his love though not his approbation. 

'* He [sometimes displays] descends to display his 
knowledge with pedantick ostentation. 

'^ French words which [were then used in] had 
then crept into conversation.*^ 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con 
amore, both from the early possession which that 
writer had taken of his mind, and from the pileasure 

1 ([It seems tb me, that there are many pathetick passages in 
Johnson *s works, both prose and verse. K. ] 
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which he must have felt^ in for ever silencing aU at- 
tempts to lessen his poetical fame^ by demonstrating 
his excellence^ and pronouncing the following tri- 
umphant eulogium: — ''After all this, it is surely 
superfluous to answer the question that has once been 
asKed^ Whether Pope was a poet ? otherwise than by 
asking in return^ if Pope be not a poet, where is 
poetry to be found? To circumscribe poet^ by a de- 
flnition, will only shew the narrowness of the definer; 
though a definition which shall exclude Pope will not 
easily be made. Let us look round upon Uie present 
time, and back upon the past ; let us inquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed the wreatib of 
poetry ; let their productions be examined, and their 
claims stated, ana the pretensions of Pope will he 
no more disputed." 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, " Sir, 
a thousand years may elapse before there shaU appear 
another man with a power of versification equal to 
that of Pope." That power must undoubtedly he 
allowed its due share in enhancing the value of his 
captivating composition.. 

Johnson who had done liberal justice to Warburton 
in his edition of Shakspeare, which was published 
during the life of that powerful writer, with still 
^eater liberality took an opportunity, in the life of 
Pope, of paying the tribute due to him when he was 
no longer in " high place," but numbered with the 
dead.* 

1 Of Johnson^s conduct towards Warburton, a very honourable 
notice is taken by the Editor of ^' Tracts by Warburton, and a 
Warburtonian, not admitted into the Collection of their respective 
Works.** After an able and '^ fond, though not undistinguish- 
ing,** consideration of Warburton's character, he says, ^' In two 
immortal works, Johnson has stood forth in the foremost rank of 
his admirers. By the testimony of such a man, impertinence must 
be abashed, and malignitjr itself must be softened. Of literary 
merit, Johnson, as we all know, was a sagacious but a most severe 
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It seems strange^ that two such men as Johnson 
and Warburton^ who liFed in the same age and 
country^ should not only not have been in any de- 
judge. Such was his discenunent, that he pierced mto the most 
secret springs of human actions ; and such was his int^;Tity, thait 
h9 always weighed the mora} characters of his fellow-creatures in 
the ^ balance of the sanctuary.' He was too oouraga>us to pro- 
pitiate a rival, and too proud to truckle to a superiour. Warbur- 
ton he knew, as I know him, and as every man of sense and vir- 
tue would wish to be known,— I mean, bodi from his own writings, 
and &om the writings of those who dissented from lus principles, 
or who envied his reputation. But, as to fiivours, he had never 
received or asked any from the Bishop of Gloucester : and, if my ' 
memory fails me not, he had seen hi^ only once, when they met 
ahnost without design, conversed without much efibrt, and parted ' 
without any lasting impression of hatred or aflfection. Yet, with 
all the ardour of sympathetick genius, Johnson had done that spon- . 
taneously and ably, which, bv some writers, had been before at- . 
tempted injudidoudy, and wnich, by others, from whom more ' 
successful attempts might have been expected, luii net hitherto 
been done at aU. He spoke weU of Warburton, without insulting 
those whom Warburton despised. He suppressed not the imper- 
fections of this extraordinary man, while he endeavoured to do 
justice to his numerous and transcendental excellencies. He de- 
fended him when living, amidst the clamours of his enemies ; and . 
praised him when dead, amidst the sUence of hit friends" 

Having availed myself of this editor's eulogy on my departed 
ftiend, for which I ¥rarmly thank him, let me not suffer the 
lustre of his reputation, honestly acquired by profound learning 
and vigorous eloquence, to be tarnished by a charge of ilUberality. 
He has been accused of invidiously dragging agam into light cer- 
tain writings of a person respectable by his talents, his learning, his 
station and his age, which were published a great numy years ago, 
and have since, it is said, been silently given up by their authour. 
But when it is considered that these writings were not Hnt ofyouth^ 
but deliberate works of one well-advanced in life, overflowing at 
once with flattery to a great man of great interest in the Chuieh,' 
and with unjust and acrimonious abuse of two men of eminent, 
merit; and that, though it would have been unreasonable to eiraect 
an humiliating recantation, no apology whatever has been made in 
the cool of the evemng, for the oppressive fervour of the heat of the 
day ; no slight relenting indio^ion has appeared in any note, or- 
any comer <» later puUKations ; is it not uur to understand ^|im af* 
VOL. IV. r r 
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gree of intimaey^ but been almost perscmally unac- 
quainted. But such instances^ though we must 
wonder at Ihem^ are not rare. If I am rightly in- 
formed^ after a careful inquiry^ they never met but 
once^ which was at the house of Mrs. French^ in 
London^ well known for her elegant assemblies^ and 
bringing eminent characters together. The inter- 
view proved to be mutually agreeable. 

I am well informed^ that Warburton said of John- 
son^ " I admire him^ but I cannot bear his style :" 
and that Johnson being told of this^ said^ " That is 
exactly my case as to him." The manner in which he 
expressed his admiration of the fertility of War- 
burton's genius and of the variety of his materials, 
was, ^'The table is always fiill^ sir. He brings 
things from the norths and the south, and from every 
quarter, . In his ' Divine Legation^' you are alwavs 
entertained. He carries you round and rounds with- 
out carrying you forward to the point; but then you 
have no wish to be carried forward." He said to the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, '^ Warburton is perhaps the 
last man who has written with a mind full of reading 
and reflection." 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, 
Johnson takes notice of Pr. Warburton using a 
mode of expression which he himself used^ and that 
not seldom, to the great ojffence of those who did 
not know him. Having occasion to mention a note, 
stating the different parts which were executed by 
the associated translators of '^ The Odyssey," he sajrs, 
*^ Dr. Warburton told me, in his warm language, 
that he thought the relation given in the note a Tie, 
The language is warm indeed; and, I must own, 

superciliously persevering ? When he allows the shafts to remaiii 
in] the wounds, and will not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it 
wrong, is it not gen^ous to become an indignant avenger? 
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cannot be justified in consistency with a decent regard 
to the established forms of speech. Johnson had ac- 
customed himself to use the word lie, to express a 
mistake or an errour in relation ; in shorty when the 
thing was not so as told, though the relator did not 
mean to deceive. When he thought there was in- 
tentional falsehood in the relator^ his expression was^ 
^' He lies, and he knouts he lies." 

Speaking of Pope's not laying been known to excel 
in conversation^ Johnson observes^ that^ ^^ traditional 
memory retains no sallies of raillery^ or sentences of 
observation; nothing either pointed or solid, wise or 
merry ; and that one apophthegm only is recorded." 
In this respect. Pope differed widely from Johnson^ 
whose conversation was, perhaps, more admirable than 
even his writings, however excellent. Mr. Wilkes 
has, however, favoured me with one repartee of Pope, 
of which Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after 
justly censuring him for having " nursed in his mind 
a foolish dis-esteem of Kings," tells us, " yet a little 
regard shewn him by the Prince of Wales melted his 
obduracy ; and he had not much to say when he was 
asked by his Royal Highness, how he could love a 
Prince, tuhile he disliked Kings f" The answer which 
Pope made, was, '^ The young lion is harmless, and 
even playful ; but when nis claws are full grown he 
becomes cruel, dreadful, and mischievous." 

But although we have no collection of Pope's say- 
ings, it is not therefore to be concluded, that he was 
not agreeable in social intercourse ; for Johnson has 
been heard to s^y, " that the happiest conversation is 
that of which nothing is distinctly remembered, but 
a general effect of pleasing impression." The late 
Lord Somerville, * who saw much both of great and 

1 [James Lord Somerville, who died in 1766. M.] 
Let me here express my gprateful remembrance of Lord Somer* 
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brilliant life> told me^ that he had dined in company 
with Pope^ and that after dinner the little man, aa he 
called hun^ drank his bottle of Burgundy^ and was 
• exceedingly gay and entertaining. 

I cannot withhold from my great friend a censure 
-of at least culpable inattention^ to a nobleman^ who> 
it has been shewn^ behaved to him with uncommon 
politeness. He says^ " Except Lord Bathurst^ none 
-of Pope's noble friends were such as that a good man 
would wish to have his intimacy with them known to 
posterity." This will not apply to Lord Mansfield^ 
who was not ennobled in Pope's life-time ; but John- 
son should have recollected^ that Lord Marchmont 
was one of those noble friends. He includes his 
Lordship along with Lord Bdingforoke, in a charge 
of .neglect of the papers which Pope left by his will; 
when^ in truths as I myself pointea out to nim^ before 
•he wrote that poet's life, the papers were '' committed 
to the sole care and judgement of Lord Bolingbroke^ 
unless he (Lord Bolmgbroke^ shall not survive me ;" 
so that Lord Marchmont had no concern whatever 
with them. After the first edition of the Lives* Mr. 
Malone, whose love of justice is equal to his accuracy, 
made, in my hearing, the same remark to Johnson; 
yet he omitted to correct the erroneous statement.^ 



▼ille*8 kindness to me, at a very early period. He was the first 
person of high raAk that took particular notice of me in the way 
most flattering to a young man fondly ambitious of being dist^ 
guished for his literary t^ents; and by the honour of his enoott- 
lagement made me tmnk well of myself, and aspire to deserve it 
better. He had a happy art of communicating his varied knowledge 
of the world, in short remarks and anecdote, with a quiet pleasant 
gravity, that was exceedingly engaging. Never shall I forget the 
hours which I enjoyed witii him at his apartments in the Royal 
Palace of Holy-Rood House, and at his seat near Edinbui^ 
which he himself had formed with an el^ant taste. 

1 [This neglect, however, assujredly did not arise ftom any ill- 
will towards £ord Marchmont, but nom inattention ^ just as he 
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These particdlars I mention^ in the belief that there 
was only forgetfulness in my friend ; but I owe this 
much to the Earl of Marchmont's reputation^ who^ 
were there no other memorials^ will be immortalized 
by that line of Pope, in the verses on his Grotto: 



»» 



*'*' And the bright flame was shot through Marchmont*s aa^L 



Various Readings in the Life of F OPE. ~ 

" [[Somewhat free] sufficiently bold in his criticism. 

'' All the gay f niceties! varieties of diction. 

'' Strikes the imagination with far Qmore] greater 
force. 

'' It is [[probably] certainly the noblest version of 
poetry which the world has ever seen. 

*^ Every sheet enabled him to write the next with 
[less trouble] more ^facility. 

" No man sympathizes with [[vanity depressed] the 
sorrows of vanity, 

" It had been [[criminal] less easily excused. 

" When he Qhreatened to lay aown] talked of 
laying down his pen. 

'' Society ps so named emphatically in opposition 
tci^ politically regulated, is a state contra-distinguished 
Jrom a state of nature. 

A fictitious life of an [[absurd] infatuated scholar. 
A foolish ^contempt, disregard] disesteem of 
Kings. 

'^ His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows |[were 
like those of other mortals^ acted strongly upon his 
mind, 

" Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to |[ac- 
cumulat-e] retain it. 



ce 



n^lected to correct the statement concerning the family of Thom- 
son, the poet, afier it had been shewn to be erroneous. M.| 

Y Y S 
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'* A mind {[excursiTe]] actwe, amlntious^ and ad- 
venturaus. 

'* In its l^noblfest^ voidest searches still longing to 
go forward. 

** He wrote in such a manner as might expose him 
to few [^neglects] hazards. 

"The [xediSoriMerie^ justice of my determina- 
tion. 

A l^favouriten delicious emplo3rment of the poets. 
More terrifick and more powerful Qbeings^ j^'^n- 
jtoms perform on the stormy ocean. 

'* The inventor of Qthose] this petty Qieings] 
nation, 

" The Qmind] heart naturally loves truth." 

In the Life of Addison we find an unpleasing 
account, of his having lent Steele a hundred pounds^ 
and '' reclaimed his loan by an execution." In the 
new edition of the Biographia Britannica, the au- 
thenticity of this anecdote is denied. But Mr. Malone 
has obliged me with the following note concerning 
it; — 

'' Many persons having doubts concerning this 
fect^ I applied to Dr. Johnson^ to learn on what au- 
thority he asserted it. He told^ me^ he had it from 
Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, and who 
mentioned, that Steele told him the story with tears 
in his eyes. — ^Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, likewise 
informed him of this remarkable transaction, from the 
relation of Mr. Wilkes the comedian, who was also an 
intimate of Steele's.^— -Some, in defence of Addison, 
have said, that ' the act was done with the good-na- 
tured view of rousing Steele, and correcting wat pro- 
fusion which always made him necessitous.' — ' If that 

1 [The late Mr. Burke informed me, in 1792, that Lady Doro- 
thea Primrose, who died at a great age, I think in 1768, and had 
Jbeeo weQ acquainted with Stede, tolSlum the aame story. M.] 



.** 
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were tbe case (said Jobnmm), and that he only wanted 
to alaim Steele^ he would afterwards have returned 
the money to his friend^ which it is not pretended he 
did.* — ^ This, too (he added), might be retorted by 
an advocate for Steele, who might allege, that he 
did not repay the loan intentionally, merely to see 
whether Admson would be mean and ungenerous 
enough to make use of legal process to recover it. 
But of such speculations there is no end : we cannot 
dive into the hearts of men ; but their actions are 
open to observation.' 

'^ I then mentioned to him that some people 
thought that Mr. Addison^s character was so pure, 
that the fact, though true, ought to have been sup- 
pressed. He saw no reason for this. ' If nothing but 
the bright side of characters should be shewn, we 
should sit down in despondency, and think it utterly 
impossible to imitate them in any thing. The sacred 
writers (he observed) related the vicious as well as the 
virtuous actions of mien ; which had this moral effect, 
that it kept mankind from despair, into which other- 
wise they .would naturally fall, were they not sup- 
ported by the recollection that others hsul offended 
like themselves, and by penitence and amendment of 
life had been restored to the favour of Heaven.* 

" March 15, 1782." ^^ E. M." 

The last paragraph of this note is of great import- 
ance ; and 1 request that my readers may consider 
it with particular attention. It will be afterwards 
referred to in this work. 

Various Readings in the Life o/* Addison. 

'* QBut he was our first example^ He toas, hotoever, 
one of our earliest examples of correctness. 
" And |[overloc4£] despise their masters. 
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^^ His instructions were such as the [state]] cAa- 
racter of his [own time]] readers made [[necessary]} 
prjoper. 

'' His purpose was to [[diffuse]] in/iise literary curi- 
osity by gentle and unsuspected con\re3rance []among3 
ifUo the gay^ the idle^ and the wealthy. 

'* Framed rather for those that []wish]] are learning 
to. write. 

" Domestick [manners^ scenes." 

In his Life of Parnell^ I wonder that Johnson 
omitted to insert an Epitaph which he had long be- 
fore composed for that amiable man^ without ever 
writing* it down^ but which he was so good as^ at my 
request^ to dictate to me^ by which means it has been 
preserved. 

" Hie requiescit Thomas Parnell^ S. T. P. 

'^ Qui sacerdot par\ter et poeta^ 
Uirasque partes ita implevit^ 
Ut neque tacerdoti suavita* poeia:^ 
Nee poetcE tacerdotit sanctitasy deestet,** 

Various Readings in the Life of Faksell, 






About three years [[after] afterooards. 

[Did not much want]] was in no great need of 
improvement. 

" But his prosperity did not last long [^was clouded 
with that which took away all his powers of enjoying 
either profit or pleasure^ the death of his wife^ whom 
he is said to have lamented with such sorrow^ as 
hastened his end.]^^ His end^ whatever was the cause^ 
was now approachmg. 

1 I should have thought that Johnson, who had felt the severe 
affliction from which Famell never recovered, would have preserved 
this passage. 
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" In the Hermit, the Qcomposition]] narrative; as 
it is less airy, is less pleasing." 

In the Life of Blackmore, we find that writer's 
reputation generously cleared by Johnson from the 
cloud of prejudice which the malignity of contempo« 
rar^ wits had raised around it. In this spirited ex- 
ertion of justice, he has been imitated by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in his praiseof the architecture of Vanbrugh. 

We trace Johnson's own character in his observa-^ 
tions on Blackmore's ^' magnanimity as an authour." 
— .'^ The incessant attacks of his enemies, whether 
serious or merry, are never discovered to have dis- 
turbed his quiet, or to have lessened his confidence 
in himself.** Johnson, I recollect, once told me, 
laughing heartilv, that he understood it had been 
said of him, '' He appears not to feel ; but when he 
is alonCy depend upon it, he suffers sadly" I am as 
certain as I can be of any man's real sentiments, that 
he enjoyed the perpetual shower of little hostile ar- 
rows as evidences of his fame. 

Various Readings in the Life o/*Blackmore. 

*' To [[set] engage poetry [[on the side[] in the cause 
of virtue. 

" He likewise |[established[] enforced the truth of 
Revelaticm. 

" [[Kindness] benevolence was ashamed to favour. 

" His practice, which was once [[very extensive] 
invidiously great, 

" There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name 

EOf] which he has not [[shewn] taught his reader how 
it is to be opposed] to oppose. 

[He omitted it, doubtless, because he afterwards learned that, 
however he might have lamented his wife, his end was hastened 
by other'means. M.] 
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'* Of this [[contemptuous^] indecent arrogance. 

** [He wrote]] but produced likewise a work of a 
different kind. 

'* At least [[written[] compiled with integrity. 

'^ Faults which many tongues [[were desirous]] 
Hoo%dd have made haste to publish. 

" But though he [liad not^ coidd not boast Q/'much 
critical knowledge. 

*' He [[used] waited Jbr no felicities of fancy. 

" Or had ever elated his [mind[] views to that 
ideal perfection which every [[mind] genius bom 
to excel is condemned always to pursue and never 
overtake. 

" The l^first greaLt^Jundamental principle of wisdom 
and of virtue." 

Farious Readings in the Life o^ Philips. 

" His dreadful [[rival] antagonist Pope. 

" They Qiave not often mudi[] are not loaded with 
thought. 

" In his translation from Pindar, he [[will not be 
denied to have reached], /oun^ the art of reaching all 
the obscurity of the Theban bard." 

Various Readings in the Life o^Congreve. 

*' Congreve's conversation must surely have been 
at least equaUy pleasing with his writings. 

" It apparently [[requires] presupposes a familiar 
knowledge of many characters. 

** Reciprocation of [[similes]] conceits. 

'^ The dialogue is quick and [various] sparkling. 

^^ Love for Love ; a comedy [more drawn from 
life] of nearer alliance to life. 

'' The general character of his miscellanies is, that 
they shew little wit and [no] little virtue. 
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*' [[Perhaps] certainly he had not the fire requisite 
for the higher species of lyrick poetry." 






Various Readings in the Life ^Tickell. 

[[LoDged] long tvisked to peruse it. 

At the [[accession] arrival of King George. 



Fiction [unnaturallyl unsMfuUy compounded of 
Grecian deities and Gothick fairies.' 

Various Readings in the Life o^Akenside. 

*^ For [[another] a different purpose. 

'' [ A furious] an unnecessary and outrageous zeal. 

*' [Something which] vohcU he called and thought 

liberty. 

" A [favourer of innovation] /over o/'cow/rflrfic/io«. 

<' Warburton*s [censure] oqjeciions. 

*' His rage [for liberty] of patriotism. 

*^ Mr. Dyson with [[a zeal] an ardour of friendship" 



In. the Life of Lyttelton^ Johnson seems to have 
been not favourably disposed towards that nobleman. 
Mrs. Thrale suggests tnat he was offended by Molly 
Aston's preference of his Lordship to him.* lean by 

1 Let not my readers stnile to think of Johnson's being a candi- 
date for female favour ; Mr. Peter Garrick assured me, that he was 
told by a lady, that in her opinion Johnson was. '^ a very Educing 
man. Disadvantages of person and manner may be forgotten, 
where intellectual pleasure is communicated to a susceptible mind ; 
and that Johnson was capable of feeling the most delicate and dis- 
intereste4 attachment, appears from the following letter, which is 
published by Mrs. Thrale, with some others to me same person, 
of which the excellence is not so apparent : 

'^ TO MISS BOOTHBY. 

*^ DEABEST MADAM, , January, 1775. 

*•*• Though I am afraid your illness leaves you little leisure 
for the reception of airy civilities, yet I cannot forbear to pay you 
my oongratiidations on the new 3rear ; and to declare my wi^es that 
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no means Join in tlie censure bestowed by J<^son on 
his Lordship^ whom he calls '' poor Lyttelton/' for 
returning thanks to the Critical Reviewers^ for having 

your years to come may be many and happy. In this wish, inde^, 
I include my8elf9 who hare none but you on whom my heart re- 
poses ; yet surely I wish your good, even though your ntoatipn 
were such as should permit you to communicate no gratifications 
to, dearest, dearest madam, 

"Your, &c 

^* Sax. Johksok.*' 

[There is still a slight ixustake in the text. It was not MoUy 
Aston, but Hin Boothby, for whose affections J<dmson and Lord 
Lyttdton were rival candidates. See Mrs. Piozzi*s " Anecdotes,** 
p. 160. After mentioning the death of Mrs. Fitzherbeit (who 
was a daughter of Mr. Meynell of Bradley in Derbyshbe), and 
Johnson's high admiradon of her, she adds, ^* The mend of this 
lady. Miss Boothby, succeeded her in the management o£ Mr. 
Fitzherbert's family, and in the esteem of Dr. Johnson ; dioiigh he 
told me, she pushed her piety to bigotry, her devotion to endiu- 
nasm ; that she somewhat disqualified herself for the duties of this 
life, by her perpetual aspirations after the neset: such was, however, 
the purity of her blind, ne said, and such the graces of her manner, 
that Lord Lyttelton and he used to strive for her pre^arence with 
an emulation that occasioned hourly disgust, and ^ed in lasting 
animosity. You may see (said he to me, when the Poets* livtt 
were printed) that dear Boothby is at my heart still.** 

Miss Hill Boothby, who was the only daughter of Brook Boothby, 
£8q. and his wife, Elizabeth Fitadierbert, was somewhat older than 
Johnson. She was bom October 27, 1708, and died January 16, 
1756. Sue Letters addressed to her by Johnson in the year 1755, 
are printed in Mrs. Piozzi*s Collection ; and fi Prayer composed bv 
him on her death may be found in his '^ Prayers and MeditationB. 
His affection for her induced him to preserve and bipd up in a 
volume thirty-three of her Ijetters, whidi were purdiaaed firam the 
widow of his servant, Francis Baxber, and published by R. Plullipi* 
in 1805. 

But highly as he valued this lady, his attachment to Miss Molly 
Aston (anerwards Mrs. Brodie), appears to have been still more 
ardent. He burned (sa3rs Mrs. Piozzi) many letters in the last 
week [of lus lifo], I am told, and those written by his mother drew 
from him a flood of tears, when the paper they were written on wai 
idl consumed. Mr. Sastres saw him cast a melancholy look upon 
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"kindly commended" his " Dialogues of the Dead" 
Such " acknowledgements (says my friend) never can 
be, ptoper^ since they must be paid, either for flattery 
or for justice." In my opinion^ the most upright 
man^ who has been tried on a false accusation^ may, 
when he is acquitted^ make a bow to his jury. And 
when those, who are so much the arbiters of literary 
merit, as in a considerable degree to influence the 
publick opinion, review an authour's work, placido 
lumine, when I am afraid mankind in general are 
better pleased with severity, he may surely express a 
grateful sense of their civility. 

Various Readings in the Life ^Lyttelton. 



*^ He solaced [himself 3 his grief hj writing a long 
poem to her memory. 

" The production rather [of a mind that means 
well than thinks vigorously] as it seems of leisure 
than ofstiid^, rather effusions than compositions. 

*^ His last literary [work] production. 

'* [Found the way] undertook to persuade." 



As the introduction to his critical examination of 
the genius and writings of Young, he did Mr. Her- 
bert Croft, then a Barrister of Lincoln's Inn, now a 

their ashes, whkfh he took up and examined, to see if a word was 
atin legible.— Nobody has ever mentioned what became of Miss 
Aston^s letters, though he once uAd me himself, they should be 
the last papers he would destroy, and added these lines with a very 
faltering voice : 

'* Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 
And the last pang sbill tear thee from his heart ; 
Iiife*s idle buaness at one gasp be o*er. 
The Muse forgot, and thou belov'd no more.** 

Additions to Mrs. Piozzi*s Collection of 
Dr. John8on*s Letters. Mt] 
VOL. IV. ^ ^ 
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clergymdn, the honour to adopt a Life of YouBg 
written by that gentleman^ who was the friend of 
Dr. YouDg's^ son^ and wished to vindicate him froin 
some very erroneous' remarks to his prejudice. Mr. 
Croft's performance was subjected to the revision of 
Dr. Johnson^ as appears from the following note to 
Mr. John Nichols : * 

" This Life of Dr. Young was written by a friend 
of his son. What is crossed with black is expunged 
by the authour^ what is crossed with red is expunged 
by me. If you find any thing more that can be well 
omitted^ I shall not be sorry to see it yet shorter." 

It has always appeared to me to have a consider- 
able share of merits and to display a pretty successful 
imitation . of Johnson's style. When I mentioned 
this to a very ^minent literary character^ ^ he (^posed 
me vehemently^ exclaiming^ '^ No^ no^ it is not a 
good imitation of Johnson ; it has all his pomp without 
his force ; it has all the iiodosities of the oak without 
its strength." This was an image so happy^ that 
one might have thought he ^ould have been satisfied 
with it; but he was not. And setting his mind 
again to work^ he added^ with exquisite felicity^ " It 
has all the contortions of the Sibyl^ without the in- 
q)iration." 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against supposing 
that Young was a gloomy man ; and mentions^ that 
^^ his parish was indebtea to the good-humour of the 
authour of the ' Night Thoughts* for an Assembly and 
a Bowling-Green." . A letter from a noble fofeigner 
is <;[uoted^ in which he is said to have been '^ very 
pleasant in conversation." 

Mr. Langton^ who frequently visited him, informs 
me^ that there was an air of benevolence in his manner^ 

1 6eDtleQian*s Magazine, voL iv. p. 10. 
2. [The late Mr. Burke. M.] 
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but that lie could obtain from him le& information 
than he had hoped to receive from one who had lived 
80 much in intcrcoiu'se with the brightest men of 
what has been called the Augustan age of England ; 
and that he shewed a degree of eager curiosity con- 
cerning the common occurrences that were then pass- 
ings which appeared somewhat remarkable in a man 
of such intellectual stores^ of such an advanced age> 
and who had retired from life with declared disap- 
pointment in his expectations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, 
and his cheerfulness of temper^ appeared in a little 
story which he himself told to Mr. Langton^ when 
they were walking in his garden : " Here (said he) 
I had put a handsome sun-dial^ with this inscription^ 
Eheu Jugaces J which (speaking with a smile) was 
sadly verified^ for by the next morning my dial had 
been carried off."' 

It gives me much pleasure to observe^ that how- 
ever Johnson may have casually talked^ yet when he 
sits^ as '^ an ardent judge zealous to his trust, giving 
sentence" upon the excellent works of Young, he 
allows them the high praise to which they are justly 
entitled. " The Universal Passion (says he) is indeed 
a very great performance, — ^his distichs have the 
weight of solid sentiment, and his points the sharp- 
ness of resistless truth." 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson's de- 
cision upon " Night Thoughts," which I esteem as 
a jnass of the grandest and richest poetry that human 

1 The late Mr. James Ralph told Lord Macartney, that he passed 
an evening with Dr. Young at Lord Mdcombe^s {ibsa Mr. Dod- 
dington) at Hammersniith. The Doctor happening to go out into 
the garden, Mr. Doddington observed to him, on his return, that it 
was a dreadful night, as in truth it was, there being a violent storm 
of rain and wind. " No, sir (replied the Doctor), it is a very fine 
night. The Lord is abroad.' 
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genius has ^er produced; and was delighted to 
iind this character of that work: ^^ In his ^ Night 
Thoughts/ he has exhibited a very wide display of 
original poetry^ variegated with deep reflection and 
striking allusions : a wilderness of thought, in which 
the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every hue 
and of every odour. This is one of the few poems 
in which blank verse could not be changed for rnyme^ 
but with disadvantage." And afterwards, '^ Parti- 
cular lines are not to be regarded ; the power is in 
the whole ; and in the whole there is a magnificence 
like that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magni- 
ficence of vast extent and endless diversity." 

But there is in this Poem not only all that Johnson 
so well brings in view, but a power of the Patheiick 
beyond almost any example that I have seen. He 
who does not feel his nerves shaken, and his heart 
pierced by many passages in this extraordinary work, 
particularly by that most afiecting one, which describes 
the gradual torment suflered by the contemplation of 
an object of affectionate attachment visibly and cer- 
tainly decaying into dissolution, must be of a hard 
and obstinate frame. 

To all the other excellencies of** Night Thoughts'* 
let me add the great and peculiar one, that they con- 
tain not only the noblest sentiments of virtue, and 
contemplations on immortality, but the Christian Sa- 
crifice, the Divine Propitiation, with all its interesting 
circumstances, and consolations to ^' a woimded spirit," 
fM)lemnly and poetically displayed in such imagery and 
language, as cannot fail to exalt, animate, and soothe 
the truly pious. No book whatever can be recom- 
mended to young persons, with better hopes of season- 
ing their minds with vital religion, than '' Young's 
Night Thoughts." 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that Johnson 
h^ a certain degree of prejudice against that extra- 
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ordinary man, of M'hich I have elsewhere had occasion 
to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan imputed it to a 
supposed appreliension in Johnson, that Swift had not 
been sufficiently active in obtaining for him an Irish 
degree when it was solicited, ' but of this there was 
not sufficient evidence ; and let me not presume to 
charge Johnson with injustice, because he did riot 
think so highly of the writings of this authour, as I 
have done from mv youth upwards. Yet that he had 
an unfavourable bias is evident, were it only from that 
passage in which he speaks of Swift's practice of 
saving, as, " first ridiculous and at last detestable;" 
and yet after some examination of circumstances, 
finds himself obliged to own, that " it will perhaps 
appear tliat he only liked one mode of expense better 
than another, and saved merely that he might have 
something to give." * 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift's 
life, should be often inculcated : '^ It may be justly 
supposed, that there was in his conversation what 
appears so frequently in his letters, an affectation of 
familiarity with the great, an ambition of momentary 
equality, sought and enjoyed by the neglect of those 
ceremonies which custom has established as the bar- 
riers between one order of society and another. This 
transgression of regularity was by himself and his 
admirers termed greatness of soul ; but a great mind 
disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, and therefore 
never usurps what a lawful claimant may take away. 
He that encroaches on another's dignity, puts himself 
in his power ; he is either repelled with helpless in- 
dignity, or endured by clemency and condescension." 

1 See VoL i. p. 90. ' 
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Various Readings in the Life of Swift, 

" Charity may be persuaded to think that it might, 
be written by a man of a peculiar [opinions] character, 
without ill intention. 

'^ He did not [disown] denif it. 

" [To] % whose kindness it is not unlikely that 
he was [indebted for] advanced to his benefices. 

*' [With]^r this purpose he had recourse to Mr, 
Harley. 

" Sharpe, whom he [represents] describes as ' the 
harmless tool of others' hate.' 

" Harley was slow because he was [irresolute] 
douUful, 

'' When [readers were not many] toe xjoere not yet 
a nation of readers. 

" [Every man who] he that could say he knew him* 

'' Every man of known influence has so many 
[more] petitions [than] xjohich he [can] cannot grant, 
that he must necessarily offend more than he [can 
gratify] gratifies, 

" Eccfesiastical [preferments] benefices. 

*^ Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 

" [As a writer] in his tvorks he has given very dif- 
ferent specimens. 

" On all common occasions he habitually [assumes] 
affects a style of [superiority] arrogance. 

^' By the [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

*' That their merits flUed the world [and] or that 
there ^as no [room for] hope of more." 

I have not confined myself to the order of the 
*' Lives^" in making my few remarks. Indeed a dif- 
ferent order is observed in the original publication^ 
and in the collection of Johnson's Works. And 
should it be objected, that many of my various read- 
ings are inconsiderable> those wno make an objection 
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will be pleased to consider^ that such small particulars 
are intended for those who are nicely critical in t;om- 
position^ to whom they will be an acceptable selection. 

'^ Spence's Anecdotes," which are frequently quoted 
and referred to in Johnson's *' Lives of the Poets," 
are in a manuscript collection, made by the Reverend 
Mr. Joseph Spence,* containing a number of parti- 
culars concerning eminent men. To each anecdote is 
marked the name of the person on whose authority it 
is mentioned. This valuable collection is the property 
of the Duke of Newcastle, who, upon the application 
of Sir Lucas Pepys, was pleased to permit it to be 
put into the hands of Dr. Johnson, who I am sorry 
to think made but an awkward return. " Great 
assistance (says he) has been given me by Mr. 
Spence's Collection, of which I consider the commu- 
nication as a favour worthy of publick acknowledge- 
ment;" but he has not owned to whom he was 
obliged; so that the acknowledgement is unappro- 
priated to his Grace. 

While the world in general was filled with admira- 
tion of Johnson's " Lives of tiie Poets," there were 
narrow circles in which prejudice and resentment 
were fostered, and from which attacks of different 
sorts issued against him.^ By some violent Whigs 
he was arraigned of injustice to Milton ; by «ome 

1 [The Rev. Joseph Spenoe, A. M. Rector of Great Harwood 
in Buckinghamshire, and Prehendaiy of Durham, died at Byfleet 
in Surrey, August 20, 1768. He was a FeUow of New CoU^e in 
Oxford, and held the office of Professor of Poetry in that University 
from 1728 to 1738. M.l 

2 From this disreputable class, I except an ingenious, though not 
satisfactory defence of Hahhond, which I did not see till lately, 
by the favour of its autfaour, mv amiable friend, the Reverend 
Mr. Bevill, who published it without his name. It is a juvenile 
performance, but elegantly written, with clasdcal enthusiasi^ of 
sentiment, and yet.with a becoming modesty, and great respect 
for Dr. Johnson. 
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Cambridgc men of depredatiDg Gray; and his ex- 
pressing \dth a dignified freedotn what he really 
thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gare ofience to 
some of the friends of that nobleman, and particularly 
produced a declaration of war against him from Mrs. 
Montagu, the ingenious Essayist on Shakspeare, be- 
tween whom and his Lordship a commerce of reci- 
procal compliments had long been carried on. In 
this war the smallest powers in alliance with him were 
of course led to engage, at least on the defensive, and 
thus I, for one, was excluded from the enjoyment of 
*' A Feast of Reason," such as Mr. Cumberland has 
described, with a keen, yet just and delicate pen, in 
his '' Observer." These minute inconveniendes 
gave not the least disturbance to Johnson. He nobly 
said, when I talked to him of the feeble, though shrill 
outcry which had been raised, "Sir, I considered 
myseff as entrusted with a certain portion of truth. 
I have given my opinion sincerely; let them shew 
where they think me \vrong/* 

While my friend is thus contemplated in the splen* 
dour derived from his last and perhaps most admirable 
work, I introduce him with peculiar propriety as the 
correspondent of Warren Hastings ! a man whose 
regara reflects dignity even upon Johnson ; a man, 
the extent of whose abilities was equal to that of his 
power ; and who, by those who are fortunate enough 
to know him in private life, is admired for his litera- 
ture and taste, and beloved for the candour, modera- 
tion, and mildness of his character. Were I capable 
of paying a suitable tribute of admiration to him, I 
should certainly not withhold it at a moment* when 
it is not possible that I should be suspected of being 
an interested flatterer. But how weak would be my 
voice after that of the miUions whom he govcrnea. 

1 January 1791. 
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His condescending and obliging compliance with my 
solicitation^ I Mdth humble gratitude acknowledge; 
and while by publishing his letter to me^ accompany* 
ing the valuable communication^ I do eminent honour 
to my great friend^ I shall entirely disregard any in- 
vidious suggestions^ that as I in some degree parti- 
cipate in the honour^ I have^ at the same time^ the 
gratification of my own vanity in view. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 

'^ SIB, Park-k le, Dec. 2, 1790. 

" I HAVE been fortunately spared the troublesome 
suspense of a long search^ to which, in performance of 
my promise, I have devoted this morning, by lighting 
upon the objects of it among the first papers that I 
laid my hands on : my veneration for your great and 
good friend. Dr. Johnson, and the pride, or I hope 
something of a better sentiment, which I indulge m 
possessing such memorials of his good will towards 
me, having induced me to bind them in a parcel 
containing other select papers, and labelled with th6 
titles appertaining to them. They consist but of 
three letters, which I believe were all that I ever re- 
ceived from Dr. Johnson. Of these, one, which was 
written in quadruplicate, under the different dates 
of its respective despatches, has already been made 
publick, but not from any communication of mine. 
This, however, I have joined to the rest ; and hate 
now the pleasure of sending them to you for the use 
to which you informed me it was your desire to 
destine them. 

** My promise was pledged with the condition, that 
if the letters were found to contain any thing which 
should render them improper for the pubKck eye, you 
would dispense with the performance of it. You will 
have the goodness, I am sure, to pardon my recalling 
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this stipulation to your recollection^ as I shall be loath 
to appear negligent of that obligation which is always 
implied in an epistolary confidence. In the reserration 
of that right I have read them over with the most 
scrupulous 'attention^ but have not seen in them the 
"slightest cause on that ground to withhold them 
from you. But, though not on that^ yet on another 
groimd I own I feel a little^ yet but a little^ reluct- 
ance to part with them : I mean on that of my own 
credit^ which I fear will suffer by the information 
conveyed by them, that I was early in the possession 
of such valuable instructions for the beneficial employ- 
ment of the influence of my late station, and (as it 
may seem) have so little availed myseu of liiem. 
"Whether I could, if it were necessary, defend myself 
against such an imputation, it little concerns the 
world to know. I look only to the effect which these 
relicks may produce, considered as evidences of the 
virtues of their authour : and believing that they will 
be found to display an uncommon warmth of private 
friendship, and a mind ever attentive to the improve- 
ment and extension of useful knowledge, and sohcitous 
for the interests of mankind, I can cheerfully submit 
to the little sacrifice of my own fame, to contribute 
to the illustration of so great and venerable a cha- 
racter. They cannot be better applied, for that end, 
than by being entrusted to your hands. Allow me, 
with this offering, to infer from it a proof of the very 
great esteem wiUi which I have the honour to profess 
myself, sir, 

'* Your most obedient 

" And most humble servant, 

*^ Warren Hastings." 

" P. S. At some future time, and when you have 
no^rther occasion for these papers, I shall be obliged 
to you if you will return them." 
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The last of the three letters thus graiciously put 
into my hands^ and which has already appeared in 
publick, belongs to this year ; but I shall previously 
insert the first two in the order of their dates. They 
altogether form a grand group in. my biographical 
picture. . 

" TO THE HONOURABLE WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 
*' SIR, 

" Though I have had but little personal know- 
ledge of you, I have had enough to msJce me wish for 
more ; and though it be now a long time since I was 
honoured ty your visit, I had too much pleasure 
from it to forget it. By those whom we delight to 
remember, we are unwilling to be forgotten; and 
therefore I cannot omit this opportunity of reviving 
myself in your memory by a letter which you will 
receive from the hands of my friend Mr. Chambers ; * 
a man, whose purity of manners and vigour of mind 
are sufficient to msd^e every thing welcome that he 
brings. 

^' That this is my only reason for writing, will be 
too apparent by the uselessness of my letter to any 
other purpose. I have no questions to ask ; not that 
I want curiosity after either the ancient or present 
state of regions, in which have been seen all the 
power and splendour of wide-extended empire ; and 
which, as by some grant of natural superiority, supply 
the rest of the world with almost all that pride desires, 
and luxury enjoys. But my knowledge of them is 
too scanty to furnish me with proper topicks of in- 
quiry; I can only wish for information; and hope, 

1 A Aerwaids Sir Robert Chambers, one of his Majesty^s Judges 
in India. • 
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that a mind comprehensiye like yours will find leisure^ 
amidst the cares of your important station^ to inquire 
into many subjects of which the European world 
either thinks not at all^ or thinks with deficient in- 
telligence and uncertain conjecture. I shall hope^ 
that he who once intended to increase the learmng 
of his country by the introduction of the Persian 
language^ will examine nicely the traditions and hi- 
sitories of the East ; that he will surrey the wonders of 
its ancient edifices^ and trace the vestiges of its ruined 
cities ; and that^ at his return^ we shall know the arts 
and opinions of a race of men^ from whom very little 
has been hitherto derived. 

*^ You, sir, have no need of being told by me, how 
much may be added by your attention and patronage 
to experimental knowledge and natural history. There 
are arts of manufactiure practised in the countries in 
which you preside, which are yet very imperfectly 
known here, either to artificers or philosophers. Of 
the natural productions, animate and inanimate, we 
yet have so little intelligence, that our books are 
filled, I fear, with conjectures about things which an 
Indian peasant knows by his senses. 

" Many of those things my first wish is to see ; my 
second to know, by such accounts as a man like you 
will be able to give. 

^^ As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I have 
likewise no such access to great men as can enaUe 
me to send you any political information. Of the agi- 
tations of an unsettled government, and the struggle 
of a feeble ministry, care is doubtless taken to give 
you more exact accounts than I can obtain. If you 
are inclined to interest yourself much in pubuck 
transactions, it is no misfortune to you to be distant 
from them. 

'' That literature is not totally forsaking us^ and 
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that your fkyourite language is not neglected^ will 
appear from the book^* which I should have pleased 
myself more with sending^ if I could have presented 
it boimd: but time was wanting. I beg^ however^ 
sir^ that you will accept it from a man very desirous 
of your regard ; and that if you think me able to 
gratify you by any thing more important you will 
employ me. 

'' I am now going to take leave^ perhaps a very long 
leave^ of my dear Mr. Chambers. That he is going 
to live where you govern^ may justly alleviate the 
regard of parting ; and the hope of seeing both him 
and you again, which I am not willing to mingle with 
doulity must, at present, comfort as it can, sir, 

*^ Your most humble servant, 
« March 30, 1774." " Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 
'SIR, 

''Being infinrmed that by the departure of a 
ship, there is now an oppcntunity of writing to Bengal, 
I am imwilling to slip out of your memory by my own 
negligence, and therefore take the liberty of remind- 
ing you of my existence, by sending you a book which 
is not yet made publick. 

" I have lately visited a re^on less remote, and 
less illustrious than India, whidi afforded some occa« 
sions for speculation; what has occurred to me, I 
have put, into the volume,* of which I beg your ao* 
ceptanoe. 

" Men in your station seldom have presents totally 
disinterested ; my book is received, let me now make 
my request. 

1 JonesV^^PcrnaiijGnmmar.*' 

2 '^ Jounqr to the Western Islands of Scotland." 

VOL. IV. H H 
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^^ There is^ sit, somewhere witlun'joiir goremment, 
a young adventurer^ cftie Chaunoey Lawrence^ whose 
Either is one of my oldest friends. Be pleased to shew 
the young man what countenance is hi, whether he 
wants to be restrained by your authority, (nt encou- 
raged by your fiivour. His father is now President 
of the College of Physicians, a man venerable for his 
knowledge, and more venerable for his virtue. 

'^ I wish you a prosperous government, a safe 
return, and a long enjoyment of plenty and tran- 
quillity. 

'' I am, sir, 

^^ Your most obedient 

'^ And most humble servant, 
«< London, Dec 20, 1774.'' '' Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 
« SIR, " Jan. 9, 1781. 

" Amidst the importance and multiplicity of 
affairs in which your great office engages you, I take 
the liberty of recalling your attention for a mmnent 
to literature, and wilT not prolong the interruption 
by an apology which your character makes needfess. 

" Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and long 
esteemed in the Inma-House, after having translated 
Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto. How well he is 
qualified for his undertaking he has already shewn. 
He is desirous, sir, of your. favour in promoting his 
proposals, and flatters me by supposing that my tes- 
timony may advance his interest. 

^^ It is a new thing for a clerk of the India-House 
to translate poets; — ^it is new for a Governor of 
Bengal to patronize learning. That he may find his 
ingenuity rewarded, and that learning miay. flourish 
under your protection, is the wish of, sir, 

^^ Your most humble seiVant, 
<* Sam. Johnson/* 
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I wrote to him in February, complaining of having 
been troubled ' by a recurrence of the per^xing 
question of Liberty and Necessity ; — and mentioniDg 
that I hoped soon to meet him again in London. 

'' TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ, 
'^ O^AR SIR, 

*^ I HOPED you had got rid of all this hypocrisy 
of misery. What have you to do with Liberty and 
Necessity } Or what more than to hold your tongue 
about it ? Do not doubt but I shall be most heartily 
glad to see you here again, for I love every part about 
you but your affectation of distress. 

" I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid 
ujp for you a load of copy, all out of order, so that it 
will amuse you a long time to set it right. Come to 
me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we 
can. We will go again to the Mitre, and talk old 
times over. 

'^ I am, dear sir, 

*' Yours affectionately, 
" March 14, 1781." " Sam. Johnson." 



On Monday, March 19^ I arrived in London, and 
on Tuesday, the 20th, met him in Fleet-street, walk- 
ing, or rather indeed moving along ; for his peculiar 
march is thus described in a very just and picturejsque 
manner, in a short Life ' of him published very soon 
after his death : — " When he walked the Streets, what 
with the constant roll of his head, and the concomitant 

1 Published by Kearsley, with this well-chosen motto : 

" , — From his ondle 

He was a Scholae, and a ripe and good one : 

And to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing Heaven.'* 
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nMitkm of his body^ he appealed to make hia way hy 
that motioD, independent of his feet." That he was 
often mudi stared at while he advanced in this man- 
ner^ may easily be believed ; but it was not safe to 
make sport of one so robust as he was. Mr. Langton 
saw him one day, in a fit of absence^ by a sudden start, 
drive the load off a porter s back, and walk forward 
briskly, without being conscious of what he had done. 
The porter was verv angry, but stood stiU^ and eyed 
the huge figure with much earnestness, till he vras sa- 
tisfied that his wisest course was to be quiet, and take 
up his burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long 
separation, was a pleasing surprise to us both. He 
stepped aside with me into Falcon-court^ and made 
kind inquiries about my family, and as we were ia 
a hurry going different ways^ I promised to caH 
on him next day ; he said he was engaged to go out 
in the morning. '^ Early^ sir ?" said I. Johnson. 
^^ Why, sir, a London morning does not go with the 
sun." 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me a 
great portion of his original manuscript of his ' Lives 
of the Poets,' which he had preserved for me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale^ that he 
was now very ill, and had removed^ I suj^iose by the 
solicitation of Mrs. Thrale^ to a house in Grosvenor- 
square. I was sorry to see him sadly changed in his 
appearance. 

lie told me I might now have the pleasure to see 
Dr. Johnson drink wine again, for he had lately re- 
turned to it. When I mentioned this to Johnson, 
he said, ^* I drink it now sometimes, but not socially." 
The first evening that I was with him at Thrale's, I 
observed he poured a large quantity of it into a glass, 
and swallowed it greedily. Every thing about his 
character and manners was forcible and violent; 
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there never was any moderation ; many a day did he 
fast, many a year did he refrain from wine; but 
when he did eat, it was voraciously; when he did 
drink wine, it was copiously. He could practise ab- 
stinence, but not temperance. ' 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute, whether Shak- 
speare or Milton had drawn the most admirable pic- 
ture of a man.* I was for Shakspearc; Mrs. Thrale 
for Milton ; and after a fair hearings Johnson decided 
for my opinion.* 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke's playful sallies upon 
Dean Marlay:' " I don't like the Deanery oi Ferns, 
it sounds so like a barren title." — " Dr. Heath should 
have it ;" said I. Johnson laughed, and condescend- 

1 Shakspeare makes Hamlet thus describe his father : 

'* See what a grace was seated on this brow : 
Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald, Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination, and nform, indeed. 
Where every God did seem to set Ws seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.*' 

Milton thus portrays our first parent, Adam : 

^* His fair large front and eye sublime dedar'd 
Absolute rule ; and hyaanthine locks 
Round horn his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 



»» 



2 [It is strange, that the picture drawn by the unlearned Sbak- 
speare, should be full of classical images, and that by the leaned 
Milton, void of them.*— Milton's description appears to me more 
picturesque. K.! 

3 [Dr. Richard Marlay, afterwards Lord Bishop of Waterf(»d ; 
a very amiable, benevolent, and ingenious man. He was chosen 
a member of the Literary Club in l^^^, and died in Dublin, 
July 2, 1802, in his 75th year. M.] 

H II 3 
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ing to trifle in the same mode of conceit^ suggested 
Dr. Moss. 

He said, '^ Mrs. Montagu has dropt me. Now> 
sir, there are people whom one should like Very well 
to drop, but would not wish to be dropped by." He 
certainly was vain of the society of laaies, and could 
make himself very agreeable to them, when he chose 
it ; Sir Joshua' Rejrnolds agreed with me that he could. 
Mr. Gibbon, with his usual sneer, omtrorerted it, 
perhaps in resentment of Johnson's having talked 
with some disgust of his ugliness, which one would 
think a philosopher would not mind. Dean Marlay 
wittily observed, ^' A lady may be vain, when she 
can turn a wolf-dog into a lap-dog.'* 

The election for Ayrshire, my own county, was 
this spring tried upon a petition, before a Committee 
of the House of Commons. I was one of the Counsel 
for the sitting member, and took the liberty of pre- 
viously stating different points to Johnson, who never 
failed to see them dearly, and to supply me with 
some good hints. He dictated to me the following 
note upon the registration of deeds : 

" All laws are made for the convenience of the 
community ; what is legaUy done, should be l^^y 
recorded, that the state of things may be known, and 
that wherever evidence is requisite, evidence may be 
had. For this reason, the obligation to frame and 
establish a legal register is enforced by a legal penalt]^, 
which penalty is the want of that perfection andpleni- 
tude of right which a register would give, llienoe 
it follows, that this is not an objection merely legal ; 
for the reason on which the law stands being equita* 
ble, makes it an equitable objection." 



« 



This (said he) you must enlarge on, when speaking 
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to the Committee. You must not argue there^ as if 
you were arguing in the schools ; dose reasoning will 
not fix their attention ; you must say the same thing 
over and over again^ in different words. If you say 
it but once, they miss it in a moment of inattention. 
It is unjust, sir, to censure lawyers for multiplying 
words, when they argue; it is often necessary for 
them to multiply words.** 

His notion of the duty of a member of Parliament^ 
sitting upon an election-committee, was very high ; 
and when he was told of a gentleman upon one of 
those committees, who read &ie newspapers part of 
the time, and slept the rest, while the merits of a 
vote were examined by the counsel ; and as an ex<»^ 
cuse, when challenged by the chairman for such be- 
haviour, bluntly answered, '^ I had made up my mind 
upon that case j"— Johnson, with an indignant con« 
tempt, said, *' If he was such a rogue as to make up 
his mind upon a case without hearing it, he should 
not have been such a fool as to tell it/'-r-^^ I think 
(said Mr. Dudley Long, now North) the Doctor has 
pretty plainly made him out to be both rogue and 
fool." 

Johnson*s profound reverence for the Hierarchy 
made him expect from Bishops the highe^t degree of 
decorum; he was ofiended even at their going tq 
taverns : " A bishop (said he) has nothing to do at a 
tippling-house. It is not indeed immond in him to 
go to a tavern ; neither would it be immoral in him 
to whip a top in Grosvenor-square : but, if he did, I 
hope, the boys would fall upon him, and apply the 
whip to him. There are gradations in conduct ; there 
is morality,--^ecency,— propriety. None of these 
should be violated by a bishop. A bishop should not 
go to a house where he may meet a young fellow 
leading out a wench." Boswell. ^^ But, sir, %Yerf 
tavern does not admit women." Johnson* ^^ Depend 
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upon it^ sir^ any tavern will' admit a well-drest man 
and a well-drest woman ; they will not perhaps admit 
a woman whom they see every night walking by their ' 
door^ in the street. But a welUdrest man may lead 
in a well-drest woman to any tavern in London. 
Taverns sell meat and drink^ ana will sell them to any 
body who can eat and can drink. You may as well say^ 
that a mercer will not sell silks to a woman of the 
town." 

He also disaj^roved of bishops going to routs^ at 
least of their staying at them longer than their pre- 
sence commanded respect. He mentioned a i>arti- 
cular bishop. " Poh ! (said Mrs. Thrale) the Bishop 
of — — is never minded at a rout." Boswell. 
" When a bishop places himself in a situation where 
he has no distinct character^ and is of no consequence, 
he degrades the dignity of his order.** Johnson. 
" Mr. Boswell, madam, has said it as correctly as it 
could be." 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the Church 
that Johnson required a particular decorum and de- 
licacy of behaviour; he justly considered that the 
clergy, as persons set apart for the sacred office of 
serving at the altar, and impressing the minds of 
men with the awfiil concerns of a future state, should 
be somewhat more serious than the generality of man- 
kind, and have a suitable composure of manners. A 
due sense of, the dignity of their profession, inde- 
pendent of higher motives, will ever prevent them 
rrom losing their distinction in an indiscriminate so^ 
ciality; and did such as affect this know how much 
it lessens them in the eyes' of those whom they think 
to please by it, they would feel themselves much 
mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauclerk, were once to- 
gether in company with several clergymen, who 
thought that they should appear to advantage, by 
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assuming the lax jollity of men of the world; which, 
as it may be observed in similar cases^ they carried to 
noisy excess. Johnson^ who t^hey expected would be 
entertainedy sat grave and silent for some time ; at 
last^ turning to Beauclerk, he said, by no means in a 
whisper, '^ This merriment of parsons is mighty of- 
fensive." 

Even the dress of a clergyman should be in cha^ 
racter, and nothing can be more despicable than con- 
ceited attempts at avoiding the appearance of the 
clerical order ; attempts, which are as ineffectual as 
they are pitifiil. Dr. Porteus, now Bishop of London, 
in his excellent charge when presiding over the 
diocese of Chester, justly animadverts upon this sub- 
ject ; and observes of a reverend fop, that he '^ can be 
but half a beau" 

Ad^son, in " The Spectator," has given us a fine 
portrait of a clerg3mian, who is supposed to be a 
member of his Club; and Johnson has exhibited a 
model, in the character of Mr. Mudge,* which has 
escaped the' collectors of his works, but which he 
owned to me, and which indeed he shewed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds at the time when it was written. 
It bears the genuine marks of Johnson's best manner, 
and is as follows : 

''The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary 
of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Andrew's in Plymouth ; a 
man equally eminent for his virtues and abilities, and 
at once beloved as a companion and reverenced as a 
pastor. He had that general curiosity to which no 
kind of knowledge is indifferent or superfluous ; and 
that general benevolence by which no order of men is 
hated or despised. 

'' His principles both of thought and action were 

« 

1 See VoL I. p. 312. 
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great and comprehensive. By a solicitous examination 
w objections^ and judicious comparison of opposite 
arguments^ he attained what inquiry never gives but 
to industry and perspicuity^ a firm and unshaken set- 
tlement of conviction. But his firmness was without 
asperity; for^ knowing with how much difficulty truth 
-was sometimes founds he did not wonder that many 
missed it. 

" The general course of his life was determined by 
his profession ;, he studied the sacred volumes in the 
origmal languages ; with what diligence and success, 
his Notes upon the Psalms give sufficient evidence. 
He once enaeavowed to add the knowledge of Ai^a- 
bick to that of Hebrew ; but finding his thoughts too 
much diverted from other 8tudies> after some time 
desisted from his purpose. 

" His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. 
How his Sermons were composed^ may be learned 
from the excellent volume which he has given to the 
publick ; but how they were delivered, can be known 
only to those that heard them ; for as he appeared in 
the pulpit, words will not easily describe nim. His 
delivery, though unconstrained, was not negligent, 
and though forcible was not turbulent; ^^sdalning 
anxious nicety of emphasis, and laboured artifice (2 
action, it captivated the hearer. by its natural dignity, 
it roused the sluggish, and fixed the volatile^ and de- 
tained the mind upon the subject^ without directing 
it to the speaker. 

^' The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did 
not intrude upon his general behaviour; at the taUe 
of his friends he was a companion communicative and 
attentive, of unaffected manners, of manly cheerful- 
ness, willing to please, and easy to be pleased. His 
acquaintance was universally solicited, and his pre* 
sence obstructed no enjoyment which religion dia not 
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forbid. Though studious he was popular; though 
argumentative he was modest ; though inflexible he 
was candid ; and though metaphysical yet orthodox." ^ 

On Friday^ March SO, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's^ with the Earl of Charlemont^ Sir 
Annesley Stewart^ Mr. Eliot^ of Port-Eliot, Mr. 
Burke, bean Marlay, Mr. Langton ; a most agree- 
able day, of which I regret that every circumstance is 
not preserved ; but it is unreasonable to require such 
a multiplication of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had tra- 
velled, talked to us of his '^ History of Gustavus 
Adolphus," which ^ he said was a very good book in 
the German translation. Johnson. '* Harte was ex- 
cessively vain. He put copies of his book in manu- 
script mto the hands of Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Granville, that they might revise it. Notv how 
absurd was it to suppose that two such noblemen 
would revise so big a manuscript. Poor man! he 
left London the day of the publication of his book, 
that he might be out^ of the way of the great praise 
be was to receive; and he was ashamed to return, 
when he found how ill his book had succeeded. It 
was unlucky in coming out on the same day with 
Robertson's ' History of Scotland.* His husbandry, 
however, is good." Boswell. '^ So he was fitter for 
that than for heroick history: he did well, when he 
turned his sword into a plough-share.*' 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to 
his country, which the Cornish fishermen drink. They 
call it Mahogany; and it is made of two parts gin, 
and one part treacle, well beaten together. I begged 
to have some of it made, which was done with proper 
skill by Mr. Eliot. I thought it very good liquor ; 

1 «^ London Chronicle," May 2, 1769. This respectable man 
is there mentioned to have died on the 3d of April, that year, at 
Cofflect, Ae scat of Thomas Veale, £sq. in his way to London. 
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and said it was a counterpart of what is called Jtkol 
Porridge in the Highlands of Scotland^ which is a 
mixture of whisky and honey. Johnson said> '^ thai 
must be a better liquor than, the Cornish^ for both its 
component parts are better." He also obseryed^ ^^ Afa- 
hogany must be a modem name ; for it is not long 
since the wood called mahogany was known in this 
country." I mentioned his scale of liquors ^— claret 
for boys^— -port for men,— brandy for heroes. '* Then 
(said Mr. Burke) let me have claret : I love to be a 
boy; to have tne cai*eles8 gaiety of boyish days." 
Johnson. ^' I should drink claret too, if it would 
give me that ; but it does not : it neither makes boys 
men, nor men boys. Youll be drowned by it, before 
it has any effect upon you/' 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in the 
newspapers, that Dr. Johndon was* learning to dance 
of Vestris. Lord Charlem(mt, wishing to excite him 
to talk, proposed in a whisper, that he should be 
asked, whether it was true. " Shall I ask him ?" said 
his Lordship. We were, by a great majority, deir 
for the experiment. Upon which his Ix>rdship veiiy 
gravely, and with a courteous air, said, ^' Pray, ^r, is 
it true that you are taking lessons of Vestris ?" This 
was risking a good deal, and required the boldness 
of a Genei^ of Irish Volunteers to make the attempt 
Johnson was at first startled, and in some heat an* 
swered, ^' How can your Lordship ask so simple 
a question ?** But immediately recovering himself, 
whether from unwillingness to be deceived, or to ap- 

Eear deceived, or whether from real good humour, M 
ept up the joke : '^ Nay, but if any body irere to 
ai^swer the paragraph, and contradict it, rd have a 
reply, and would say, that he who contradicted it was 
no mend either to Vestris or me. For why should 
not Dr. Johnson add to his other powers a little cor« 
poreal agility? Socrates learnt to dance at an advanced 
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and Cato learnt Greek at an advanced age. 

len it might proceed to say, that this Johnson, not 
content with dancing on the ground, might dance on 
the rope; and they might introduce the elephant, 
dancing on the rope. A nobleman^ wrote a play, 
called ' Love in a hollow Tree/ He found out that 
it was a bad one> and therefore wished to buy up all 
the copies, and burn them. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough had kept one ; and when he was against her 
at an election, she had a new edition of it printed, 
and prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant 
dancing^ on a rope ; to shew, that his Lordship's 
Writing comedy was as awkward as an elephant dancing 
on a rope.'* 

On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, with Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr. 
Perkins,* who had the superintendence of Mr. Thrale's 
brewery, with a salary of five hundred pounds a year. 
Sir Philip had the appearance of a gentleman of an- 
cient family, well advanced in life. He wore his own 
white hair in a bag ofgoDdly8ize>ablack velvet coat, with 
an embroidered waistcoat^ and very rich laced rufiles ; 
which Mrs. Thrale said were old fashioned, but 
whidi, for that reason, I thought the more respect- 
able, more like a Tory; yet Sir Philip was then in 
Opposition in Parliament. *' Ah, sir (said Johnson), 
anaent ruffles and modem principles do not agree.'* 
Sir Philip 'defended the Opposition to the American 
war ably and with temper, and I joined him. He 
said, the majority of the nation was against the mi- 
nistry. Johnson. " /, sir, am against the ministry j 
but it is for having too little of that, of which Oppo- 
sition thinks they have too much. Were I minister^ 
if any man wagged his finger against me^ he should 

1 William, the first Viscount Grimsloii. 

2 See Vol. I/I. p. 13, 

vol.. IV. 1 f 
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be turned out ; for that which it is in the power of 
Government to give at pleasure to one or to another, 
should be given to the supporters of Government. K 
you will not oppose at the expense of losing yonr 
place, your opposition will not be honest, you will feel 
no serious grievance ; and the present opposition is 
only a contest to get what others have. Sir Robert 
Walpole acted as I would do. As to the American 
war, the sense of the nation is with the ministry. 
The majority of those who can understand is with it; 
the majority of those who can only hear, is against 
it ; and as those who can only hear are more mimerous 
than those who can understand, and Opposition i^ 
always loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for 
Opposition." 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us: but the 
truth in my opinion was, that those who could under- 
stand the best were against the American war, as 
almost every man now is, when the question has been 
coolly considered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley Long, 
(now North). Johnson. '^ Nay, my dear lady, dont 
talk so. Mr. Long's character is very short. It is 
nothing. He fills a chair. He is a man of gented 
appearance, and that is all.^ I know nobody who 
blasts by praise as you do: for whenever there is 
exaggerated praise, every body is set against a cha- 
racter. They are provoked to attack it. Now there 
is Pepys ; * you praised that man with such dispro- 

1 Here Johnson condescended to plaj upon the words Long and 
short. But little did he know that, owing to Mr. Long^s reserve 
in his presence, he was talking thus of a gentleman distinguished 
amongst his acquaintance for acuteness of wit ; one to whom I 
think the French expression, ^' IlpetiUe d^ esprit^** is particularly 
suited. He has gratified me by mentioning that he heard Dr. 
Johnson spy, ^^ Sir, if I were to lose 9osweIl, it would be a limb 
amputated.** 

2 William Atelier Pepys, Esq. one of the Masters in the High 
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portion^ that I was incited to lessen him, perhaps 
more than he deserves. His blood is upon your 
head. By the same principle, your malice defeats 
itself; for your censure is too violent. And yet (look- 
ing to her with a leering smile) she is the first woman 
in the world, could she but restrain that wicked 
tongue of hers; — she would be the only woman, 
could she but command that little whirligig." 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took the 
liberty to say, that I thought there might be very 
high praise given to a known character which de- 
served it, and therefore it would not be exaggerated. 
Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund Burke, he is 
a very wonderful man. Johnson. " No, sir, you 
would not be safe, if another man had . a mind per- 
versely to contradict. He might answer, ' Where is 
all the wonder?. Burke is, to be sure, a man of un- 
common abilities, with a great quantity of matter in 
his mind, and a great fluency of language in his 
mouth. But we are not to be stunned and asto- 
nished by him.* So you see, sir, even Burke would 
suffer, not irom any fault of his own, but from your 
folly." 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had ac- 
quired a fortune of four thousand a year in trade, 
but was absolutely miserable, because he could not 
talk in company; so miserable, that he was impelled 
to lament his situation in the street to ******, whom 
he hates, and who he knows despises him. '^ I am a 
most unhappy man (said he). I am invited to con- 
versations. I go to conversations ; but, alas ! I have 

Court of Chancery, and well known in polite circles. My ac- 
quaintance with him is not sufficient to enable me to speak of him 
from my own judgement But I know that both at Eton and Ox- 
ford he was the intimate friend of the late Sir James Macdonald, 
the Marcellui of Scotland, whose extraordinary talents, learning, 
and virtues, will ever be remembered with. admiration And regret 
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no conversation."— Johnson. " Man. commonly can- 
not be successful in different ways. This gentleman 
has speut^ in getting four thousand pounds a yetr> 
the time in which he might have learnt to talk; and 
now lie cannot talk.** Mr. Perkins made a shrewd 
and droll remark : " If he had got his four thousand 
a year as a mountebank^ he might have learnt to talk 
at the same time that he was getting his fortune.** 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation 
concerning the person whose character Dr. Johnson 
had treated so slightingly^ as he did not know his 
merit, was resumed. Mrs. Thrale said, " You think 
so of him, sir, because he is quiet, and does not exert 
himself with force. You'll be saying the same thing 
of Mr. ***** there, who sits as quiet — ." This was 
not well bred ; and Johnson did not let it pass with- 
out Correction. " Nay, madam, what right have you 
to talk thus ? Both Mr. ***** and I have reason to 
take it ill. You may talk so of Mr. *****; but 
why do you make me do it? Have I said any thing 
against Mr. ***** ? You have set him, that I might 
shoot him : but I have not shot him.** 

One of the gentlemen said, he had seen three folio 
volumes of Dr. Johnson's sayings collected by me. 
** Ii must put you right, sir (said I) ; for I am very 
exact in authenticity. You could not see foHo to* 
lumes, for I have none : you might have seen some in 
quarto and octavo. This is an inattention which 
one should guard against." JoiiNsoN. *' Sir, it is a 
want of concern about veracity. He does not know 
that he saw ani/ volumes. If he had seen them, he 
could have remembered their size." 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to-day. I 
8;iw him again'on Monday evening, at which time he 
Mas not thought to be in immediate danger; but 
early in the morning of Wednesday the 4th, he ex^ 
]>irc<l. Johnson was in the housc^ and thus mentions 
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the event : " I felt almost the last flutter of his pulse^ 
/and looked for the last time upon the face that for 
fifteen years had never been turned upon me but with 
respect and benignity." * Upon that day there was a 
Call of the Literary Club ; but Johnson apologised 
for his absence by the following note : 

'* Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and the other gentlemen will excuse his incom^iance 
with the Call, when they are told that Mr. Thrale 
died this morning." 
" Wednesday." 

Mr. Thrale's death was a very essential loss to 
Johnson, who, although he did not foresee all tha^ 
afterwards happened, was sufficiently convinced that 
the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family afforded him 
would now in a great measure cease. He, however, 
continued to shew a kind attention to his widow and 
children as long as it was acceptable : and he took 
upon him, with a very earnest concern, the office of 
one of his executors, the importance of which seemed 
greater than usual to him, from his circumstances 
having been always such, that he had scarcely any 
share in the real business of life. His friends of the 
Club were in hopes that Mr. Thrale might have 
made a liberal provision for him for his life, which, as 
Mr. Thrale left no son, and a very large fortune, it 
would have been highly to his honour to have done ; 
and, considering Dr. Johnson's age, could not have 
been of long duration ; but he bequeathed him only 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 19]. 

[Johnson's expressions on mis occasion remind us of Isaac 
Walton's.eulogy on Whitgift, in his Life of Hooker. — " He lived 
- - - to be present at the expiration of her [Q. Elizabeth's] last 
breath, and to behold the closing of those eyes that had long looked 
upon him with reverence and affection.** K.] 
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two hundred pounds^ whicb was the legacy given io 
each of his executors. I could not but be somewhat 
diverted by hearing Johnson talk in a pompous 
manner of his new office^ and particularly of the con« 
cerns of the brewery, which it was at last resolved 
should be sold. Lord Lucan tells a very good story, 
which> if not precisely e^ct, is certainly characterise 
tical; that wnen the sale of Thrale's brevery was 
going forward, Johnson appeared bustling about, with 
an ink-horn and pen in his button-hole^ lik^ an 
exciseman ; and on being asked what he really cod-> 
sidered to be the value of the property which was to 
be disposed of, answered, " We are not here to sell a 
parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice." 

On Friday, April 6, he carried me to dine at a 
club, which, at his desire, had been lately formed at 
the Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's Church-'yafd. He 
told Mr. Hoole, that he wished to have a Ciii^ Clmby 
and asked him to collect one ; but, said he, *' Don't 
let them be patriots'* The company were to«day 
very sensible, well-behaved men. I have preserved 
only two particulars of his conversation. He said he 
was glad Lord George Gordon had escaped, rather 
than that a precedent should be established for hang* 
ing a man for constructive treason; which, in con^ 
sistency with his true, manly, constitutional Toryism, 
lie considered would be a dangerous engine c^ arbi-* 
trary power. And upon its being mentioned that an 
opulent and very indolent Scotch nobleman, who to^ 
tally resigned the management of his aff^urs to a man 
of knowledge and abilities*, had claimed some merit by 
saying, " The next best thing to managing a man*s 
own affairs well, is being sensible of incapacity^ and 
not attempting it, but having full confidence in one 
who can do it :" Johnson. " Nay, sir, this is paltry. 
There is a middle course. Let a man give apnli^ 
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cation : dnd depend upon it he will soon get above a. 
despicable state of helplessness^ and attain the power, 
of acting for himself." 

On Saturday^ April 7> I dined with him at Mr. 
Hoole's with Goyemour Bouchier and Captain Orme, 
Ijoth of whom had been long in the East- Indies ; and 
being men of good sense and observation^ were very 
entertaining. Johnson defended the oriental regu- 
lation of diiferent casts of men^^ which was objected 
to as totally destructive of the hopes of rising in 
society by personal merit. He shewed that there was 
a principle in it sufficiently plausible by analogy. 
'' We see (said he) in metals that, there are different 
species ; and so likevrise in animals^ though one species 
may not differ very widely from another^ as in the 
species of dogs, — ^the cur^ the spaniel^ the mastiff. 
The Bramins are the mastiffs of mankind." 

On Thursday^ April 12, I dined with him at a 
Bishop's^ where were Sir Joshua Reynold's, Mr. Be- 
rqnger, and some more company. He had dined the 
day before at another Bishop's. I have unfortunately 
recorded none of his conversation at the Bishops 
where we dined together : but I have preserved his 
ingenious defence of his dining twice abroad in Pas* 
sion-week; a laxity, in which I am convinced he 
would not have indulged himself at the time when he 
wrote his solemn paper in " The Rambler," upon 
that awfiil season. It appeared to me^ that by bemg 
much more in company, and enjoying more luxurious 
living, he had contracted a keener relish f<»' pleasure^ 
and was consequently less rigorous in his religious 
ntes. This he would not acknowledge ; but he rea* 
soned with admirable sophistry, as follows : *^ Why, 
sir, a Bishop's calling company together in this week, 

1 [RajapouU, the military cast; the Bxamins, pacifick an<I 
abstemious. K.] 
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is, to use the vulgar phrase, not the thing. But you 
must consider laxity is a bad thing ; but preciseness 
is also a bad thing ; and your general character may 
be more hurt by preciseness than by dining with a 
Bishop in Passion-week. There might be a handle 
for reflection. It might be said^ ' He refuses to dine 
with a Bishop in Passion-week, but was three Sundays 
absent from church/ " Bos well. '' Very true, sir. 
But suppose a man to be uniformly of good conduct, 
would it not be better that he should refuse to dine 
with a Bishop in this week, and so not encourage a 
bad practice by his example ?" Johnson. '' ^^y, 
sir, you are to consider whether you might not do 
more harm by lessening the influence of a Bishop's 
character by your disapprobation in refusing him, 
than by going to him." 



({ 



TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 



" DEAR MADAM, 



" Life is full of troubles. I have just lost my 
dear friend Thrale. I hope he is happy; but I have 
had a great loss. I am otherwise pretty well. I re- 
quire some care of myself, but that care is not in- 
effectual; and when I am out of order, I think it 
often my own fault. 

" The spring is now making quick advances. As 
it is the season in which the whole world is enlivened 
and invigorated, I hope that both you and I shall par- 
take of its benefits. My desire is to see Lichfield; 
but being left executor to my friend, I know not 
whether I can be spared; but I will try, for it is 
now long since we saw one another, and how little we 
can promise ourselves many more interviews, we are 
taught by hourly examples of mortality. Let us try 
to live so as t'hat mortality may not be an evil. Write 



\ 
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to me soon, my dearest'; your letters will give me 
great pleasure. 

" I am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his box ; 
but by sending it to Mr. Mathias^ who very readily 
undertook its conveyance, I did the best I could, and 
perhaps before now he has it. 

" Be so kind as to make my compliments to my 
friends ; I have a great value lor their kindness, and 
hope to enjoy it before summer is past. Do write to 
me. I am, dearest love, 

" Your most humble servant, 
** London, April 12, 1781.'* " SaM. JohnsoN." 

On Friday, April 13, being Grood-Friday, I went 
to St. Clement's church with him as usual. There I 
saw iigaiu his old felloW'-coUegian, Edwards, to whom 
I said, " I think, sir. Dr. Johnson and you meet only 
at Church." — " Sir (said he), it is the. best place we 
can meet in, except Heaven, and I hope we shall 
meet there too." Dr. Johnson told me, that there 
was very little communication between Edwards and 
him, after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. 
^' ]^ut (said he, smiling) he met me once, and said, 
* I am told you have written a very pretty book called 
The Rambler.* I was unwilling that he should leave 
the world iH total darkness, and sent him a set." 

Mr. Berenger * iisited him to-^ay, and was very 
pleasing. We talked of an evening society for con- 
versation at a house in toWn, of which we were all 
members, but of which Johnson said, *' It will never 
do, sir. There is nothing served about there, neither 
tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor any thing whatever ; 
and depend upon it, sir, a man does not love to go to 
a place from whence he comes out exactly as he went 

1 [Richard Berenger, Esq. many years Gentleman of the Horse 
to his present Majesty, and autliour of ^^ The History and Art uf 
iiorsGUianship," in two volumes, 4to. 1771* ^*\ 
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in." I endeavoured^ for ar^ment's sake^ to maintain 
that men of learning and talents might have very good 
intellectual society^ without the aid of any little gra- 
tifications of the senses. Berenger joined with John- 
son^ and said^ that without these any meeting would 
be dull and insipid. He would therefore have all the 
slight refreshments; nay, it would not be amiss to 
have some cold meat, and a bottle of wine upon a 
sideboard. " Sir (said Johnson to me, with an air of 
triumph), Mr. Berenger knows the world. Every 
body loves to have good things furnished to them 
without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, that 
as she did not choose to have card-tables, she should 
have a profusion of the best sweetmeats, and she 
would be sure to have company enough come to her." 
I agreed with my illustrious friend upon this subject; 
for it has pleased God to make man a composite 
animal, ana where there is nothing to refresh the 
body, the mind will languish. 

On Sunday, April 15, being Easter-day, after 
solemn worship in St. Paul's church, I found him 
alone : Dr. Scott, of the Commons, came in. He 
talked of its having been said, that Addison wrote 
some of his best papers in " The Spectator," when 
warm with wine. Dr. Johnson did not seem willing 
to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a confirmation of it, 
related, that Blackstone, a sober man, composed his 
'^ Commentaries" with a bottle of port before him ; 
and found his mind invigorated and supported in the 
fatigue of his great work, by a temperate use of it. 

I told him, that in a company where I had lately 
been^ a desire was expressed to know his authority 
for the shocking story of Addison's sending an exe- 
cution into Steele's house.* *' Sir (said he), it is 
generally known; it is known to all who are ac- 

1 Si;e this explained, p. 330, 331, of this volume.* 
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quainted with the literary history of that period : it 
is as well known, as that he wrote ' Cato/ " Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison to me, by 
alleging that he did it in order to cover Steele's 
goods from other creditors, who were going to seize 
them. 

We talked of the difference between the mode of 
education at Oxford, and that in those Colleges where 
instruction is chiefly conveyed by lectures. Johnson. 
" Lectures were once useful ; but now, when all can 
read, and books are so numerous, lectures are un- 
necessary. , If your attention fails, and you miss a 
part of the lecture, it is lost ; you cannot go back as 
you do upon a book." Dr. Scott agreed with him. 
" But yet (said I), Dr. Scott, you yourself gave lec- 
tures at Ojrfbrd." He smiled. ^^ You laughed then 
(said I) at those who came to you." 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went to 
dinner. Our company consisted of Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, Mr. AUen, the printer, 
[}Ar. MacbeanJ and Mrs. Hall, sister of the Reverend 
Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, as I thought, 
both in figure and manner. Johnson produced now, 
for the first time, some handsome silver salvers, which 
he told me had bought fourteen years ago ; so it was 
a great day. I was not a little amused by observing 
Alien perpetually struggling to talk in the manner of 
Johnson, like the little frog in the fable blowing him- 
self up to resemble the stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robinhood Society, 
which met every Sunday eVenine at Coachmakers- 
hall, for free debate ; and that the subject for this 
night was, the text which relates, with other miracles 
which happened at our Saviour's death, '^ And the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose, and came out of the graves after 
his resurrection, and Ment into the holy city, and ap- 
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pcare<I unto many." Mrs. Hall 8^d it \ras a rery 
curious subject^ and she should like to hear it dis-' 
cussed. Johnson, (somewhat warmly). ''One would 
not go to such a place to hear it,— -one would not be 
neen in such a place — ^to give countenance to such a 
meeting." I, however, resolved that I would go. 
'' But, sir (said she to Johnson), I should like to h^r 
vou discuss it." He seemed reluctant to engage in 
It. She talked of the resurrection of the human race 
in general, and maintained that we shall be raised 
M-ith the same bodies. Johnson. ** Nay, madam, we 
see that it is not to be the same body; for tlie 
Scrq)ture uses the illustration of grain Bown, and we 
know that the grain which ^ows is not the same 
with what is sown. You cannot suppose that we 
shall rise with a diseased body ; it is enough if there 
be such a sameness as to distinguish identity of per- 
son." She seemed desirous of knowing more, but he 
left the question in obscurity. 

Of apparitions,* he observed, '' A total disbelief of 
them is adverse to the opinion of the existence of X\\e 
soul between death and the last day ; the question 
simply is, whether departed spirits ever have the 
power of making themselves perceptible to us : a man 
who thinks he has seen an apparition, can only be 

I [As this subject frequently reciirs in these'volumes, the readef 
may be led erroneously to suppose that Dr. Johnson was w feed 
of such discussions, as frequently to introduce them. But the 
truth iSf that the authous himself delighted in talking concoittfai^- 
ghosts, and what he has frequently denominated the mynterUtM ; 
and therefore took every opportunity of leading Johnson to con" 
verse on such subjects. M.] 

[The authour of this work was most undoubtedly fond of thf 
mj/Mterious, and perhaps upon some occasions may have directed 
the conversation to those topicks, when they would not spontane- 
ously have suggested themselves to Johnson*8 mind; but that he 
also had a love for speailations of that nature, may be gathered 
from his writings throughout. J. B. — O.] 
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convinced himself; his authority will not convfnce 
another; and his conviction^ if rational^ must be founded 
on being told something which cannot be known but 
by supernatural means." 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent^ of which 
I had never heard before, — being called, that is, hear- 
ing one's name pronounced by the voice of a known 
person at a great distance, far beyond the possibility 
of being reached by any sound uttered by human 
organs. ^^ An acquaintance, on whose veracity I can 
depend, told me, that walking home one evening to 
Kilmarnock, he heard himself called from a wood, by 
the voice of a brother who had gone to America ; and 
the next packet brought accounts of that brother*s 
death.*' Macbean asserted that this inexplicable call^ 
ing was a thing very well known. Dr. Johnson said, 
that one day at Oxford, as he was turning the key of 
his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly call — Sam, 
She was then at Lichfield ; but nothing ensued. This 
phenomenon is, I think, as wonderful as any other 
mysterious fact, which many people are very slow to 
believe, or rather, indeed, reject with an obstinate 
contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a remark 
which escaped my attention, Mrs. WilHams and Mrs. 
Hall were both together striving to answer him. He 
grew angry, and called out loudly, *' Nay, when you 
both speak at once, it is intolerable.*' But checking 
himself, and softening, he said, " This one may sky, 
though you are' ladies." Then he brightened into 
gay humour, and addressed them in the words of one 
of the songs in " The Beggar's Opera :" 

" But two at a time there's no mortal can bear." 

" What, sir (said I), are you going to turn Captain 
Macheath?'* Tiiere was something as pleasantly 
ludicrous in this scene as can be imagined. The 

VOL. IV. ^ 'ft* 
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contrast between Macbeatli^ Polly, and Lucv — and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, blind, peevish Mrs. Williams, 
and lean, lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, was exquisite. 

I stole away to Coachmakers'-hall, and heard the 
difficult text of which we had talked, discussed with 
great decency, and some intelligence, by several 
speakers. There was a difference of opinion as to the 
appearance of ghosts in modem times, though the 
arguments for it, supported by Mr. Addison's autho- 
rity, preponderated. The immediate subject of debate 
was embarrassed by the bodies of the saints having 
been said to rise, and by the question what became of 
them afterwards: — did they return again to their 
graves ? or were they translated to heaven ? Only one 
evangelist mentions the fact,' and the commentators 
whom I have looked at do not make the passage 
clear. There is, however, no occasion for our under- 
standing it farther, than to know that it was one of 
the extraordinary manifestations of divine power, 
which accompanied the most important event that 
ever happened. 

On Friday, April 20, I spent with him one of the 
happiest days that I remember to have enjoyed in the 
whole course of my life. Mrs. Garrick, whose grief 
for the loss of her husband was, I believe, as sincere 
as wounded affection and admiration could produce, 
had this day, for the first time since his death, a 
select party of his friends to dine with her. The 
company was. Miss Hannah More, who lived with 
her, and whom she called her Chaplain ; Mrs. Bos- 
cawen,2 Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We found 
ourselves very elegantly entertained at her house in 
the Adelphi, where I have passed many a pleasing 

1 St Matthew, chap, xxvii. v. 52, 53. 

2 See VoL IV. p. 168. 
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hour with him '^who gladdened life." She looked 
well, talked of her husband with complacency, and 
while she cast her eyes on his portrait, which hung 
over the chimney-piece^ said, that '^ death was now 
the most agreeable object to her." The very sem- 
blance of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beau- 
clerk, with happy propriety, inscribed under that 
fine portrait of him, which by Lady Diana's kindness 
is now tlie property of my friend Mr. Langton, the 
following passage from his beloved Shakspeare : 



(( 



A merrier man, 



Within the limit' of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withaL 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue (Conceit's expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words. 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse." 

We were xdl in fine spirits ; and I whispered to 
Mrs, Boscawen, " I believe this is as much as can be 
made of life." In addition to a splendid entertain- 
ment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which had 
a peculiar appropriate value. Sir Joshua, and Dr. 
Burney, and I, drank cordially of it to Dr. Johnson's 
health ; and though he would not join us, he as cor- 
dially answered, " Gentlemen, I wish you all as well 
as you do me" 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my 
mind in fond remembrance ; but I do not find much 
conversation recorded. What I have preserved shall 
be faithfully given. 

One of tlie company mentioned Mr. ThomaA 
IIolli8, the strenuous Whig, who used to send over 
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Europe preseats of democratical books^ with their 
boards stamped with daggers and caps of liheartj, 
Mrs. Ca^r said^ '* He was a bad man : he used to 
talk uncharitably." Johnson. '' Poh ! poh ! madam; 
who is the worse for being talked of uncharitably? 
Besides^ he was a dull poor creature as ever lived: 
and I believe he would not have done harm to a man 
whom he knew to be of very oj^Kisite principles to his 
own. I remember once at the Society of Arts^ when 
an advertisement was to be drawn up^ he pointed me 
out as the man who could do it best. This^ you will 
observe, was kindness to me. I however i^ipt away 
and escaped it." 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same person, " I 
doubt he was an Atheist:" Johnson. ** I don't 
know that. He might perhaps have become one, if 
he had had time to ripen, (smiling). He might have 
exuberated into an Atheist." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised '^ Mudge's * Sermons." 
Johnson. "Mudge's Sermons are good, but not 
practical. He grasps more sense than he can hold ; 
he takes more corn than he can make into meal ; he 
opens a wide prospect, but it is so distant, it is indi- 
stinct. I love ^ Blair's Sermons.' Though the dog 
is a Scotchman, and a Presbyterian, and every thing 
he should not be, I was the first to praise them. 
Such was my candour." (Smiling.) Mrs. Bosca- 
WEN. " Such his great merit, to get the better of 
all your prejudices." Johnson. '' Why, madam, let 
us compound the matter ; let us ascribe it to my can-* 
dour, and his merit." 

In the evening we had a large company in the ' 
drawing-room ; several ladies, the Bishop of Killaloe, 
' Dr. Percy, Mr. Chamherlayne of the Treasury, &c, 
&c. Somebody said, the life of a mere literary man 

I See ]^e 357 of iiaa volume. 
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could not be very entertaining. Johnson. " But it 
certainly may. This is a remark which has been 
made, and repeated, without justice: why should the 
life of a literary man be less entertaining than the 
life of any other man ? Are there not as interesting 
varieties in such a life ? As a literary life it may be 
very entertaining/* Boswell. "But it must be 
better surely, when it is diversified with a little 
active variety — such as his having gone to Jamaica; — 
or — his having gone to the Hebrides." Johnson was 
not displeased at this. 

Talking of a very respectable authour, he told us 
a curious circumstance in his life, which was, that 
he had married a printer's devil. Reynolds. " A 
printer's devil, sir ! Why, I thought a printer's devil 
was a creature with a black face and in rags." John- 
son. " Yes, sir. But I suppose he had her face 
washed, and put clean clothes on her. (Then looking 
very serious, and very earnest.) And she did not 
disgrace him; — the woman had a bottom of good 
sense." The word bottom thus introduced, was so 
ludicrous when contrasted with his gravity, that most 
of us could not forbear tittering and laughing; 
though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe kept 
his countenance with perfect steadiness, while Miss 
Hannah More slyly hid her face behind a lady's back 
who sat on the same settee with her. His pride 
could not bear that any expression of his shouloi ex- 
cite ridicule, when he did not intend it ; he therefore 
resolved to assume and exercise despotick power,' 
glanced sternly around, and called out in a strong 
tone, " Where's the merriment ?" . Then collecting 
himself, and looking awful, to, make us feel how he 
could impose restraint, and as it were searching his 
mind for a still more ludicrous word, he slowly pro- 
nounced, '* I say the xvoman was Jtindamenially 

rk3 
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seiisible ;** as if he had said^ hear tliis uow^ and laugb 
if you dare. We all sat composed as at a fuDeral. 

^e and I walked away together; we stepped a 
little while hy the rails of the Adelplii^ looking on 
the Thames, and I said to him with some emotion, 
that I was now thinking of two friends we had lost, 
who once lived in the biuldings behind us, Beauderk 
and Garrick. '' Ay, sir (said he tenderly)^ and two 
such ^friends as cannot be supplied.** 

For some time after this day I did not see him 
ver)" often, and oUhe oonyersation which I did enjoy, 
I am sorry to find I have preserved but little. I was 
at this time engaged in a variety of other matters, 
which required exertion and assiduity, and necessarily 
occupied almost all my time. 

One day having spoken very freely of those who 
were then in power, he said to me, " Between our- 
selves, sir, I do not like to give opposition the satis- 
faction of knowing how much I disapprove of the 
ministry." And when I mentioned that Mr. Burke 
had boasted how quiet the nation was in George the 
Second's reign, when Whigs were in power, compared 
with the present reign, when Tones governed; — 
" Why, sir (said he), you are to consider that Tories 
having more reverence for government, will not op- 
pose with the same violence as Whigs, who being 
unrestrained by that principle, will oppose by any 



means." 



This month he lost not only Mr. Thrale, but an- 
other friend, Mr. William Stndian, Junior, mrinter, 
the eldest son of his old and constant friend^ Printer 
to his Majesty. 
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" TO MRS. STRAHAN. 



^^ DEAR MADAM^ 



<c 



The grief which I feel for the loss of a very 
kind friend^ is sufficient to make me know how much 
you suffer by the death of an amiable son : a man, of 
whom I think it nlay be truly said, that no one knew ' 
him who does not lament him. I look upon myself 
as having a friend, another friend, taken from me. 

'^Comfort, dear madam, I would give you, if I 
could ; but I know how little the forms of consolation 
oau avail. Let me, however, counsel you not to waste 
your health in unprofitable sorrow, but go to Bath, 
and endeavour to prolong your own life ; but when 
wc have all done all that we can, one friend must in 
time lose the other. 

^' I am, dear madam, 
" Your most humble servant, 
"April 23, 1781." *' Sam. Johnson." 

On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of asain 
dining with him and Mr." Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly's. 
No negociatlnn was now required to bring them to- 
gether; for Johnson was so M'cll satisfied with the 
former interview, that he was very glad to meet 
Wilkes again, who was this day seated between Dr. 
Bcattie and Dr. Johnson ; (between Truth and 
Reason, as General Paoli said, when I told him of it). 
Wilkes. *' I have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, that 
there should be a bill brought into parliament that 
the controverted elections for Scotland should be 
tried in that country, at their own Abbey of Holy- 
Rood House, and not here; for the consequence of 
trying them here is, that we have an inundation of 
Scotchmen, who come up and nc^'er go back again. 
Now here is Boswell, who is come upon the ele^^<)^ 



4 
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for his own county, which ^\•ill not last a fortnight." 
' Johnson. " Nay, sir, I see no reason why they 
should be tried at all j for, you know, one Scotchman 
is as good as another." Wilkes. *' Pray, Boswell, 
how much may be got in a year by an Advocate at 
the Scotch bar ?" Boswell. " I believe, two thou- 
- sand pounds.*' Wilkes. '' How can it be possible to 
spend that money in Scotland?*' Johnson. " Why, 
sir, the money may be spent in England ; but there 
is a harder question. If one man in Scotland gets 
possession of two thousand pounds, what remains for 
all the rest of the nation ?" Wilkes. " Yoii know, 
in the last war, the immense booty which Thuivt 
carried off by the complete plunder of seven Scotch 
isles; he re-embarked with three and six-pence,'* 
Here again Johnson and Wilkes joined in extrava- 
gant sportive raillery upon the supposed poverty of 
Scotland, which Dr. Bcattie and I did not think At 
worth our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. 
Wilkes censured it as pedantry. Johnson. " No, 
sir, it is a good thing ; there is a community of mind 
in it. Classical quotation is the parole of literary 
men all over the world." Wilkes. " Upon the con- 
tinent they all quote the vulgate Bible. Shakspeare 
is chiefly quoted here ; a^d we quote also Pope, 
Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cowley." 

We talked of Letter-writing. Johnson. " It is 
now become so much the fashion to publish letters, 
that in order to avoid it I put as little into mine as 
I can." Boswell. " Do what you will, sir, you 
cannot avoid it. Should you even write as ill as you 
can, your letters would be published as curiosities: 



' Behold a miracle ! instead of wit. 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.' 



»» 



He gave us an entertaining account of Bel Flint, 
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a woman of the town, who, with some eccentrick 
talents and much effrontery, forced herself upon his 
acquaintance. ^^Bet (said he) wrote her own Life 
in verse, ' which she brought to ms, wishing that I 
would furnish her with a Preface to it. (Laughing). 
I used to say of her, that she was generally slut and 
drunkard ; — occasionally, whore and thief. She had, 
however, genteel lodgings, a spinnet on which she 
played, and a boy that walked before her chair. Poor 
Bet was taken up on a charge of stealing a counter- 
pane, and tried at the Old Bailey. Chief Justice 

y who loved a wench, summed up fevourably, 

aiMl she was acquitted.* After which. Bet said, with 
a gay and satisfied air, ^ Now that the counterpane is 
7ni/ oxvn, I shall make a petticoat of it.' " 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as 
accompanied with all the charms of poetical expres- 

1 Johnson, whose memory was wonderfiilly retentive, remem« 
bered the first four ^es of this curious production, which have 
been communicated to me by a young lady of his acquaintance : 

" When first I drew my vital breath, 
A little minikin I came upon earth ; 
And then I came horn a dark abode, 
Into this gay and gaudy world." 

2 I The account which Johnson had received on this occasion 
was not quite accurate. Bet was tried at the Old Bailey in 8ep« 
tembcr 1738, not by the Chief Justice here alluded to (who how- 
ever tried another cause oh the same day), but before Sir William 
MoretoD, Recorder ; and she was acquitted, not in consequence of 
any favourable summing up of the Judge, but because the prose- 
cutrix, Mary Walthow, could not prove that the goods charged to 
have been stolen [a counterpane, a silvei spoon, two napkins, &c.] 
were her property. 

Bet does not appear to have Hved at that time in a very genteel , 
fttyle ; for she paid for her ready-furnished rwym in Meard^s court, 
Dean-«trect, Soho, from which these articles were allied to be 
stolen, only jZve shillings a week. 

Mr. James Boswell took the trouble to examine the Sessions 
Foper, to ascertain these particular. M..'\ 
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sion. Johnson. "No, sir; oratory is the power of 
beating down your adversary's arguments, and put- 
ting better in their place." — ^Wilkes. '^ But this 
does not move the passions." Johnson. " He must 
be a weak man, who is to be so moved." Wilkes, 
(naming a celebrated orator). " Amidst all the bril- 

lancy of 's imagination, and the exuberance of 

his wit, there is a strange want of faste. It was ob- 
served of Apelles's Venus*, that her flesh seemed as if 
slie had been nourished by roses : his oratory would 
sometimes make one suspect that he eats potatoes 
and drinks whisky." 

Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we arq^ 
forms in this country ; and gave as an instance, the 
vote of the House of Commons for remitting money 
to pay the army in America in Portugal pieces, when, 
in reality, the remittance is made not in Portugal 
money, but in our specie. Johnson. " Is there not 
a law, sir, against exporting the current coin of the 
realm ?" Wilkes. " Yes, sir ; but might not the 
House of Commons, in case of real evident necessity, 
order our ov^n current coin tp be sent into our own 
colonies?" — Here Johnson, with that quickness of 
recollection which distinguished him so eminently, 
gave the Middlesex Patriot an admirable retort upon 
his own ground. " Sure, sir, t/ou don't think a resO' 
iution of the House of Commons equal to the law of 
the land" Wilkes, (at once perceiving the applica- 
tion). "God forbid, sir." — To hear what had been 
treated with such violence in "The False Alarm," 
now turned into pleasant repartee, was extremely 
agreeable. Johnson went on: — " Locke observes 
well, that a prohibition to export the current coin is 

1 [Mr. Wilkes mistook the objection of Euphranor to the The- 
*eu8 of Parrhasius for a description of the Venus of Apelles* 
Vidr PJutarcIi, " BcUone an pace clariores Atlicniensct^^'* k.] 
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impolitick ; for when ,the balance of trade happens to 
be against a state, the current coin must be exported." 
Mr. Beauclerk's great library was this season sold 
in London by auctiotk. Mr. Wilkes said, he won- 
dered to find in it such a numerous collection of 
sermons : seeming to think it strange that a gentle- 
man of Mr. Beauclerk's character in the gay world, 
should have chosen to have many compositions of that 
kind. Johnson. "Why, sir, you are to consider, 
that sermons make a considerable branch of English 
literature; so that a library must be very imperfect 
if it has not a numerous collection of Sermons : ' and 

jj Mr. Wilkes probably did Hot know that there is in an £n- 
giBk sermon the most comprehensive and lively account of that 
entertaining faculty, for whidi he himself was so much admired. It 
is in Dr. Barrow's first volume, and fourteenth sermon, *^ Agairut 
foolish Talking and Jesting" My old acquaintance, the late 
Corbyn Morris, in his ingenious '^ Essay on Wit, Humour, and 
Ridicule," calls it *•'• tk profuse description of Wit:" but I do not 
see how it could be curtailed, without leaving out some good cir- 
cumstance of discrimination. As it is not generally known, and 
may perhaps dispose some to read sermons, from which they may 
receive real advantage, while looking only for entertainment, I 
shall here subjoin it. 

*•*' But first (says the learned preacher) it may be demanded, what 
the tiling we speak of is ? Or what this facetiousness (or vnt, as he , 
calls it before) doth import ? To which questions I might reply, as 
Democritus did to him that asked the definition of a man, *• 'Trs 
that which we all see and know." Any one better apprehends 
what it is by acquaintance, that I can inform him by description. 
It is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multifopn, appearing in so 
many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously appre- 
hended by several eyes and judgementb, that it seemeth no less 
hard to settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a 
portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Some- 
times it lieth in pat allusion to a Imown story, or in seasonable 
application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale ; some> 
times it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their secse, or the afiinity of their sound : sometimes 
it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression : sometimes it 
lurketh under an odd similitude : sometimes it is lodged in a sly 
question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd in- 
timation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an obiectlotvx 
sometimes it is couched in abmdscWww oHY^t^v\wt>.N5«^vt^sK^- 
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in all collections, sir, the desire of augmenting them 
grows stronger in proportion to the adrance in ac- 
quisition ; as motion is accelerated by the continuance 
OT the impetus. Besides, sir (looking at Mr. Wilkes 
with a placid but significant smile), a man may collect 
sermons with intention of making himself better by 
them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk intended, that some, 
time or other that should be the case with him." 

Mr Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. John- 
son to hear, '^ Dr. Johnson should make me a present 

in ft lufhr hybeibole, in a startling metaphor, in a ]fiamible reoon« 
dling of oontradictionfl, or in acute nonsense : sometimes a scemetX 
representation of persons or things, a oonnterfeit speech, a minrfpri 
look or gesture, passeth for it : sometimes an aStcted simpluj^ 
sometimes a presumptuous Uuntness giveth it being : sometimes it 
riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange : sometimes 
from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose. Often it 
consisteth in one knows not what, and springetfa up one can hardly 
tell how. Its ways are unaccountable, and inexplicable ; being 
answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy, and windings of 
lyiffuage. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of the nmple 
and plain way (such as reason teacheth and proveth things by), 
which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or expresaon, 
doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and 
breeding some delight thereto. It raisedi admiration, as signifying 
a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a special felicity of invention, 
a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar ; It seeming 
to argue a rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remoti 
conceits applicable; a notable skill, diat he can dextrously accom- 
modate them to the purpose before him ; together with a livdy 
briskness of humour, not apt to damp diose sportful flashes of 
imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such persons are termed 
imh^ioif dextrous men, and it/o-r^oi, men of facile cr ver.^itile 
manners, who can easilyturn themselves to all things, or turn all 
things to themselves). It also procureth delight, by gratifying cu- 
riosity with its rareness, as semblance of difficulty : (as monsters, 
not for their beauty, but their rarity ; as juggling tricks, not for 
tlieir use, but their abstruscness, are beheld with pleasure) : by di- 
verting the mind from its road of serious thoughts; b/ instilling 
gaiety and airiness of spirit ; by provoking to such dispositions of 
spirit in way of emulation or comnlaisance ; and by seasoning 
tJiatten, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an unusual and thence 
HrrotefuJ tang.'* 
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of his ^ Lives of the Poets/ as I am a poor patriot, 
who cannot afford to buy them." Johnson seemed to 
take no notice of this hint ; but in a little while, he 
called to Mr. Dilly,^^ Pray, sir, be so good as to send 
a set of my Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with my compli- 
ments." This was accdrdingly done ; and Mr. Wiuces 
paid Dr. Johnson a visit, was courteously received, 
and sat with him a long time. 

The companv gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly 
himself was cabcnl down stairs upon business ; I left 
the room for some time; when I returned, I was 
struck with observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and John 
Wilkes, Esq. literally tete-dhtete; for tlioy were re- 
clined upon their chairs, with their heads leaning 
almost dose to^each other, and talking earnestly, in 
a kind of confidential whisper, of the personal quarrel 
between George the Second and the King of Prussia. 
Such a scene of perfectly easy sociality between two 
such oppbnents in the war of political controversy, as 
that wnich I now beheld, woidd have been an excel- 
lent subject for a picture. It presented to my mind 
the happy days which are foretold in Scripture, when 
the lion shall lie do\vn with the kid.' 

After this day there was another pretty long in- 
terval, during which Dr. Johnson and I did not meet. 
When I mentioned it to him with regret, he was 
pleased to say, ^^ Then, sir, let us live double." 

About this time it was much the fashion for several 
ladies to have evening assemblies, where th^ fair sex 
might participate in conversation with literary and 
ingenious men, animated by a desire to please. These 
societies were denominated Blue^toching Ciubs, the 

1 When I mentioned this to the Bishop 6f Killaloe, " M^ith the 
goat^'* said his Lordship. Such, however, was the engaging po* 
liteness and pleasantry of Mr. Wilkes, and such the social good 
humour of me Bishop, that when, they dined together at Mr. 
Billy's, where I also was, they were mutuaW^ «t^^«8\Aa» 

\'oL. IV. ^ \*V 
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origin of which title being little known, it may be 
worth while to relate it. One of the most eminent 
members of those societies, when they first com- 
menced, was Mr. Stillingfleet,^ whose oress was re- 
markably grave, and in particular it was observed, 
that he wore blue stockings. Such was the excel- 
lence of his conversation, that his absence was felt as 
so ^reat a loss, that it used to be said, " We can do 
nothing without the blue^stgckings ;* and thus by de- 
grees the title, was established. Miss Hannah More 
has admirably described a Blue-stocking Club, in her 
" Bas Bleu" a poem in which many of the persons 
who were most conspicuous there are mentioned. . 

Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes 
into these circles, and did not think himself too grave 
even for the lively Miss Monckton (now Countess of 
Corke), who used to have the finest bit of blue at the 
house of her mother; Lady Galway. Her vivacity 
enchanted the Sage, and they used to talk together 
with all imaginable ease. A singular instance hap- 
pened one evening, when she insisted that some of 
Sterne's writings were very pathetick. Johnson bluntly 
denied it. " I am sure (said she) they have affecteH 
me" — ^'Why (said Johnson, smiling, and rolling 
himself about), that is, because, dearest, you're a 
dunce.*' When she sometime aftem'ards mentioned 
this to him, he said with equal truth and politeness, 
'' Madam, if I had thought so, I certainly should not 
have said it." 

Another evening Johnson's kind indulgence towards 
me had a pretty difficult trial. I had dined at the 
Duke of Montrose's with a very agreeable party, and 
his Grace, according to his usual custom, had circu- 
lated the bottle very freely. Lord Graham and 1 

1 Mr. Benjamin Stillmgfleet, authour of tracts relating to na- 
tural history, &a. 
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• 

went together to Miss Monckton*s^ wliere I certainly 
was in extraordinary spirits^ and abore all fear or 
awe. In the midst of a great number of persons of 
the first rank^ amongst whom I recollect with con- 
fiision^ a noble lady 6f the most stately decorum^ I 
placed myself n6xt to Johnson^ and thinking myself 
now fiilly his match^ talked to him in a loud and 
boisterous manner, desirous to let the company know 
how I could contend with Ajax. I particularly re- 
member pressing him upon the value of the pleasures 
of the imagination, and as an illustration of my ar- 
gument, asking him, " What, sir, supposing I were 

to fancy that the (naming the most charming 

Duchess in his Majesty's dominions) were in love 
with me, should I not be very happy?" My friend 
with much address evaded my interrogatories, and 
kept me as quiet as possible; but it may easily be 
conceived how he must have felt. ^ However, when 

1 Next day I endeavoured to give what had happened the most 
ingenious turn I could, by the following verses : 

TO THE HONOVBABLE MISS MONCKTON. 

Not that with th* excellent Montrose 

1 had the happiness to dine ; 
Not that I late ^m table rose, 

From Graham's wit, from generous wine : 

It was not these alone which led 

On sacred manners to encroach ; 
And made me feel what most I dread, 

Johnson's just frown, and self-reproach. 

But when I enterM, not abashed, 

From your bright eves were shot such rays. 

At once intoxication nash*d, 
And all my frame was in a blaze ! 

But not a brilliant blaze, I own ; 

Of the dull smoke I'm yet asham'd : 
I was a dreary ruin grown. 

And not enlighten'd, though inflamed* 
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a few (lays afterwards I waited upon him and made 
an apology, he hehaved with the most friendly gen- 
tleness. 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson 
and I dined together at several places. I recollect a 
placid day at Dr. Butter's who had now removed 
from Derby to Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 
but of his conversation on that and other occasions 
during this period, I neglected to keep any regular 
record, and shall therefore insert here some miscella- 
neous articles which I find in my Johnsonian notes. 

His disorderly habits, when ^^ making provision for 
the day that was passing over him/' appear from the 
following anecdote, commimicated to me by Mr. John 
Nichols: — ^^In the year 17^3, a young bookseller, 
who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited on 
him with a subscription to his ^ Shakspeare :' and 
observing that the Doctor made no entry m any book 
of the subscriber's name, ventured diffidently to ask, 
whether he would please to have the gentleman's 
address, that it might be properly inserted in the 
printed list of subscribers — ^ / shau print no List nf 
^Subscribers,* said Johnson, with great abruptness: 
but almost immediately recollecting himself, added, 
very complacently, ^Sir, I have two very cogent 
reasons for not printing any list of subscribers ; — 
one, that I have lost all the names, — ^the other, that 
I have spent all the money.* " 

Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted 

Victim at once to wine and love, 

I hope, JMaria, you^ll forgive ; 
MTiile I invoke the powers above, 

Tliat henceforth I may wiser live. 

The lady was generously forgiving, returned me an obliging 
answor., and I thus obtuned an Act of Ublivion, and took care ncvr~ 
ti> olfcnJd again* 
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in argument; even when he had taken the wrong 
side^ to shew the force and dexterity of his talents. 
When, therefore, he perceived that his opponent 
gained ground, he had recourse to some sudden mode 
of robust sophistry. Once when I was pressing upon 
him with visible advantage, he stopped me thus:— 
" My dear Boswell, let's have no more of this ; you'll 
make nothing of it. Fd rather have you whistle a 
Scotch tune." 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish be- 
tween Johnson when he "talked for victory," and 
Johnson when he had no desire but to inform and il- 
lustrate. — " One of Johnson's principal talents (says 
an eminent friend of his) ' was shewn in maintaining 
the wrong side of an argument, and in a splendid 
perversion of the truth. — If you could contrive to 
have his fair opinion on a subject, and without any 
bias from personal prejudice, or from a wish to be 
victorious in argument, it was wisdom itself, not only 
convincing, but overpowering." 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to 
consider conversation as a trial of intellectual vigour 
and skill; and to this, I think, we may venture t9 
ascribe that unexampled richness and brilliancy which 
ap|)eared in his own. As a proof at once of his 
eagerness for colloquial distinction, and his high 
notion of this eminent friend, he once addressed him 
thus : " , we now have been several hours toge- 
ther ; and you have said but one thing for which I 
envied you." 

, He disliked much all speculative desponding con- 
siderations, which tended to discourage men horn 
diligence and exertion. He was in this like Dr. 
Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr.Daines Barrington 
told me, used to say, " I hate a cui bono man." Upon 



1 [The late Right Hon. Willlain Gexrard Hamilton. M^ 
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I)eiiig a^ked by a frieud what he should think of a 
inaii who was apt to say nnn est tanti; — " That he's 
a stupid fellow^ sir^ (answered Johnson): What 
would these tnnti menhe doing the while?" When I, 
in a low-spirited fit^ was talking to him with indif- 
ference of the pursuits which generally engage us in 
a course of action^ and inquiring a reason for taking 
so much trouble; ''Sir (said he^ in an animated 
tone^, it is driving on the system of life." 

He told me^ that he was* glad that I had^ by Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe's means^ become aoquainti^ with- 
Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentleman, whatever 
objections were made to him, had knowledge and 
abilities much above the dass of ordinary writers, and 
deserves to be remembered as si respei!lable name in 
literature, were it only for his admirable " Letters on 
tlic English Nation," under the name of '' Battista 
Angeloni, a Jesuit." 

Jolmson and Shebbeare' were frequently named 
together, as having in former reigns had no predi- 
lection for the family of Hanover. The authour of 
the celebrated ''Heroick Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers" introduces them in one line, in a list of 
those '* who tasted the sweets of his present Majesty's 
reign." Such was Johnson's candid relish of the 
merit of that satire, that he allowed Dr. (jroldsmith, 
as lie told me, to read it to him from beginning to 
end, and did not refuse his praise to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous li- 
berties with him, and escape unpunished. Beauclerk 
told me that when Goldsmith talked of a project fpr 
having a third Theatre in London solely for the ex- 
hibition of new plays, in wder to deliver authours 
from the supposed tyranny of managers, Jc^nson 

1 I recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the newspapers, that the 
£ing had pensioned both a HeJoeax and a S'Af-bear. 
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treated it slightingly, upon which Goldsmith said, 
'* Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you, who can now 
shelter yourself behind the corner of a pensioa ;** 
and Johnson bore this with good-humour. 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle's Poems, 
which his Lordship had published witli his namje, as 
not disdaining to be a candidate for literary fame. 
My friend was of opinion, that when a man of rank 
appeared in that character, he deserved to have his 
merit handsomely allowed. ' In this I think he was 
more, liberal than Mr. William Whitehead; in his 
'' Elegy to Lord Villiers," in which under the pretext 

1 Men of lank and fortune, however, should be pretty well as- 
sured of having a real daun to the approbation of ^e publick, as 
writers, before they venture to stand forth. Dr]rden in his pre&ce 
to ^^ All for Love," thus expresses himself: 

^' Men of pleasant conversation (at least esteemed so) and en- 
dued with a trifling kind of fancy, perhaps hdped out by a smatter- 
ing of Latin, are ambitious to distinguish themselves firom the herd 
of gentlemen, by tlieir poetry : 

' Rarus enlmfermt tenitts communis in ilia 
Fortuna* 

And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be contented with 
what fortune has done for them, and ut down quietly with their 
estates, but they must caU their wits in quesJion, and needlessly 
expose their nakedness to publick view ? . Not considering tliat they 
are not to expect the same approbation from sober men, which they 
have found nrom theb Batterers after the third bottle : If a little 
glittering in discourse has passed them on us for witty men, where 
was the necessity oi undeceiving the world ? Would a man, who 
lias an ill title to an estate, but yet is in possession of it, would 
he bring it out of his own accord to be tried at Westminster ? We 
who write, if we want the talents, yet have the excuse that we do 
it for a poor subsistence ; but what can be urged in their defence, 
who, not having the vocation of poverty to scribble, out of mere 
wantonness take pains to make themselves ridiculous? Horace 
was certainly in the right where he said, ^ That no man is satisfied 
with his own condition.' A poet is not pleased, because he is not 
rich ; and the ridi are discontented because the poets will not ad- 
mit them of their number/' 
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of *^ siii)criour toils, demaudiug all their care,*' he dis- 
covers a jealousy of the great paying their court to 
the Muses: 

" to the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fostering aid afibrd ; 
Theu* arts, their magick powers, with honours due 
Exalt ; — but be thyself what they record." 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe 
before his Lordship set out for Ireland, having missed 
liim the first time. He said, " It would have hung 
heavy on my heart if I had not seen him. No man 
ever paid more attention to another than he has done 
to me; * and I have neglected him, not wilfidly, but 
from being otherwise occupied. Always, sir, set a 
high value on spontaneous kindness. He whose in- 
clination prompts him to cultivate your friendship of 
his own accord, will love you more than one whom 
you have been at pains to attach to you." 

Johnson told me, that he was once much pleased 

I This gave me very great pleasure, for there had been once a 
pretty smart altercation between Dr. Barnard and him, upon a 
question whether a man could improve himself after the age of 
torty-five ; when Johnson, in a hasty humour, expressed himself 
in a manner not quite civil. Dr. Barnard made it the subject of 
a copy of pleasant verses, in which he supposed himself to learn 
different perfections from different men. They corcluded with 
delicate irony : 

^^ Johnson shall teach me how to place 
In fairest light each borrowed grace ; 

From him I'll Icam to write : 
Copy his clear familiar rtyle, 
And by the roughness uf his file 

Grow, like himself^ polite,'* 

I know not whether Johnson ever saw the Poem, but I had occa- 
sion to find that as Dr. Barnard and he knew each other better, 
their mUtUil regard increased. 
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to find that a cai-penter, who lived near him, was very 
ready to shew him some things in his business which 
he wished to see : ^^ It was paying (said he) respect to 
literature." 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with having 
so ismall a share of wealth, and none of those distinc- 
tions in the state which are the objects of ambition. 
He had only a pension of three hundred a year. Why 
was he not in such circumstances as to keep his coach ? 
Why had he not some considerable office ? Johnson. 
*^ Sir, I have never complained of the world ; nor do 
I think that I have reason to complain. It is rather 
to be wondered at that I have so much. My pension 
is more out of the usual course of things than any 
instance that I have known. Here, sir, was a m^n 
avowedly no friend to Government at the time, wfio 
got a pension without asking for it. I never courted 
the great ; they sent for me ; but I think they now 
give me up. They are satisfied : they have seen 
enough of me." Upon my observing that I could 
not believe this, for they must certainly be highly 
pleased by his conversation ; conscious of his owa 
superiority, he answered, " No, sir ; great Lords and 
great Ladies don't love to have their mouths stopped." 
This was very expressive of the eflfect which the force 
of his understandmg and brilliancy of his fency could 
not but produce; and, to be siu-e, they must have 
found themselves strangely diminished in his com- 
pany. Wlien I warmly declared how hapj)y I was at 
all times to hear him ; — " Yes, sir (said he); but if 
you were Lord Chancellor, it M'ould not be so : you 
would then consider your own dignity." 

There was mudi truth and knoM ledge of human 
nature in this remark. But certainly one should 
think, that in whatever elevated state of life a man 
who knevi the value of the conversation of Johnson 
might be placed, though he might prudently avoid %. 
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sitiiatiun in which he might appear lessened by com- 
j>arisou ; yet he would frequently gratify himself in 
private with the participation of the rich intellectual 
entertainment which Johnson could fiimish. Strange, 
however, is it, to consider how few of the great sought 
his society ; so that if one were disposed to take oc- 
casion for satire on that account, very conspicuous 
objects present themselves. His noble friend. Lord 
Elibank, well observed, that if a great man procured 
an interview with Johiason, and did not wish to see 
him more, it shewed a mere idle curiosity, and a 
wretched want of relish for extraordinary powers of 
mind. Mrs. Thrale justly and wittily accounted for 
sucli conduct by saying, that Johnson's conversation 
was by much too strong for a person accustomed to 
obsequiousness and flattery; it was mustard in a 
young child's jnouth! 

One day, when I told liim that I was a zealous 
Tory, but not enough " according to knowledge," 
and should be obliged to him for '^ a reason," he was 
so candid, and expressed himself so well, that I begged 
of him to repeat what he had said, and I wrote down 
as folIoM^s : 

OF TORY AND WHIG. 

*' A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will 
agree. Their principles are the same, though their 
modes of thinking are different. A high Tory makes 
government unintelligiHe : it is lost in the clouds. 
A violent Wliig makes it impracticable : he is for al- 
lowing so much liberty to every man, that there is not 
power enough to govern any man. The prejudice of 
the Tor}' is for establishment : the prejudice of the 
Whig is for innovation. A Tory does not wish to 
give more real power to Government; but that 
Gtjvcrnment blioald have more reverence. Then they 
differ as to the Church. The Tory is not for giving 
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more legal power to the Clergy, but wishes they 
should have a considerable influence, founded on the 
opinion of mankind: the Whig is for limiting and 
watching them with a narrow jealousy." 

" TO MR. PERKINS. 
" SIR, 

" However often I have seen you, I have 
hitherto forgotten the note, but I have now sent it : 
M'ith my good wishes for the prosperity of you and 
your partner, ' of whom, from our short conversation, 
I could not judge otherwise than favourably. I 
am, sir, 

" Your most hiunble servant, 
" Juhe2, 1781." " Sa5i. Johnson. 



»» 



I Mr. Barclay, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of Ury, the 
celebrated apologist of the people called Quakers, and remarkable 
for maintaining ihe principles of his venerable progenitor, with as 
much of the dmnce of modem manners as is consistent with 
primitire simpliaty. 
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